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PREFACE. 


The  memory  of  Mr.  Wellbeloved  has  been  honoured 
by  various  biographical  tributes,  which,  if  they 
have  not  exhausted  the  subject,  have  necessarily 
anticipated  a  part  of  the  contents  of  the  present 
volume.  The  memoir  which  occupies  three  num- 
bers of  the  Christian  Reformer,*  in  particular, 
enters  fully  into  the  events  of  his  life,  and  contains 
a  very  just  and  affectionate  appreciation  of  his 
talents,  his  virtues,  and  his  public  services.  In- 
deed, the  writers,  having  been  formerly  his  pupils, 
have  enjoyed  means  of  describing  what  he  was,  in 
one  of  his  most  important  relations,  which  I  have 
not  possessed.  Yet  it  seems  to  be  a  duty  for  me, 
who  knew  him  more  intimately  than  any  one  now 
living,  to  give  a  picture  of  his  life  derived  from 
that  intimacy,  or  from  materials  not  at  the  com- 
mand of  other  biographers. 

His  life  must  be  written  with  the  disadvantage, 
that  the  author  is  precluded  from  some  sources  of 
interest  which  are  available  for  the  lives  of  men  of 
humbler  station  and  less  eminent  attainments.     I 

*  October  and  November  1858.     January  1859. 
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do  not  mean  from  its  being  destitute  of  great 
events  and  changes  of  fortune :  they  are  not  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  biography  of  a  pastor,  a  theo- 
logian, and  an  instructor  of  youth,  sixty- six  years 
of  whose  life  were  spent  in  the  duties  of  these  pro- 
fessions, and  in  a  provincial  city.  The  narrative, 
even  of  a  life  so  uniform  and  so  tranquil,  might 
have  an  interest  of  its  own,  if  means  existed  for 
tracing  the  earliest  influences  by  which  the  character 
was  formed,  and  its  growth  and  development  in 
advancing  years;  and  laying  open  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  mind,  during  the  most  im- 
portant crises  of  life.  The  materials  for  such  a 
history  have  sometimes  been  found  in  an  auto- 
biographical sketch,  in  a  diary,  in  a  copious  and 
varied  correspondence,  or  in  oral  communications. 
In  the  present  case,  all  these  materials  are  scanty. 
A  very  brief  notice  of  his  school  and  college  life  is 
all  that  Mr.  Wellbeloved  has  left ;  his  diaries  are 
little  more  than  hour-tables  of  each  day's  work  and 
engagements,  valuable  as  evidence  of  the  method- 
ical employment  of  his  time,  and  the  variety  of  his 
occupations,  but  generally  without  detail  of  events, 
or  expression  of  sentiment.  For  the  first  few  years, 
after  leaving  College,  he  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  two  or  three  of  his  former  associates ;  but  his 
increasing  labours  compelled  him  to  lay  it  aside, 
and  for  many  years  he  wrote  hardly  any  letters 
except   on   business,  or   briefly   to   his   family  in 
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absence.  Writing  to  his  youngest  son,  then  a 
student  at  the  College  of  Glasgow,  in  1820,  he 
says,  "  The  time  of  your  residence  in  Glasgow  has 
passed  so  quickly,  and  my  attention  has  been, 
through  the  whole  of  it,  so  incessantly  occupied, 
that  T  have  had  little  leisure  even  for  letters  that  I 
have  been  obliged  to  write,  and  less  for  those  that 
I  felt  I  could  defer  from  day  to  day.  Letter-writing 
may  be  a  great  amusement  to  those  who  have  little 
else  to  do,  and  much  spare  time  on  their  hands,  but 
for  one  who  is  writing  on  very  different  matters 
several  hours  of  every  day,  and  who  can  at  no  hour 
say  that  there  is  nothing  which  demands  his  at- 
tention, and  which  must  be  done  at  that  hour,  epi- 
stolary correspondence  is  a  toil,  not  a  pleasure,  and 
will  therefore  generally  be  neglected."  Had  he 
laid  open  his  mind  in  confidential  letters,  I  should 
have  felt  myself  precluded  from  using  them,  by  the 
strong  disapprobation  which  he  expressed  of  the 
practice  of  pubhshing  such  communications.  Nor 
have  I  derived  much  knowledge  of  his  life  from  his 
conversation.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  there  was 
something  of  egotism  in  speaking  of  himself,  and 
the  more  deeply  its  events  interested  him,  the  less 
was  he  inclined  to  make  them  the  subjects  of  dis- 
course. His  biography  must,  therefore,  be  chiefly 
the  narrative  of  his  outward  life.  Such,  however, 
was  its  manifold  activity,  its  wide-spread  influence, 
its  conscientious  devotion  to  the  fulfilment  of  duty. 
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that  its  history  cannot  fail  to  be  instructive  and 
encouraging.  I  have  endeavoured  to  furnish  such 
a  history,  from  the  sources  which  were  at  my  com- 
mand. The  relation  in  which  I  stood  to  him  may 
be  thought  to  have  disqualified  me  for  an  impartial 
estimate  of  his  character ;  but  the  facts  of  his  life 
will  give  a  testimony  which  is  above  suspicion. 

A  natural  wish  has  been  expressed  for  the  publi- 
cation of  a  volume  which  should  contain  some  of 
his  sermons  and  other  compositions.  As  regards 
his  sermons,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  left  no 
option  to  his  executor ;  *  nor  is  there  anj^ihing  in 
his  other  MSS.  which  it  would  be  just  to  his 
memory  to  publish.  This  circumstance  has  in- 
duced me  to  make  fuller  extracts  from  his  publi- 
cations and  speeches  than  I  should  otherwise  have 
done.  It  has  occurred  to  me,  however,  that  a 
selection  might  be  made  from  the  Eeflections  con- 
tained in  his  Family  Bible,  perhaps  with  some 
condensation,  which  would  render  them  more  gene- 
rally known,  and  more  extensively  useful,  and  thus 
promote  the  cherished  objects  of  the  labour  of  his 
life,  the  due  appreciation,  intelligent  reading  and 
practical  application  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

J.  K. 

York,  Dec.  1859. 

*  See  p.  101  of  this  volume. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CHILDHOOD    AND    SCHOOL    LIFE. 

1769—1785. 

Charles,  the  only  child  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
Wellbeloved  (whose  maiden  name  was  Plaw),  was 
born  April  6,  1769,  in  Denmark  Street,  St.  Giles's, 
and  baptized  at  the  parish  church  on  the  25th  of 
the  same  month.  The  marriage  of  his  parents 
was  not  a  happy  one,  and  he  was  removed,  when 
about  four  years  old,  to  Mortlake.  His  earliest 
recollection  was  of  finding  himself  in  the  house  of 
his  paternal  grandfather,  situated  in  a  large  garden, 
in  which  his  maternal  grandfather  had  also  his 
residence.  His  paternal  grandfather,  whose  Chris- 
tian name  he  bore,  had  removed  from  Cobham  in 
Surrey  to  Mortlake.  He  was  possessed  of  a  com- 
petent property,  which  ultimately  descended  to  his 
grandson,  and  he  is  styled  gentleman,  at  a  time 
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when  that  title  was  less  indiscriminately  bestowed 
than  at  present.  He  appears  to  have  been  strongly 
attached  to  the  child,  the  care  of  whom  had  been 
cast  upon  him,  and,  being  himself  of  a  very 
amiable  temper,  he  easily  gained  his  affection  in 
return.  The  boy  became  his  companion  in  his 
walks  and  occupations.  Though  in  communion 
with  the  Church  of  England,  he  was  strongly 
attached  to  Methodism,  and  his  grandson  was 
taken  by  him  to  those  early  morning  services 
which  the  founders  of  Methodism  had  introduced 
among  their  followers,  partly  to  avoid  interfering 
with  the  hours  of  church  service,  partly  to  give  an 
opportunity  to  the  working  classes  to  join  in 
worship  and  listen  to  a  sermon  before  the  labours 
of  the  day  began.  If  we  are  to  seek  for  the  germ 
of  the  habits  of  after-life  in  the  circumstances  of 
childhood,  we  might  plausibly  attribute  the  prac- 
tice of  early  rising,  for  which  Mr.  Wellbeloved 
was  so  remarkable,  to  these  morning  visits  to  the 
meetings  of  the  Wesleyans.  A  safer  inference 
would  be  that  the  strong  devotional  feeling  which 
characterized  him  through  life  was  cherished  by 
tlie  habits  of  his  grandfather  and  the  religious 
earnestness  and  fervour  which  he  would  witness 
among  his  associates.  This  was  the  apostolic  age 
of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  when  its  preachers  were 
"  in  perils  by  their  own  countrymen,  in  weari- 
ness   and    painfulness,    in    watchings    often,    in 
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labours  abundant " ;  and  when  the  pious  and 
benevolent  spirit  of  its  founders  had  not  been 
narrowed  by  bigotry*  nor  debased  by  worldly 
ambition,  John  Wesley  was  a  ii'equent  guest  at 
the  house  at  Mortlake ;  Mr.  Wellbeloved  had  often 
heard  him  preach ;  he  was  early  familiar  with  his 
writings,  and  in  later  hfe  used  to  dwell  with 
pleasure  on  the  circumstance  that  he  had  sat  on 
the  venerable  man's  knee  and  received  his  blessing. 
Some  of  his  grandfather's  connections  belonged  to 
the  Calvinistic  section  of  the  Methodists,  and  to 
one  of  these  his  guardianship  was  entrusted  during 
his  minority. 

He  received  the  earliest  part  of  his  education, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  when  "  pre- 
paratory schools  "  were  unknown,  in  a  dame-school 
at  Mortlake,  from  which  he  was  transferred  to  the 
charge  of  the  E,ev.  Mr.  Delafosse  at  Richmond,  his 
grandfather  having  removed  to  a  house  between 
that  place  and  Mortlake.  He  always  spoke  with 
great  respect  of  his  master,  though  he  lamented 
that  the  classical  instruction  of  the  school  was 
deficient  in  that  careful  training  in  the  minutia?  of 
grammar  and  prosody  which  then  characterized, 
almost  exclusively,  the  great  schools  of  England. 

*  "My  brother  and  I  set  out  upon  two  piinciples.  1.  None  go  to 
heaven  without  holiness  of  heart  and  Hfe.  2.  Whoever  follows  after 
this  is  my  brother  and  sister,  and  mother.  And  we  have  not  swerved 
a  hair's  breadth  from  either  of  these  to  this  day." — John  Wesley  to 
Samuel  Sparrow,  Esq.,  1773. 

B    2 
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It  cost  him  much  labour,  when  he  became  himself 
a  teacher,  to  supply  this  defect  in  his  early  edu- 
cation. He  was,  however,  distinguished  among 
his  school-fellows,  and  was  noticed  for  his  pro- 
ficiency by  Dr.  Demainbray,  the  astronomer  of 
George  the  Third's  private  observatory  at  Kew. 
He  resided  at  Richmond,  and  was  a  frequent  visitor 
at  Mr.  Delafosse's  school. 

The  improving  life  which  Mr.  Wellbeloved  led 
at  Richmond  was  interrupted,  when  he  was  in  his 
fourteenth  year,  by  the  death  of  his  grandfather  in 
June,  1782.  He  was  carried  off  by  the  epidemic 
catarrh,  which  visited  England  after  an  interval  of 
half  a  century,  and  then  first  became  known  by 
the  name  of  influenza.*  By  the  dispositions  of 
his  grandfather's  will,  his  guardianship  devolved 
upon  a  person  of  the  name  of  Blackball,  a  school- 
master at  Brentford.  By  him  he  was  removed 
from  Mr.  Delafosse's  care,  and  placed  at  a  cheaper 
but  very  inferior  school  at  Greenwich,  and  while 
he  remained  there  his  vacations  were  spent  at  his 
guardian's  house.  His  grandfather  had  made  pro- 
vision for  his  being  brought  up  to  business,  and 
accordingly,  after  little  more  than  a  year,  he  was 


*  He  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  injudicious  lowering  treatment 
then  adopted  by  medical  men,  and  repeated  even  in  our  times.  Mr. 
Cappe  had  neai-ly  lost  his  Hfe  by  the  bleeding  which  he  underwent 
when  attacked  by  the  influenza  in  the  same  year. — See  Mrs.  Capjies 
Memoirs,  p.  228. 
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placed  in  the  sliop  of  Messrs.  Stock  and  Cooper, 
drapers,  of  Holborn  Hill.  The  connection  was 
not  satisfactory  to  either  party.  Business  was 
very  repugnant  to  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  tastes,  and 
his  employers  found  that  his  love  of  reading  inter- 
fered with  that  exclusive  attention  to  their  con- 
cerns which  they  reasonably  required.  I  doubt  if 
he  was  really  bound  apprentice  to  Stock  and 
Cooper.  His  associate,  while  in  their  service,  was 
Mr.  Watson,  who  afterwards  married  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  Stock,  and  for  many  years  carried  on  the 
business ;  and  his  nephew,  Mr.  John  Watson, 
whose  name  is  so  well  known  for  many  acts  of 
liberality,  informed  me  that  his  uncle  spoke  of  Mr. 
Wellbeloved  as  not  having  been  an  apprentice,  but 
coming  as  an  experiment,  to  see  whether  the  occu- 
pation would  suit  him.  It  proved  utterly  uncon- 
genial, and  he  used  to  say  that  he  learnt  nothing 
there  but  how  to  tie  up  a  parcel,  and  that  he  was 
glad  to  escape  from  it,  before  he  had  forgotten  all 
that  he  had  been  taught  at  Richmond.  If  he  was 
only  a  probationer  he  would  have  the  less  scruple 
in  showing  how  much  he  felt  himself  to  be  out  of 
his  place. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

COLLEGE    LIFE. 

1785—1792. 

I  DO  not  know  when  tlie  desire  of  devoting  liimself 
to  the  ministry  first  entered  Mr.  Wellbeloved's 
mind,  or  what  circumstances  led  to  the  choice  of 
Homerton  Academy  as  the  place  of  his  education. 
His  guardian  was  orthodox,  and  it  must  have  been 
with  a  view  to  the  ministry  among  the  orthodox 
dissenters  that  he  became  a  student  there  in  1785  ; 
so  that  we  may  conclude  him  to  have  no  further 
deviated  from  the  opinions  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up,  than  to  have  ceased  to  be  a  Church- 
man. Homerton  Academy  was  then  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  became  under  the  learned  pre- 
sidency of  Dr.  Pye  Smith;  but  I  believe  it  was 
not  inferior  in  reputation  to  the  other  orthodox 
dissenting  academies  in  London  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Dr.  Davies  was  the  resident  tutor,  and 
teacher  of  classics  and  mathematics ;  Dr.  Fisher, 
tutor  in  divinity ;  Dr.  Mayo,  in  oratory  and  elocu- 
tion. Mr.  Wellbeloved  was  not  on  the  foundation, 
but  a  private  pupil  of  Dr.  Davies,  and,  as  such, 
enjoyed  more  independence  than  the  students  in 
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general.  Of  Dr.  Davies  individually  he  spoke 
with  regard;  and  it  is  probable  that  during  the 
two  years  of  his  residence  at  the  academy,  his 
time  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  branches  of  study 
which  were  under  his  special  direction.  But  there 
were  several  young  men  then  studying  for  the 
ministry  at  Homerton,  who  were  far  advanced  in 
their  departure  from  the  orthodoxy  of  their  tutors. 
The  secession  of  Mr.  Lindsey  from  the  establish- 
ment, and  the  opening  of  the  chapel  in  Essex 
Street  seven  years  before,  his  various  defences  of 
Unitarianism,  and,  above  all,  the  theological  publi- 
cations of  Dr.  Priestley,  had  awakened  a  spirit  of 
earnest  inquiry  into  the  scriptural  evidence  of  the 
Trinity  and  its  dependent  dogmas.  When  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  were  so  dissatis- 
fied with  the  doctrines  of  her  articles,  as  to  peti- 
tion Parliament  for  relief  from  subscription  to 
them,  it  is  not  wonderful  that,  in  a  dissenting 
academy,  heretical  opinions  should  spring  up. 
Homerton  contained  at  this  time  several  students 
of  independent  spirit  and  considerable  intellectual 
ability,  who  had  renounced  the  orthodox  creed, 
and  subsequently  became  ministers  to  Unitarian 
congregations — David  Jones,  David  Jardine,  Wil- 
Ham  Field,  and  Thomas  Porter.  With  the  two 
first  of  these  Mr.  Wellbeloved  lived  in  intimate 
friendship,  and  both  had  great  influence  in  pro- 
ducing the  change  in  his  religious  opinions  which 
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took  place  at  Homerton.  David  Jones  was  the 
son  of  a  Welsh  landed  proprietor,  at  Bwlch,  near 
Llandovery,  in  South  Wales,  from  which  circum- 
stance he  was  led  to  adopt  the  signature  of  "  A 
Welsh  Freeholder  "  in  the  defences  of  Unitarian- 
ism  against  Horsley,  then  Bishop  of  St.  David's, 
which  he  subsequently  published.  In  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Wellbeloved,  written  several  years  after  his 
settlement  at  York,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  having 
been  a  principal  instrument  "  in  bringing  you  out 
of  the  land  of  Egyptian  bondage;"  from  which  I 
conclude  that  it  was  to  him  chiefly  that  Mr.  Well- 
beloved's  change  of  opinions  was  due,  as  far  as  it 
was  at  all  dependent  on  personal  influences.  To 
this  circumstance  I  attribute  the  kindly  feeling 
which  he  long  retained  towards  David  Jones, 
when  he  had  shown  himself  little  worthy  of  his 
esteem.  He  was  compelled  to  leave  Homerton 
for  his  heretical  opinions  at  the  close  of  the  first 
session  which  Mr.  Wellbeloved  spent  there ;  and 
he  was  one  of  the  students  of  the  New  College  in 
the  year  which  preceded  its  establishment  at  Hack- 
ney, when  the  lectures  were  delivered  at  Dr.  Wil- 
liams's Library.  After  finishing  his  course  tJiere, 
he  became  minister  of  the  New  Meeting  Congre- 
gation, Birmingham,  then  temporarily  united,  after 
the  riots,  with  the  Old  Meeting  Congregation,  and 
occupying  a  building  in  Livery  Street.  He  was  a 
man  of  considerable  vigour  of  mind,  but  of  a  rest- 
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less  and  ambitious  temper.  Whether  the  sceptical 
spirit  of  the  times  had  undermined  his  religious 
belief,  or  he  professed  scepticism  as  an  excuse  for 
a  conformity  to  which  he  was  prompted  by  ambi- 
tion, I  do  not  know ;  but  when  he  abandoned  the 
ministry  and  entered  himself  of  Caius  College, 
with  a  view  to  taking  a  degree  and  being  called 
to  the  bar,  he  justified  subscription  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  by  alleging  that  all  religious  opinions 
were,  in  his  view,  equally  uncertain. 

David  Jardine,  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  other  chosen 
associate  at  Homerton,  was  a  man  of  much  purer 
and  more  amiable  character.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  Welsh  dissenting  minister  of  strongly  Calvinistic 
opinions,  a  colleague  of  Dr.  Davies  in  an  academical 
institution  in  South  Wales.  By  reading  the  works 
of  Dr.  Priestley,  he  had  become  a  Unitarian  ;  and, 
as  this  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  authorities,  he 
left  the  academy  and  removed  to  Daventry.  After 
a  short  settlement  at  Warwick,  he  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  Bath.  Mr.  Wellbeloved  was  so  much 
attached  to  him,  that  when  he  had  concluded  his 
studies  at  Hackney  he  meditated  a  removal  to 
Bath,  in  order  to  live  with  his  friend,  a  scheme 
not  carried  into  effect,  owing  to  the  matrimonial 
engagements  entered  into  by  both  of  them.  Mr. 
Jardine  died  suddenly  in  1797,  and  Mr.  Wellbe- 
loved preached  a  sermon  on  occasion  of  his  death, 
on  the  blank  leaf  of  which  is  this  emphatic  sen- 
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tence  :  "  A  true  friend,  a  firm  and  zealous  defender 
of  the  truth,  an  able  minister  of  the  gospel,  a  wise 
and  virtuous  man." 

Mr.  Wellbeloved,  not  being  on  the  foundation, 
could  not  be  summarily  dismissed,  as  David  Jones 
had  been ;  but  it  was  intimated  to  Dr.  Davies  by 
the  body  which,  from  their  place  of  meeting  in 
the  Poultry,  was  called  "The  King's  Head  Com- 
mittee," that  his  pupil,  who  was  known  to  be 
tainted  with  the  same  heresies,  could  not  be  per- 
mitted to  return  after  the  close  of  the  session  of 
1786-7.*  Probably  they  only  anticipated  a  step 
which  he  would  himself  have  taken,  since,  besides 
David  Jones,  Jardine,  Field,  and  Porter  left  Ho- 
merton  on  account  of  their  heresy.  His  metro- 
politan education  and  connections  would  naturally 
incline  him  to  transfer  himself  to  the  New  College 
at  Hackney,  rather  than  to  Daventry,  to  which 
Jardine,  Field,  and  Porter  had  removed.  He  ac- 
cordingly entered  there,  in  the  autumn  of  1787,  as 
a  student  on  his  own  foundation. 

The  contrast  must  have  been  in  every  respect 
in  favour  of  his  new  situation.  The  College  was 
a  spacious  and  handsome  building,  surrounded 
with  pleasure-grounds,  and  affording  ample  accom- 

*  From  the  account  now  given  of  Mr.  WellbelovecVs  connection 
witli  Homerton  may  be  estimated  the  vahie  of  Mr.  George  Hadfield's 
declaration,  in  the  Notes  to  the  Report  of  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
"  that  Mr.  Wellbeloved  was  a  professed  Independent,  and  was  edu- 
cated by  that  denomination  in  tlieir  own  ^'iews  of  church  discipline." 
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modation  for  the  students,  who  at  Homerton  had 
been  lodged  in  mean  and  incommodious  apart- 
ments, where,  if  they  wished  to  study  in  cold 
weather,  they  had  to  keep  up  the  vital  warmth 
by  putting  their  feet  into  a  basket  filled  with  hay. 
The  most  eminent  men  among  the  dissenting  mi- 
nisters of  London  were  engaged  in  the  different 
departments  of  instruction.  Dr.  Rees  had  gained 
experience  in  academical  teaching  at  Hoxton,  and 
enjoyed  a  reputation  for  mathematical  and  physical 
science,  which  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  denomination.  Dr.  Kippis  held  at  least  as 
high  a  place  in  literature,  as  Dr.  Rees  in  science ; 
and  the  other  departments  were  respectably  filled, 
though  by  men  of  less  eminence.  But  the  supe- 
riority in  accommodation  or  in  the  means  of  ob- 
taining knowledge  were  trifling  circumstances, 
compared  with  the  intellectual  freedom  which  he 
gained  at  Hackney.  Contrasting  it  with  the  nar- 
row and  inquisitorial  spirit  of  his  former  place  of 
education,  he  must  have  felt  like  the  prisoner 
emerging  from  his  dungeon,  when  his  fetters  are 
struck  off,  and  he  once  more  enjoys  the  free  light 
and  air  of  heaven. 

I  regard  Mr.  WeUbeloved's  emancipation  from 
the  theological  system  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
up,  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  his  life,  and 
I  know  that  it  was  so  considered  by  himself.  "  My 
early  life,"  he  once  said,  "  was  sombre."    His  mind 
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was  deeply  religious,  and  at  the  same  time  exceed- 
ingly sensitive,  and  not  without  a  tinge  of  melan- 
choly. The  gloomy  views  of  Providence,  of  human 
nature,  and  of  human  destiny,  which  the  Calvinistic 
creed  inculcates,  could  not  have  been  permanently 
held  by  him,  without  making  his  religious  faith  a 
burden  to  his  spirit.  His  benevolent  nature  would 
have  so  strongly  revolted  against  a  doctrine  which 
represents  a  large  portion  of  Grod's  creatures  as 
condemned  to  endless  and  hopeless  misery,  that 
I  doubt  if  it  would  have  been  possible  for  him, 
after  arriving  at  the  age  of  reflection,  to  have 
believed  in  the  divine  origin  of  a  religion  in  which 
this  dogma  was  supposed  to  be  revealed.  No  re- 
ligious belief  could  have  been  a  source  of  support 
and  consolation  to  a  mind  constituted  like  his, 
which  represented  man  as  wholly  depraved,  and 
incapable  of  originating  anything  good;  he  was 
but  too  prone  to  self-depreciation,  and  such  con- 
ceptions of  his  own  nature  would  have  been  de- 
pressing to  his  moral  energies,  and  fatal  to  his  peace 
of  mind. 

The  first  years  of  the  College  at  Hackney  were 
the  least  satisfactory.  The  parts  of  the  different 
lecturers  had  not  been  well  cast,  and  changes  were 
necessary;  the  classical  department  in  particular 
was  feebly  administered  till  Mr.  Wakefield  came 
in  1790.  There  was  from  the  first  a  want  of  one 
presiding  mind  and  one  controlling  power.     The 
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maintenance  of  discipline  was  divided  between  the 
tutors  and  the  committee,  the  committee  being 
composed  of  men  respectable  for  their  character 
and  social  position,  but  not  themselves  of  acade- 
mical education,  and  ignorant  of  the  delicate  art  of 
maintaining  authority  over  those  who  have  been 
emancipated  from  the  discipline  of  a  school,  and 
have  not  attained  to  the  self-control  of  manhood. 
Hence  arose  irregularities  and  breaches  of  rules, 
which  seriously  impaired  the  character  of  the 
institution,  and  were  a  source  of  annoyance  to 
those  who  were  conscientiously  devoting  their  time 
to  study.  Such  things  form  an  ingredient  in 
academical  anecdote  in  all  similar  institutions,  but 
at  Hackney  they  proceeded  to  an  unusual  length. 
The  evil  was  in  great  measure  remedied  when  Mr. 
Belsham  took  the  charge  of  the  College,  which, 
however,  was  not  till  the  commencement  of  the 
third  year  of  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  course.  Of  the 
position  among  his  fellow- students  which  he  had 
already  attained  there  is  a  pleasing  proof,  in  his 
being  selected  to  draw  up  the  address  which  they 
presented  to  Mr.  Belsham  on  his  entrance  upon  his 
office.  It  is  expressive  of  respect  for  his  character 
and  a  determination  "  to  meet  the  wishes  of  their 
friends,  and  silence  the  misrepresentations  of  their 
enemies,"  by  attention  to  the  affectionate  advice 
which  he  had  given  them.  The  tutor  and  the 
pupil   ever   entertained   a  high   regard   for    each 
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other.  Their  minds  were  indeed  of  different 
mould,  and  in  their  conclusions  on  theological  and 
ethical  subjects  there  was  by  no  means  exact 
agreement.  But  both  were  equally  earnest  in 
their  pursuit  of  truth  and  sincere  in  its  avowal; 
still,  with  the  difference  that  Mr.  Belsham's  tone 
in  the  maintenance  of  his  opinions  was  more  bold 
and  decisive  than  Mr.  Wellbeloved's,  who  spoke 
with  diffidence,  even  when  his  convictions  were 
most  firmly  fixed. 

None  of  his  instructors  appear  to  have  engaged 
more  of  his  affection  than  Dr.  Kippis,  whose 
character,  as  drawn  by  one  intimately  acquainted 
with  him,  had  many  points  of  resemblance  to 
his  own.  "  His  temper,"  says  Mr.  Morgan,  in 
the  Greneral  Biography,  "  was  mild  and  gentle, 
benevolent  and  candid;  his  address  and  manners 
polished,  easy,  and  uncommonly  conciliating  and 
prepossessing."  I  have  heard  Mr.  Wellbeloved 
relate  an  anecdote  very  characteristic  of  both  par- 
ties. It  would  hardly  be  believed,  by  those  who 
know  the  rapidity  and  ease  with  which  he  com- 
posed in  later  life,  that  composition  was  at  first  a 
work  of  extreme  labour  to  him.  On  one  occasion, 
when  he  had  an  academical  exercise  to  perform, 
and  had  made  various  attempts  without  success,  he 
went  in  despair  to  Dr.  Kippis,  to  whom  the 
department  of  Belles  Lettres  belonged,  and  told 
him  of  his  difficulties.     The  Doctor  listened  com- 
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placently  to  liis  statement,  and  then,  with,  a 
benevolent  smile,  replied,  "  Suppose  you  write  on 
modesty."  He  had  also  a  high  appreciation  of 
the  character  and  learning  of  Mr.  Wakefield,  who 
possessed  the  talent  of  communicating  to  his 
pupils  his  own  enthusiasm  for  the  beauties  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics.  Pie  has  carefully  pre- 
served among  his  papers  a  Latin  theme  on  the 
favourite  topic  of  the  day,  "  De  Libertate,"  with 
numerous  corrections  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr. 
Wakefield,  and  one  of  the  treasures  of  his  library 
was  that  gentleman's  copy  of  Maasvicius'  Virgil, 
with  many  emendations  and  notes  by  him.  Dr. 
Price  had  soon  ceased  to  take  any  part  in  the 
instructions  of  the  College,  but  Mr.  Wellbeloved 
was  an  attendant  on  his  ministry,  certainly  at 
Hackney,  probably  also  at  Newington  Grreen, 
and  was  personally  well  known  to  him.  An  appli- 
cation had  been  made  to  Dr.  Price,  by  the  guardian 
of  the  late  Sir  George  Cayley,  to  recommend  a  pri- 
vate tutor  for  him,  and  he  suggested  the  name  of 
Mr.  Wellbeloved.  On  his  dechning  the  office,  the 
yoimg  baronet  was  placed  in  the  house  of  Dr. 
Price's  nephew,  Mr.  George  Cadogan  Morgan. 
Mr.  Wellbeloved  had  been  one  of  his  audience  at 
the  Old  Jewry,  on  the  memorable  4th  November, 
1789,  w^hen  the  preacher's  burst  of  eloquence  in 
praise  of  the  Prench  Revolution  so  electrified  his 
hearers,  that  some  of  them  with  difficulty  restrained 
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themselves  from  open  applause.  His  residence 
near  the  metropolis  afforded  him  the  opportunity 
of  witnessing  some  of  the  important  political  pro- 
ceedings which  gave  so  great  an  interest  to  those 
times.  He  was  present  in  Westminster  Hall 
during  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings;  he  was  in 
the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
night  of  March  2,  1790,  when  Mr.  Fox,  arriving 
booted  and  whip  in  hand  from  Newmarket, 
delivered  his  celebrated  speech  in  favour  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  he 
had  kept  till  his  death  the  number  of  Woodfall's 
Register  which  contains  the  report  of  his  speech, 
with  those  of  Sir  Henry  Hoghton,  his  seconder, 
and  of  Mr.  Beaufoy,  on  the  same  side,  as  well  as 
of  Pitt  and  Burke,  in  opposition  to  the  motion. 

Among  his  papers  is  another  journal  of  the 
times,  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  October  19, 
1791.  It  contains  a  letter  of  his  to  the  editor, 
signed  W.  D.  (a  signature  also  affixed  to  a  com- 
munication which  he  made  to  the  Monthly 
Repository,  vol.  x.  p.  3G0),  consisting  of  stric- 
tures on  a  letter  recently  published,  in  which  the 
Dissenters  were  strongly  exhorted  to  refrain  from 
interfering  in  politics.  It  had  been  called  forth 
by  the  riots  at  Birmingham,  and  contained  some 
illiberal  reflections  on  Dr.  Priestley.  The  author 
of  the  communication  rejects  the  insidious  advice 
given  to  the  Dissenters  to  confine  themselves  to 
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the  care  of  their  own  souls  and  those  of  their 
flocks,  and  be  content  with  the  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  they  lived,  and  maintains  that 
the  duties  of  private  and  public  devotion  need  not 
interfere  with  those  of  a  member  of  society ;  that 
while  they  weighed  moral  evils  and  sought  to 
remove  them,  they  might  find  time  to  mourn  over 
the  tyranny  of  governments  and  seek  to  remove 
political  evils.  The  style  has  more  asperity  than 
the  author's  later  controversial  writings ;  but  the 
pamphlet  animadverted  upon  appears  to  have  been 
at  once  arrogant,  uncandid,  and  insidious.  The 
following  are  the  concluding  sentences  of  Mr. 
Wellbeloved's  letter  : — "  Not  to  leave  him  discon- 
solate, some  part  of  his  advice  shall  be  followed. 
We  will  practise  our  duty  as  Christians,  but  we 
will  never  forget  that  we  are  likewise  called  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  citizens,  though  not  allowed  the 
name.  We  will  be  mindful  of  our  duty  as  parents, 
and  we  will  teach  our  children  to  be  good  subjects 
under  good  governments.  We  will  not  neglect 
social  rehgion ;  and,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  we 
will  reform  and  enlighten  mankind.  In  recovering 
them  from  the  tyranny  of  bad  men,  as  well  as  of 
their  own  bad  passions,  we  will  strive  to  increase 
their  happiness.  We  will  preserve  alive  in  our 
breasts  the  piety  of  our  ancestors,  but  we  will  not 
neglect  to  cherish  their  spirit.  We  will  be  thank- 
ful for  religious  freedom,  but  we  will  never  endure 
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civil  bondage."  It  is  intimated  that  a  "  Prelate  of 
distinction,"  no  doubt  Horsley,  was  tlie  reputed 
author  of  the  pamphlet,  which  was  entitled  "  A  Ee- 
view  of  the  Case  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,"  and 
the  advice  given  to  them  is,  at  all  events,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  celebrated  dictum,  "  that  the  people 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  but  to  obey  them." 
Mr.  Wellbeloved  found  many  congenial  minds 
among  his  fellow-students  at  Hackney.  It  may 
be  sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of  Kentish, 
Tayler,  Hincks,  Joyce,  Bostock,  Shepherd,  Corrie, 
and  A.  Aikin,  to  show  how  varied  and  improving 
was  the  social  intercourse  which  he  enjoyed  there. 
Mr.  Arthur  Aikin  and  Mr.  Barron  of  Norwich 
were  his  most  intimate  associates,  and  scarcely  a 
day  passed  of  which  they  did  not  spend  a  part  in 
each  other's  rooms.  The  friendship  begun  with 
Mr.  Aikin  (who  did  not  enter  the  College  till  Mr. 
Wellbeloved's  second  year),  lasted  through  life.  I 
am  tempted  to  insert  here  a  part  of  a  poetical  epistle 
from  him  to  his  friend,  in  April,  1792,  describing 
the  life  which  they  led  at  College.  The  taste  for 
natural  history,  and  especially  for  botany,  which 
accompanied  Mr.  Wellbeloved  through  life,  was 
acquired  from  Mr.  Aikin,  and  kept  up  by  his  sub- 
sequent intimacy  with  Mr.  Wood,  who  was  a 
botanist  of  a  high  order.  The  admiration  of  tlie 
poetry  of  Thomson,  shared  by  the  two  friends, 
also  remained  with  him  in  after  years.     His  child- 
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hood  had  been  passed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
poet's  former  residence  at  Kew,  and  amidst  the 
scenery  which  inspired  "  The  Seasons."  Their 
chief  charm  for  him,  however,  was  their  truthful 
picture  of  natural  objects  and  rural  life,  and  the 
vein  of  pious  and  moral  sentiment  which  runs 
through  them.  A  pocket  edition  was  his  com- 
panion in  his  walks,  and  when  prevented  by  illness 
from  enjoying  the  beauties  of  the  outer  world,  no 
book  of  lighter  literature  was  more  frequently  in 
his  hands. 

0  Friend  beloved !  whom  late  the  placid  walks 
And  studious  halls  of  Hackney  glad  detained ; 
Though  now,  far  distant  on  the  world's  wide  scene. 
You  prove  the  truth  of  maxims  here  imbibed ; 
And,  fired  with  ardour  for  the  sacred  cause 
Of  Liberty  and  Virtue,  nobly  stem 
The  flood  with  prejudice  and  interest  charged; 
Steal  from  the  bustling  cares- of  life  awhile, 
And  give  one  hour  to  friendship  and  to  me. 

How  Fancy  throbs,  while  Eecollectiou  paints 
The  fleeting  forms  of  bliss  we  once  enjoyed ! 
And  0,  how  many  a  pang  does  thought  inflict 
That  these  gay  scenes  must  never  more  return  ! 
Gay  scenes  of  happiness,  a  long  farewell ! 
Farewell  ye  pleasures,  ne'er  to  be  renewed  ! 
Yet  still  will  Memory,  with  officious  hand, 
Retrace  the  lines,  and  with  illusion  sweet 
Eecal  the  calm  dehghts  of  College  ease. 

When  Morn's  first  gleams  chased  off  the  shades  of  night, 
How  oft  in  rapt  attention  have  we  stood, 

c  2 
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Eager  to  hail  the  sun's  bright  orient  beams. 
Shot  from  the  summit  of  Yon  eastern  hill. 
While  every  sparkling  dewdrop  brighter  blazed. 
As  each  melodious  songster  through  the  copse 
Caroll'd  more  clear,  and  every  opening  flower 
Gave  to  the  passing  gale  diviner  sweets. 
In  closer  union  our  enraptured  hearts 
With  friendship's  purest  influence  would  expand. 

Thus  passed  our  earlier  hours ;  but  when  the  sun 
In  noontide  splendour  led  the  sultry  day, 
And  serious  business  for  awhile  gave  place 
To  lighter  studies ;  on  the  violet  bank. 
Or  careless  laid  beneath  the  shady  elm. 
We  gaily  urged  along  the  lingering  time. 
With  the  rare  products  of  the  sportive  Muse 
That  erst,  in  British  or  Italian  groves. 
Awoke  sweet  echo  from  her  mossy  couch. 
Thee  chief,  the  pride  of  Caledonian  swains. 
Enchanting  Thomson,  in  whose  various  page 
Nature  astonished  sees  her  works  pourtrayed 
With  tints  as  soft,  as  vivid  and  as  rich 
As  her  own  pencil  dipt  in  heavenly  dyes. 

Nor  absent  was  the  rival  Mantuan  bard. 

Who  though,  like  Phoebus,  he  had  power  to  guide 

The  epic  car,  and  rein  the  fiery  steeds. 

Yet  oft  in  russet  garb  would  deign  to  tend 

The  pastoral  care,  or  with  his  oaten  pipe 

Would  teach  the  Mincian  reeds  his  Dapbnis'  name. 

But  when  black  clouds  and  shrilly  whistling  blasts 
Forbade  to  rove,  beside  the  cheerful  fire. 
The  social  glass,  gay  converse,  sprightly  books. 
Or  else  backgammon,  frighted  care  away. 
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Together,  too,  we  climbed  the  steepy  hill 

Of  Highgate ;  with  botanic  sauntering  pace 

We  wander  d  devious  o'er  the  heathy  bounds 

Of  Hampstead,  on  whose  topmost  ridge  arrived  * 

We  breathed  free  air,  and  with  disdain  looked  down 

On  busy  London,  canopied  with  smoke, 

Nor  would  have  changed  our  simple  heartfelt  joy 

For  all  the  pompous  state  the  City  yields. 

These  transient  dreams  of  happiness  are  o'er, 
And,  lost  the  dear  companion  of  my  youth, 
Imagination  droops  her  airy  wing. 

Mr.  Wellbeloved's  residence  at  tlie  College  at 
Hackney  coincided  v^dtli  the  sera  of  the  first 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  friends  of  liberty- 
hailed  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. At  that  time  it  was  viewed  with  dislike 
and  apprehension  by  hardly  any,  except  those  who 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  victims  of  oppression, 
or  who  had  a  direct  interest  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  domestic  abuses,  the  fate  of  which  seemed 
prefigured  in  their  downfall  in  France.  It  may 
easily  be  supposed  that  the  students  were  among 
the  most  ardent  admirers  of  Gallic  liberty,  and  in 
the  exultation  to  which  this  feeling  gave  rise,  it 
was  a  difiicult  task  for  those,  to  whom  the  discipline 
of  the  College  was  entrusted,  to  maintain  autho- 

*  To  tliis  line  Mr.  Wellbeloved  has  added  the  following  reference 
to  Virg.  ^n.  i.  423. 

"  Jamque  adscendebant  collem,  qui  plurimus  urbi 
Imminet,  adversasque  adspectat  desuper  arces," 
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rity  and  procure  obedience,  even  to  the  most 
reasonable  restrictions.  It  is  amusing  to  read  in 
the  academical  correspondence  of  the  day  the  pro- 
testations against  the  ordinances  of  the  Committee, 
and  the  resolutions  to  resist  their  tyranny,  couched 
in  terms  as  energetic  as  if  all  liberty,  civil  and 
religious,  were  endangered  by  them.  Ca  ira  and 
the  MarseiUoise  were  favourite  ditties  at  the  Col- 
lege symposia,  and  kings,  priests,  and  aristocrats, 
without  much  distinction  of  foreign  or  domestic, 
were  the  objects  of  hearty  execration.  A  letter  of 
one  of  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  college  friends  gives  an 
account  of  a  social  meeting  within  its  walls,  at 
which  an  eminent  guest  was  present.  "  Last  Sun- 
day but  one,  *  *  *  and  some  others  observed  that 
it  be  a  good  opportunity  to  have  a  republican 
supper,  and  imdte  Paine.  I  left  a  note  for  him 
accordingly,  and  when  I  called  in  the  evening, 
Johnson  told  me  that  Paine  was  much  pleased 
with  the  invitation,  and  would  wait  on  us.  We 
asked  Greorge  Morgan  to  meet  him,  and  had  the 
most  glorious  republican  party  that  the  walls  of 
the  College  ever  contained.  We  sat  down  to 
supper,  eighteen  or  nineteen,  and  were  very  agree- 
ably disappointed  to  find  Paine  as  agreeable  and 
striking  in  conversation  as  he  is  in  his  writings. 
No  man,  I  should  think,  abounds  so  much  with 
anecdotes  of  Washington,  Fayette,  Burke,  &c.,  or 
has   so   striking   a   mode   of   expression,   as   this 
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apostle  of  liberty.  His  very  countenance  points 
him  out  for  a  great  man :  for  though  very  weather- 
beaten  and  worse  for  wear,  there  is  a  peculiar 
enthusiastic  fire  in  his  eyes,  especially  when  he  is 
pleased  with  any  sentiment  in  favour  of  liberty, 
which  is  really  wonderful.  He  breakfasted  with 
us,  and  before  he  went,  expressed  great  satisfaction 
at  our  spirit,  and  promised  to  call  on  us  whenever 
he  came  to  Hackney.  Among  other  things,  he 
told  us  that  he  had  seen  a  letter  to  Home  Tooke, 
for  the  Eevolution  Society,  from  a  club  at  Sheffield 
of  1500  republicans,  chiefly  manufacturers.  Their 
method  is  peculiarly  excellent,  and  upon  the  true 
plan  of  a  national  convention.  They  divide  into 
fifteen  clubs,  of  100  each,  to  discuss  popular  topics, 
and  then  elect  a  certain  number  of  members  from 
each  club,  to  form  a  general  club,  for  the  purpose 
of  transacting  business  and  comparing  their 
thoughts.  This  is,  indeed,  the  bud  of  a  revo- 
lution." Another  letter  from  the  same  corre- 
spondent describes  a  disturbance  in  the  theatre, 
occasioned  by  the  call  of  some  of  the  students  for 
Ca  ira  instead  of  "  God  save  the  King."  It  is,  I 
believe,  not  doubtful,  that  a  handbill,  circulated  at 
Birmingham  just  before  that  celebration  of  the 
French  Eevolution,  which  proved  the  occasion  of 
the  riots,  of  such  an  inflammatory  tendency,  that 
the  Dissenters  of  that  town  thought  it  expedient  to 
treat  it  as  the  work  of  an  enemy,  and  offer  a  reward 
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for  the  discovery  of  the  author,  was  really  written 
by  a  young  man,  fresh  from  the  delivery  of  a  very 
revolutionary  oration  at  Hackney.  The  device  and 
motto  on  the  seal  of  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  correspon- 
dent, a  hand  with  a  dagger,  the  cap  of  liberty,  and 
"  manus  hcec  inimica  ti/rannis,"  are  characteristic  of 
the  times. 

It  may  be  said,  why  record  these  extravagances, 
the  natural  and  venial  result  of  the  excitement  of 
the  sera?  Had  they  been  only  the  ordinary  ex- 
pression of  the  antagonism  of  young  men  to  the 
rules  of  discipline,  and  their  fervid  love  of  liberty, 
they  would  have  been  unworthy  of  mention ;  but 
the  French  Revolution  is  the  greatest  event  since 
the  Reformation,  nor  can  its  history  be  understood, 
or  its  effects  estimated,  unless  we  know  from  such 
facts  as  these  to  what  a  depth  it  had  stirred  the 
heart  of  England,  and  especially  its  influence  upon 
the  rising  generation.  Without  adverting  to  them, 
the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  College  at  Hackney 
cannot  be  duly  apportioned  between  the  errors  in 
economical  management,  which  embarrassed  its 
finances,  and  the  difficulties  created  by  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  This  is  a  matter,  indeed,  of  little  inte- 
rest to  the  world  at  large,  but  of  some  importance 
in  the  history  of  dissenting  academical  institutions. 
The  question  has  often  been  raised,  how  far  the 
failure  of  Hackney  was  decisive  against  any  attempt 
to   establish  a   college   in   the   metropolis   or   its 
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neiglibourliood.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  an 
unfavourable  impression  had  been  left  on  the  minds 
of  several  of  those  who  had  been  themselves 
Hackney  students,  e.  g.  Mr.  Wellbeloved  and  Mr. 
Kentish;  and  that  they  considered  a  provincial 
situation  more  favourable  to  diligence  in  study, 
economy  in  expense,  and  purity  of  morals.  Per- 
haps they  had  not  separated  in  their  minds  the 
permanent  from  the  temporary  elements  of  the 
question.  At  all  events,  now  that  the  experiment 
has  been  resumed,  under  very  different  circum- 
stances, we  may  reasonably  hope  for  a  more  favour- 
able result. 

Another  dark  cloud  which  hangs  over  the  me- 
mory of  Hackney  College  is  the  imputation  that 
it  was  a  nursery  of  infidelity.  To  those  who 
regard  unbelief  as  in  itself  a  sin,  and  Unitarianism 
as  its  natural  parent,  it  would  be  useless  to  ofier 
explanations  of  the  fact  that  several  of  those  who 
were  educated  there  as  students  for  the  ministry 
not  only  abandoned  their  profession  to  engage  in 
secular  pursuits,  but  renounced  their  faith  in  reve- 
lation. But  one  who  considers  human  nature 
apart  from  theological  prejudice  must  be  aware, 
that  faith  is  a  state  of  mind  which  is  affected  by 
other  influences  than  reason  and  evidence.  Were 
it  not  so,  the  strange  contrast  exhibited  by  diffe- 
rent ages  in  respect  to  religious  faith  would  be 
inexplicable.     I    can   assert,   on   the   authority  of 
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Mr.  Wellbeloved,  that  when  he  removed  to  Hack- 
ney he  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  spirit 
of  his  new  and  heterodox  associates  more  religious 
than  that  of  Homerton,  and  he  especially  men- 
tioned the  more  decorous  performance  of  domestic 
worship,  and  the  greater  reyerence  with  which  the 
scriptures  were  treated.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
character  or  sentiments  of  the  teachers  at  the  New 
College  which  tended  to  encourage  infidelity  among 
their  pupils.  Mr.  Belsham,  Dr.  Priestley,  Mr. 
Wakefield,  were  not  only  themselves  firm  believers 
in  revelation,  but  had  all  written  in  defence  of  its 
evidences  or  illustration  of  its  records.  Speaking 
of  the  imputations  cast  upon  himself,  Mr.  Belsham 
says,  "  In  the  College  I  read  lectures  in  defence  of 
the  Christian  religion,  in  public  I  preach  in  its 
defence,  and  take  more  pains  than  most  of  my 
brethren  in  explaining  the  Christian  scriptures  ;  I 
also  lecture  the  young  people  of  my  congregation 
in  defence  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  have  been 
taking  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  answering  Mr. 
Paine's  Age  of  Poason.  If,  after  this,  people 
will  not  believe  that  I  am  a  Christian,  nothing  that 
I  can  say  or  do  will  convince  them  of  it."*  He 
expressly  says,  a  few  years  later  than  the  time 
when  Mr.  Wellbeloved  was  at  College  (1796), 
"  that  those  of  the   students  who  had  given  up 

*  "  Life  by  Williams,"  p.  4G0. 
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Christianity  were  studious  and  virtuous  men;" 
and  wisely  concludes  that  "  to  this  no  remedy 
could  be  applied  ;  since  actions  might  be  restrained, 
but  thoughts  must  be  left  free."  When  we  look 
at  what  had  been  passing  in  the  world,  however, 
though  we  may  not  discover  a  remedy,  we  may 
detect  the  origin  of  that  epidemic  renunciation  of 
Christianity,  which  affected  not  only  the  students 
at  Hackney,  but  the  youth  of  England  in  other 
places  of  education,  in  the  first  years  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  of  those 
who  had  a  share,  direct  or  remote,  in  effecting  it, 
the  grave  and  laborious  Encyclopedistes,  the  scoffing 
Voltaire,  the  eloquent  and  impassioned  Eousseau, 
the  calm  and  philosophic  Franklin,  were  known  as 
unbelievers,  and  the  admiration  excited  in  the  minds 
of  the  young  by  their  services  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  was  extended  to  their  opinions  on  religion. 
The  Age  of  Reason  would  not  have  shaken  the 
faith  of  so  many  minds,  if  it  had  not  proceeded 
from  the  author  of  Common  Sense  and  the 
Eights  of  Man.  It  required  more  discrimi- 
nation than  can  generally  be  looked  for  in  young 
and  ardent  minds,  amidst  the  general  rejoicing  at 
the  downfall  of  a  corrupt  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity in  France,  to  avoid  transferring  to  the 
religion  itself  some  of  the  odium  justly  attaching 
to  the  abuses  which  it  had  been  made  to  sanction. 
I   believe  that  Mr.   Wakefield's  book   on  Public 
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Worship  had  an  unfavourable  effect  on  the  minds 
of  the  young  men  who  were  preparing  for  the 
Ministry — not  by  weakening  their  faith  in  Chris- 
tianity, in  which  he  was  himself  a  firm  believer, 
but  by  rendering  them  dissatisfied  with  the  profes- 
sion for  which  they  were  educating,  and  preparing 
them  for  its  abandonment.  It  is  certain  that  a 
speedy  residt  of  its  publication  was  to  produce  a 
remonstrance  from  some  of  the  students  against  a 
rule  of  the  College,  requiring  attendance  on  public 
worship,  and  a  bold  defence  of  the  remonstrance, 
in  an  oration  delivered  by  a  student  before  the 
assembled  tutors,  committee,  and  visitors,  on  one 
of  the  public  days. 

The  great  development  of  deistical  opinions 
which  took  place  in  Europe  about  this  time,  and 
of  which  Hackney  College  only  exhibits  a  speci- 
men, deserves  to  be  considered  in  a  more  general 
relation  than  its  effects  upon  a  single  seminary  and 
a  small  religious  community.  It  is  a  phenomenon 
which  we  shall  find  repeated  periodically  since  the 
Reformation  gave  freedom  to  thought,  and  it  seems 
a  necessary  means  for  the  purification  of  religion 
from  its  corruptions.  If  we  look  back  upon  the 
history  of  rehgious  opinion,  we  shall  find  that 
such  crises  have  had  a  double  effect.  The  attacks 
of  unbelievers  have  compelled  the  advocates  of 
Christianity  to  consider  whether  they  have  not 
encumbered   themselves   with   the    vindication   of 
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doctrines  which  are  not  scriptural,*  and  thus  have 
given  an  impulse  to  scriptural  criticism ;  and  they 
have  led  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  look  to  the 
state  of  their  own  defences,  to  abandon  outworks 
which,  having  ceased  to  be  available,  had  virtually 
become  obstructions,  and  instead  of  wasting  their 
strength  in  maintaining  these,  to  concentrate  their 
efforts  around  the  citadel  of  sacred  Truth.  The 
disposition  to  throw  off  belief  in  Christianity  which 
prevailed  at  the  time  to  which  we  refer,  was  not 
wholly  owing  to  an  undiscriminating  desire  of 
change ;  it  had  a  cause,  though  not  a  justification, 
in  the  unsound  nature  of  some  of  the  evidences 
which  were  then  urged  as  proofs  of  its  divine 
origin.  When  weak  and  strong  arguments  are 
built  together,  the  weak  give  way  and  drag  the 
strong  with  them. 

Mr.  Wellbeloved  completed  his  regular  college 
course  at  Hackney  in  the  summer  of  1791.  Dur- 
ing the  vacation  of  that  year,  he  had  paid  a  visit 

*  See  some  admirable  observations  on  tlie  service  rendered  to 
Christianity  by  tliose  who  free  it  from  the  encumbrance  of  irrational 
and  unscriptural  doctrines,  in  Paley's  dedication  of  his  "  Moral  and 
PoUtical  Philosophy"  to  Bishop  Law.  "Whatever  renders  religion 
more  rational  renders  it  more  credible ;  and  he  who  by  a  diligent  and 
faitliful  examination  of  the  original  records  dismisses  from  the  system 
one  article  which  contradicts  the  apprehension,  the  experience  or  tlie 
reasoning  of  mankind,  does  more  towards  recommending  tlie  beUef — 
and  with  the  belief  the  influence  of  Christianity — ^than  can  be  ef- 
fected by  a  thousand  contenders  for  creeds  and  ordinances  of  lixmian 
establishment." 
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to  his  friend,  Mr.  Jardine,  at  Bath,  and  tliey 
crossed  the  Severn  together  and  proceeded  to 
Bwlch,  to  the  residence  of  their  common  friend, 
David  Jones.  It  was  an  expedition  on  which  he 
always  dwelt  with  great  delight.  He  had  hitherto 
seen  nature  only  nnder  the  comparatively  tame, 
though  soft  and  rich,  aspect  which  she  presents 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  journey 
was  performed  on  horseback,  and  through  a  coun- 
try where  the  accommodation  of  travellers  was 
indifferently  provided  for  seventy  years  ago ;  and 
it  was  consequently  diversified  with  incidents 
which  fixed  its  events  in  the  memory.  Mr.  Well- 
beloved  was  remarkable  for  what  may  be  called  a 
topoffra^j/iical  memory.  He  seemed  to  retain  an 
accurate  picture  in  his  mind  of  any  road  that  he 
had  travelled,  not  merely  in  its  general  features, 
but  in  its  details,  its  distances,  and  its  bearings. 
In  his  later  years  he  often  spoke  of  this  journey, 
and  the  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed  had  pro- 
duced no  diminution  in  the  liveliness  of  his  recol- 
lections. The  same  thing  was  remarkable  in  regard 
to  the  topography  of  London;  its  highways  and 
byeways,  with  which  he  had  become  familiar  in  his 
youth,  seemed  freshly  impressed  on  his  memory, 
though  more  than  half  a  century  had  since  elapsed. 
The  picturesque  scenery  of  Bath,  and  the  plea- 
sant society  with  which  he  found  Mr.  Jardine  sur- 
rounded, induced  him  to  form  the  plan  before  al- 
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luded  to,  of  living  there  with  his  friend,  when  he 
should  have  left  Hackney.  He  returned  to  the 
College  at  the  opening  of  the  session  in  the 
autumn  of  1791,  and  I  believe  preached  his  first 
sermon  at  Walthamstow,  November  13,  1791.  At 
least,  tliis  is  the  first  entry  which  I  find  in  a  re- 
cord of  each  Sunday's  duty,  begun  in  that  year, 
and  carried  on  regularly  till  July,  1846.  His  text 
was  1  Cor.  iii.  9  :  "  We  are  labourers  together  with 
Grod ;  ye  are  Grod's  husbandry,  ye  are  God's  build- 
ing." In  thus  delaying  the  exercise  of  his  public 
functions  till  after  the  close  of  his  academical 
studies  (for  though  residing  in  the  College  he  was 
not  now  a  student),  he  acted  on  a  principle  which 
he  would  gladly  have  carried  out,  when  he  became 
the  head  of  a  similar  institution.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly averse  to  the  assumption  of  the  teacher's 
office  by  those  who  were  still  learners,  and  reluc- 
tantly gave  way  to  the  impatience  of  his  pupils 
and  the  importunities  of  ministers  or  congrega- 
tions needing  supplies. 

He  had  but  just  established  himself  at  Hackney 
in  the  autumn  of  1791,  when  an  application  was 
made  to  him  to  become  assistant  to  Mr.  Cappe,  at 
York.  David  Jones  had  recently  been  chosen  mi- 
nister to  the  New  Meeting  congregation  at  Bir- 
mingham, where  a  son  of  Mr.  Cappe  was  then 
residing.  Hearing  from  him  of  his  father's  infirm 
state  of  health,  and  of  his  incapacity  to  discharge 
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his  duties,  lie  warmly  recommended  his  friend,  Mr. 
Wellbeloved.  The  recommendation  was  forwarded 
to  York,  but  in  the  mean  time  applications  had 
been  made  in  two  other  quarters,  and  it  was  not 
till  these  were  disposed  of  that  Mr.  Jones's  sug- 
gestion could  be  entertained.  The  application  was 
made  through  another  college  friend,  Michael  Mau- 
rice, then  settled  at  Yarmouth,  and  his  account  at 
once  determined  Mr.  Cappe  to  invite  Mr.  Well- 
beloved  to  visit  York.  His  compHance  with  the 
request  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  Mr,  Cappe,  of 
January  23,  1792;  and  on  the  evening  of  Feb- 
ruary 3  he  arrived  in  York,  and  preached  his  first 
sermons  in  St.  Saviourgate  Chapel  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday,  February  5,  from  Matt,  xxvi,  39  and 
Acts  iv.  19.  He  had  become  desirous  of  settling 
with  a  congregation,  in  consequence  of  a  matrimo- 
nial engagement,  formed  in  the  preceding  year,  with 
the  eldest  daughter  of  John  Kinder,  Esq.,  of  Cheap- 
side  and  Stoke  Newington ;  and  an  invitation  to 
Salisbury  was  under  his  consideration,  at  the  time 
when  he  received  the  application  from  York. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

LIFE    AT   YORK,    AS    MINISTER    AND    SCHOOLMASTER. 

1792—1803. 

Mrs.  Cappe  has  recorded  in  her  Memoirs*  the  im- 
pression made  by  Mr.  Wellbeloved,  on  his  first 
introduction  to  her  husband,  and  confirmed  by  all 
their  subsequent  intercourse.  He,  on  his  part,  could 
not  be  insensible  to  the  very  superior  qualities  and 
attainments  of  Mr.  Cappe,  and  from  the  commence- 
ment of  their  intercourse  to  the  close  of  his  life, 
he  attached  himself  to  him  with  veneration  and 
love.  Though  weakened  by  an  attack  of  paralysis, 
which  had  occurred  in  the  preceding  spring,  Mr. 
Cappe  still  retained  his  stores  of  knowledge  and 
powers  of  conversation,  and  his  noble  countenance 
had  been  rather  improved  than  impaired  by  a  soft- 
ened expression,  which  sickness  and  grief  had  given 

*  "  Mr.  Wellbeloved  was  regarded  by  my  husband  with,  an  affec- 
tion truly  parental ;  and  became  everything  to  him  by  his  humility, 
his  disinterestedness,  his  varied  talents,  his  desire  of  knowledge, 
especially  of  rehgious  knowledge,  his  freedom  from  prejudice,  and 
his  unaffected  piety.  '  This,'  woxild  he  often  say,  '  is  the  very  young 
man  I  wanted ;  he  will  be  emiaent  in  his  day.'  " — Memoirs,  p.  256. 
"  He  felt  for  me  the  affection  of  a  parent,"  wrote  Mr.  Wellbe- 
loved on  his  death,  "  and  received  from  me  in  return  a  filial  love." — 
See  Wood's  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Mr.  Cappe,  p.  23. 

D 
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to  it.  He  recognized  at  once  in  liis  young  assistant 
those  qualities  which  as  yet  had  hardly  displayed 
themselves  to  the  world.  Of  these  none  would 
so  powerfully  recommend  him  to  Mr.  Cappe,  as  his 
earnest  and  serious  love  of  religious  truth,  and  his 
attachment  to  biblical  studies.  These  had  been  the 
great  solace  of  Mr.  Cappe's  life ;  he  had  formed  to 
himself  a  scheme  of  scriptural  interpretation  widely 
different  from  the  ordinary  theology,  and  was  de- 
lighted to  find  an  apt  disciple  in  Mr.  Wellbeloved. 
I  shall  have  occasion,  hereafter,  to  speak  at  large 
of  Mr.  Cappe's  peculiar  system ;  at  present  it  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  it  was  fully  embraced  by  Mr. 
Wellbeloved,  that  it  was  the  basis  of  his  exegesis 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  that  to  the  end  of  his 
life  his  belief  in  its  soundness  never  altered.  The 
very  dust  of  Mr.  Cappe's  writings  was  gold  in  his 
estimation.  He  taught  himself  the  short-hand 
which  Mr.  Cappe  had  invented,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  read  his  MSS.  Not  long  before  his  death 
he  had  occupied  himself  in  drawing  out  an  elabo- 
rate illustration  of  the  explanations  of  Scripture 
terms,  which  Mr.  Cappe  had  prefixed  to  his  Hymn- 
book.  It  remains  in  two  small  octavo  volumes — 
at  once  an  evidence  of  his  unaltered  convictions, 
and  a  remarkable  specimen  of  his  calligraphy,  when 
considerably  more  than  fourscore  years  of  age.  The 
amiable  disposition  and  intelligence  of  Mrs.  Cappe 
are  too  well  known  to  render  it  necessary  to  de- 
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scribe  her  character.  She  felt  a  truly  maternal 
kindness  for  Mr.  Wellbeloved,  gave  him  counsel 
in  all  his  difficulties,  and  was  especially  valuable  to 
him  by  encouraging  him,  when  his  too  low  estimate 
of  himself  would  have  induced  him  to  despair  of 
success  in  his  undertakings.  The  whole  of  Mr. 
Cappe's  family  regarded  him  as  a  brother.  Between 
the  youngest  son,  Robert,  and  himself,  a  friendship 
was  formed,  of  which  Mr.  Wellbeloved  has  left  a 
touching  memorial  in  the  sermon  which  he  preached 
on  his  early  death. 

The  services  of  the  young  minister  were  very  ac- 
ceptable to  the  congregation,  but  it  was  with  some 
hesitation  that  he  accepted  Mr.  Cappe's  proposal. 
It  was  not  the  small  amount  of  the  salary  which 
he  could  afford  to  give  (£60)  which  caused  the 
hesitation,  but  some  of  the  congregation  wished 
that  after  Mr.  Cappe's  death  two  ministers  should 
be  appointed.  It  was  an  unreasonable  proposal,  for 
the  whole  income  amounted  only  to  £180,  and  cer- 
tainly the  duty  was  not  greater  than  one  minister 
could  well  perform.  On  receiving  an  assurance, 
however,  from  the  principal  members,  that,  as  far  as 
depended  on  them,  he  might  reckon  on  the  sole  suc- 
cession, he  determined  to  fix  himself  at  York,  and 
declined  the  invitation  to  Salisbury.  One  of  the 
very  few  memorials  which  he  has  left  of  his  own 
feelings  and  motives  is  a  paper  drawn  up  at  this 
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time,   and  containing  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
which  decided  him  to  remain  at  York  : — 

*'  I  do,  indeed,"  he  says,  "  earnestly  desire  to  stay  ;  it  ap- 
pears from  the  character  of  the  congregation  that  they  have 
no  one  who  would  exert  himself,  and  to  do  this  is  my  first 
wish  and  chief  intention.  It  is  the  hope  that  in  time  I  may 
do  some  good — may  in  some  measure  serve  what  I  consider 
the  cause  of  truth  and  the  interests  of  virtue,  which  keeps 
me  here.  I  am  not  vain ;  I  know  the  difficulty  attending 
the  spread  of  rational  religion,  in  a  place  where  the  estab- 
lishment is  so  flourishing  as  it  is  here;  and  I  know  how  poorly 
I  am  armed  for  the  field;  but  I  am  determined  to  try  to 
effect  something,  and  perhaps  I  may.  Should  I  go,  some 
one  may  succeed  me  who  would  be  dispirited  and  sit  down, 
without  making  any  exertion.  The  cause  of  what  I  deem 
truth  does  weigh  with  me  much  more  than  any  other  con- 
sideration. If  I  stay  it  will  be  my  first  object  to  explain  the 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament.  I  shall  endeavour,  as  soon 
as  my  stay  is  determined,  to  know  Mr.  Cappe's  mind  upon 
this  subject,  and  if  he  has  no  objection,  I  shall  begin  upon 
something  immediately,  only  by  explaining  obscure  passages 
as  they  occur  in  the  reading  of  the  day,  and  not  with  the 
regularity  which  I  should  do  after  his  death." 

The  practice  which  he  proposes  was  well  adapted 
quietly  to  substitute  more  correct  interpretations 
of  scripture  for  those  from  which  false  doctrinal  in- 
ferences had  been  drawn.  The  method  of  exposition 
was  adopted  by  my  father,  under  similar  circum- 
stances at  Exeter,  where  a  considerable  part  of  his 
congregation,  at  the  time  when  his  own  sentiments 
changed,  were  not  Unitarians. 
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So  zealously  did  he  apply  himself  to  his  new 
duties,  that  I  find  a  memorandum  of  his  having 
commenced  a  Sunday-school  on  the  18th  of  March 
1792,  only  six  weeks  after  his  coming  to  York ;  and 
in  a  sermon  preached  in  July  of  the  same  year,  he 
announces  a  plan  of  instructing  the  young  people 
of  his  congregation,  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to 
twenty,  after  the  afternoon  service.  He  was  much 
gratified  hy  a  request  from  the  servants  of  the  con- 
gregation, that  they  might  receive  some  special  re- 
ligious instruction.  For  some  time  the  whole  duty 
devolved  upon  him,  for  Mr.  Cappe  never  preached 
after  he  came  to  York,  though  he  long  flattered  him- 
self with  the  hope  of  resuming  his  pulpit  duties,  and 
used  to  say  to  his  assistant,  at  the  close  of  the  ser- 
vice, "  I  hope,  sir,  to  be  able  to  preach  next  Sunday." 
In  the  latter  part  of  1792,  however,  he  was  joined 
by  his  friend  Arthur  Aikin,  who  lived  with  him  in 
lodgings,  and  occasionally  preached  for  him,  espe- 
cially during  the  visits  which  he  paid  to  London 
in  the  year  and  a  half  which  elapsed  before  his  mar- 
riage, in  July,  1793.  There  was,  at  this  time,  per- 
fect sympathy  between  them  in  religion  and  politics ; 
similarity  of  tastes  in  literature,  and  in  the  pursuits 
of  natural  history  ;  with  sufficient  diversity  of  tem- 
perament, to  make  each  useful  in  counteracting  the 
bias  of  his  friend's  character.  He  remained  in  York 
till  after  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  marriage,  but  removed 
in  the  latter  part  of  that  j'ear  to  Shrewsbury,  as 
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afternoon  preacher  with  the  Rev.  John  Rowe. 
I  will  make  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  his,  pre- 
served by  Mr.  Wellbeloved,  in  illustration  of  what 
I  have  said  of  their  respective  characters.  It  was 
written  in  December,  1793  : — 

"  It  really  grieves  me  exceedingly  that  yon  are  dissatisfied 
with  your  situation ;  and  the  more  so,  as  I  fear  you  have 
good  reason.  I  am,  however,  glad  to  find  that  your  Sunday- 
school  flourishes  so  well,  and  I  confess  I  cannot  help  hazard- 
ing a  prophecy,  that  you  will  not  he  finally  unsuccessful. 
Allowing  that  those  of  your  congregation,  who  are  arrivec 
at  manhood  are  impenetrahle,  they  must  shortly  quit  the  stage 
and  make  room  for  their  successors,  who  are  receiving  the 
henefit  of  your  instructions,  and  in  whom  alone  you  must 
expect  to  find  the  good  effects  of  your  lahour.  It  is  upon  the 
young  and  the  young  only,  as  Dr.  Priestley  has  more  than 
once  observed,  that  we  can  expect  to  make  any  lasting  and 
important  impression.  I  shaU  almost  as  soon  expect  to  root 
the  Wreliin  from  its  base,  as  to  overthrow  habits  which  have 
been  implanted  in  youth  and  confirmed  in  maturer  years. 
So,  my  dear  friend,  have  a  little  patience.  Your  situation  is 
now  at  the  worst ;  it  will  every  year  be  meliorating  and  im- 
proving, and  I  anticipate  the  period  when  you  will  have  a 
very  respectable  congregation,  with  the  additional  satisfac- 
tion of  being  able  to  say,  '  This  is  all  my  own  doing ;  these 
are  the  fruits  of  many  an  anxious  day  of  incessant  labour, 
of  patient  continuance  in  admonishing  and  instructing.'  If 
I  could  wish  to  alter  anything  in  you,  it  would  be  that  dif- 
fidence in  your  own  abilities,  which  prompts  you  to  give  up 
a  pursuit  as  beyond  your  power,  before  you  have  really 
made  a  fair  trial.  Such  a  disposition  is,  I  know,  in  a  good 
measure  constitutional ;  and  most  heartily  thankful  am  I 
that  my  failing  is  on  tlie  other  side.     For,  however  liable  a 
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sanguine  temper  may  be  to  momentary  disappointments,  yet, 
under  the  full  persuasion  that  all  things  are  working  together 
for  good,  it  can  never  be  long  dejectdd,  even  at  the  failure  of 
its  most  favourite  schemes." 

Lest  a  sentence  in  tlie  preceding  extract  should 
be  misunderstood,  I  should  observe  that  it  was  not 
from  fickleness  of  temper,  or  want  of  perseverance, 
or  dread  of  labour,  that  Mr.  Wellbeloved  ever 
gave  up  an  undertaking  in  which  he  had  embarked, 
for  no  one  could  work  more  steadily  or  per- 
severingly  than  he  did,  in  the  face  of  obstacles 
and  discouragements;  but,  as  his  correspondent 
observes,  he  had  too  low  an  opinion  of  his  own 
ability.  In  the  early  years  of  his  manhood,  in- 
deed, he  formed  various  schemes  of  a  literary  kind, 
which  were  either  given  up  after  a  short  time,  or 
never  advanced  beyond  the  embryo  state ;  but  this 
was  owing  partly  to  the  increased  calls  of  duty, 
partly  to  his  being  unable  to  satisfy  himself  with 
anything  less  than  a  perfect  work.  To  plan  in 
early  life,  what  exceeds  all  human  powers  of 
execution,  is  a  mark  of  an  ardent  mind,  intent  on 
great  and  useful  aims.  One  of  his  plans  was  the 
publication  of  some  popular  illustrations  of  natural 
history,  respecting  which  he  had  a  correspondence 
with  the  celebrated  wood-engraver,  Bewick  of 
Newcastle.  It  was  abandoned  as  being  too  expen- 
sive for  the  purpose  which  ]y[r.  Wellbeloved  had 
in  view.      Another  scheme,  in  which  he  was  to 
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have  been  assisted  by  David  Jones,  was  tbe  pe- 
riodical publication  of  a  condensed  account  of  recent 
voyages  and  travels.  In  tbe  year  1794  a  local 
periodical  publication  in  12nio  was  begun  at  York, 
entitled  tlie  Yorkshire  Repository.  It  had  a  prede- 
cessor in  a  Yorkshire  Magazine,  whose  course  began 
and  ended  in  the  year  1788.  The  Repository  was 
designed  to  contain  moral  essays,  criticisms,  scientific 
communications,  and  reviews  of  books,  along  with 
mathematical  problems,  rebuses,  charades,  enigmas, 
and  answers  to  them.  These  last  have  the  character 
of  mediocrity,  which  generally  belongs  to  such  pub- 
lications, but  the  work  was  to  include  a  semi-annual 
review  of  the  literature  of  the  year,  theology, 
morals,  ecclesiastical  history,  civil  history,  topo- 
graphy, travels,  biography,  and  heraldry,  being  in- 
cluded in  the  first  number,  which  was  also  the  last. 
Mr.  Wellbeloved  had  become  acquainted,  soon  after 
his  settlement  in  York,  with  Mr.  Wilson,  the  printer, 
a  churchman,  but  a  liberal  politician,  who  was  one  of 
the  publishers  of  the  Repository,  and  was  no  doubt 
engaged  by  him  to  become  a  contributor  to  it.  Un- 
der the  signature  of  Erastus  (a  translation  of  his  own 
name),  he  discusses  the  question  whether  67}piofjLa^f.a> 
(1  Cor.  XV.  37)  is  to  be  understood  of  a  real  or  a 
figurative  combat  with  wild  beasts,  and  decides  for 
the  latter  sense.  In  a  second  paper  on  Rev.  ii.  1 7, 
the  words,  "  I  will  give  him  a  white  stone,  and  in 
the  stone  a  name  written,  which  no  man  knoweth 
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saving  lie  who  receiveth  it,"  are  thus  explained,  that 
no  one  can  know  the  value  of  the  rights  and  privi" 
leges  of  the  gospel  but  those  who  embrace  it ;  and 
that  this  value  consisted  in  the  safety  and  protection 
to  which  the  faithful  followers  of  Jesus  would  be 
entitled,  in  that  time  of  tribulation  and  destruction 
to  all  unbelievers  and  faithless  Christians,  which  was 
coming  on  with  the  desolation  of  Judaea.  It  appears 
from  this  explanation  that  the  author  had  adopted 
Mr.  Cappe's  view  of  the  meaning  of  salvation  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  its  connection  with  faith.  I 
find  him  in  this  year  recommending  to  his  friend, 
Arthur  Aikin,  the  work  of  Nisbett,  whose  views 
very  nearly  coincided  with  Mr.  Cappe's.  The 
Eeview  department  comprehends  notices  of  all  the 
principal  theological  publications  of  the  half-year. 
Among  them  is  Dr.  Priestley's  farewell  discourse 
at  Hackney.  Of  this  the  Eeviewer  says,  "  The 
calmness  and  serenity  with  which  he  reflects  upon 
his  past  sufferings  and  contemplates  his  change  of 
situation;  the  philosophical  and  Christian  reflec- 
tions upon  the  opposition  he  has  endured,  and  the 
odium  to  which  a  large  class  of  men  in  this 
country  are  subject ;  the  manner  in  which  he  takes 
leave  of  his  congregation,  to  which  he  was  strongly 
attached,  and  the  style  in  which  he  addresses  those 
whom  he  supposes  to  have  come  thither  for  no 
good  motive,  must  certainly  place  him  in  a  point 
of  view  in  which  the  eye  of  prejudice  is  unaccus- 
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tomed  to  consider  him.  The  appendix  contains 
some  honourable  testimonies  of  esteem  and 
affection  from  his  congregation,  his  catechumens, 
the  Unitarian  Society,  and  the  Dissenters  at  Bir- 
mingham. We  call  ourselves  neither  the  friends 
nor  the  enemies  of  this  eminent  exile,  hut  as  the 
friends  of  science  we  deplore  his  departure."  In  a 
review  of  Dr.  Priestley's  sermon  on  the  Fast  Day, 
"  The  present  State  of  Europe  compared  with  the 
ancient  Prophecies,"  strong  dissent  is  intimated 
from  the  author's  application  of  them.  Mr.  WeU- 
heloved  had  already  renounced  the  notion  that  the 
Scriptures  contain  prophecies  of  modern  history, 
and  referred  those  of  the  Apocalypse  to  events 
impending,  or  supposed  to  be  impending,  in  the 
Jewish  state  and  the  Eoman  Empire. 

After  giving  an  account  of  Newcome's  His- 
torical View  of  English  Biblical  Translations, 
and  the  works  of  Symonds  and  Eoberts  on  a 
kindred  subject,  the  Eeviewer  proceeds: — "They 
will,  we  hope,  promote  the  great  design  which 
some  of  the  most  pious  and  learned  men  of  our 
country  have  long  been  labouring  to  accomplish. 
There  is  now  before  the  public  a  large  mass  of 
evidence  to  prove  the  necessity  of  a  new  version  of 
the  Bible,  and  we  cannot  suffer  ourselves  to  imagine, 
that  the  fashionable  fear  of  innovation  will  long 
oppose  itself  to  a  reform  which  the  times  seem  to 
render  necessary."     Many  changes  of  fashion  have 
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taken  place  since  1794,  but  none  in  tlie  fear 
of  innovation  in  religion,  and  the  event  which 
Mr.  Wellbeloved  then  thought  near  at  hand, 
seems,  after  the  lapse  of  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury, as  far  off  as  ever. 

The  following  are  his  remarks  on  "  Paine's  Age 
of  Eeason :" — 

"  The  celebrated  author  of  The  Eights  of  Man  has 
given  to  the  world  his  sentiments  on  the  important  subject 
of  Kevelation  in  a  work  entitled  The  Age  of  Eeason,  a 
work  so  replete  with  false  reasoning,  unfounded  assertion, 
and  shameless  abuse,  as  to  produce  no  just  cause  of  alarm 
in  the  mind  of  the  friends  of  Eevelation,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  excite  the  warmest  hopes  that  it  will  eventually 
serve  the  cause  which  it  is  designed  to  overthrow.  Mr. 
Paine  has  in  most  places  mistaken  the  nature  of  Eevelation. 
Whatever  may  become  of  those  doctrines,  generally,  indeed, 
considered  as  those  of  Christianity,  upon  which  he  has 
lavished  his  unfeeling  wit  and  indecent  ridicule,  Christianity 
itself  stands  upon  a  rock  of  evidence  which  no  efforts  of 
Mr.  Paine's  can  shake.  Those  who  find  the  articles  of 
their  creed  here  rudely  attacked  may  perhaps  do  well  to 
consider,  whether  the  existence  of  that  creed  is  not  a 
cause  of  this  abuse  of  Eevelation.  We  wish  not  to  dis- 
courage any  one  from  giving  his  thoughts  to  the  pubhc, 
whatever  they  may  be,  persuaded  that  truth  will  in  the  end 
prevail  over  error,  and  that  her  empire  is  accelerated  by 
every  discussion ;  but  we  do  wish  to  discourage  every  man 
from  obtruding  himself  on  public  notice,  on  subjects  which 
he  does  not  understand.  And  we  are  sure  that  it  can  do  no 
honour  to  Mr.  Paine,  nor  any  service  to  his  cause,  to  avow 
his  contempt  for  learning,  when  writing  on  a  subject  which 
involves  much  knowledge  of  ancient  times  and  languages." 
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What  caused  the  early  failure  of  the  Yorkshire 
Repository  I  do  not  know ;  such  provincial  publica- 
tions have  usually  been  short-lived ;  but  the  liberal 
tone  of  the  passages  I  have  extracted  would  not  in- 
crease its  chance  of  success  in  the  Yorkshire  of  1794. 

Various  circumstances  combined  to  render  Mr. 
Wellbeloved  doubtfal  whether  York  should  be  the 
permanent  scene  of  his  ministry.  The  first  years 
of  a  young  minister's  life  are  usually  years  of  pain- 
ful trial,  at  least  to  minds  constituted  like  his. 
Enthusiastic  hopes  of  the  results  of  his  labours 
have  to  be  toned  down  by  experience.  No  lectures 
on  preaching  or  pastoral  duty,  which  he  may  have 
heard  at  College,  can  have  taught  him  beforehand 
how  his  own  flock  will  require  to  be  addressed,  or 
prepared  him  to  meet  their  special  wants.  The  la- 
bour of  composition,  where  the  whole  duty  rests  on 
one,  becomes  exhausting,  and  the  necessary  variety 
of  topics  difficult  to  be  attained.  To  these  causes 
which  tend  to  produce  a  collapse  of  zeal,  some  spe- 
cial ones  were  added.  The  congregation  at  York 
comprised  a  few  families  connected  with  the  gentry 
of  the  county.  Alarm  from  the  progress  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which  had  passed  into  its  Jaco- 
binical type,  tended  to  alienate  persons  of  this  class 
from  dissent,  as  being  in  their  view  associated 
with  disaffection.  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  political  opin- 
ions, which  were  not  concealed  by  him,  were  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  excite  his  own  astonishment  in 
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later  years,  and  I  find  from  some  gently-worded 
cautions  of  Mr.  Cappe's,  that  his  venerable  friend 
was  not  without  apprehension  of  the  effect  which 
might  be  produced  by  his  unreserved  expression  of 
them.  Those  who,  from  any  cause,  have  been  in 
meditation  of  flight  from  a  dissenting  congregation, 
frequently  lay  hold  of  a  change  of  ministers,  as  a 
convenient  opportunity  for  withdrawing,  without 
proclaiming  the  abandonment  of  their  principles. 
The  congregation  were  not  wholly  Unitarians.  Mr. 
Cappe  had  long  been  so  in  the  strictest  sense,  but 
the  strain  of  his  preaching  had  been  wholly  practi- 
cal and  devotional,  and  neither  his  opinions  respect- 
ing the  person  of  Christ,  nor  his  peculiar  mode  of 
interpreting  Scripture,  had  been  brought  forward  in 
his  public  services.  Mr.  Wellbeloved  was  little  dis- 
posed to  controversial  preaching,  but  he  had  been 
trained  in  a  different  school  from  Mr.  Cappe,  a  pupil 
of  Doddridge,  and  spoke  more  openly  on  points  of 
doctrine.  On  the  second  Sunday  after  his  settle- 
ment at  York,  he  preached  a  sermon  from  Micali 
vi.  6,  7,  on  the  cover  of  which  (the  sermon  itself 
has  been  destroyed)  is  a  memorandum,  "  This  dis- 
course furnished  a  disaffected  member  of  the  con- 
gregation with  a  pretext  for  withdrawing  himself." 
The  subject  of  the  sermon  was  Superstition,  and  it 
may  be  easily  imagined  that  it  might  afford  a  colour- 
able plea  for  defection,  to  one  who  was  looking  for 
it.    Another  member  left  the  chapel,  because  in  two 
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sermons,  preached  in  1794,  on  tlie  cliaracter  of 
Judas  Iscariot,  the  preacher  had  adopted  the  opin- 
ion of  Macknight,  that  he  was  rather  an  ambitious 
than  a  treacherous  man,  who  had  not  betrayed 
his  Master,  but  placed  him  in  peril,  that  he  might 
compel  him  to  exert  his  miraculous  power  for  the 
establishment  of  the  expected  kingdom.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  soundness  of  the  criticism, 
it  is  evident  that  there  must  have  been  a  foregone 
determination  to  leave  the  Dissenters,  in  the  mind 
of  one  who  could  allege  such  a  reason  for  his  change. 
These  things,  though  they  caused  pain  at  the  time, 
produced  no  lasting  effect  on  Mr.  Wellbeloved's 
mind,  for  his  services  were  warmly  approved  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  congregation.  But  the  pros- 
pect of  an  increasing  family,  and  the  probability 
that  he  might  yet  remain  for  several  years  in  the 
position  of  an  assistant  minister,  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  him  either  to  seek  a  more  remunerative 
situation,  or  to  add  to  his  income  by  tuition.  He 
chose  the  latter,  and  in  the  year  follo^-ing  his  mar- 
riage received  his  first  pupils,  the  eldest  *  and  se- 
cond sons  of  the  late  Sir  William  Strickland,  of 
Boynton.  Mrs.  Cappe  was  connected,  through  her 
mother,  with  this  and  some  other  families  of  im- 
portance in  the  county  of  York,  and  her  influence, 

*  The  present  bai'onet,  Sir  George  Strickland,  member  for  York- 
sliire,  in  the  Parliament  which  passed  the  Reform  Bill,  and  for 
Preston  in  several  successive  Parliaments. 
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joined  to  the  character  which  Mr.  Wellbeloved 
speedily  established  for  learning  and  skill  in  tuition, 
procured  him  pupils.  To  accommodate  boarders* 
he  removed,  in  1796,  to  a  larger  house  at  the  end 
of  Gilligate,  and  in  1799  purchased  the  house 
in  Monkgate,  in  which  the  remainder  of  his  life 
was  spent.  Before  he  took  the  decisive  step  of  en- 
larging his  plan  at  York,  he  had  meditated  a  re- 
moval to  Palgrave,  in  1795,  to  succeed  Dr.  Philipps, 
who  had  recently  announced  his  intention  of  resign- 
ing the  school  at  Palgrave,  and  the  pulpit  at  Diss, 
The  school  had  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  under 
Mr.  Barbauld,  and  the  situation  was  supposed  by 
Mr.  Wellbeloved's  friends  to  offer  advantages  much 
superior  to  his  prospects  at  York.  He  accordingly 
visited  Palgrave,  and  might  have  been  elected  by 
the  trustees,  had  he  not  found  that  the  prospect  of 
pupils  was  very  uncertain,!  and  that  the  school 
could  hardly  be  made  profitable,  except  by  means 
repugnant  to  his  feelings.  Mr.  J.  W.  Eobberds,  in 
his  Life  of  William  Taylor  of  Norwich,  has  pre- 
served the  letter  of  recommendation  of  Mr.  Well- 

*  The  fii'st  pupil  whom  he  received  into  Ms  house  was  a  son  of 
Mr.  George  Russell  of  Bii-mingham,  and  elder  brother  of  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  we  owe  the  estabhshment  of  the  Ministers'  Benevolent 
Society. 

f  It  may  amuse  the  collectors  of  comparative  statistics  to  be  in- 
formed that  in  a  paper  which  Mr.  Wellbeloved  drew  up,  comparing 
the  probable  expenditure  of  York  and  Palgrave,  the  wages  of  three 
servants  (two  maids  and  a  boy)  at  the  former  place  are  set  down 
together  at  twelve  guineas. 
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beloved,  addressed  to  him,  as  one  of  the  trustees, 
by  Mr.  Barbauld.  It  is  so  appropriate  and  just, 
that  it  deserves  a  place  in  this  Memoir : — 

"He  whom  I  am  thus  convinced  I  may  recommend 
without  partiality  to  him,  with  credit  to  myself,  and  with 
justice  to  the  institution,  has,  I  am  told,  been  already  men- 
tioned to  the  Trustees.  His  name  is  Wellbeloved.  He  is 
a  Dissenting  minister,  and  has  preached  for  some  time  at 
York,  where  he  now  is.  He  was  brought  up  at  the  New 
College  at  Hackney.  Both  Mr.  Belsham  and  Mr.  Wake- 
field, who  were  his  tutors,  will,  I  doubt  not,  if  applied  to, 
give  him  the  character  of  a  diligent  student  and  good 
scholar,  and  this,  were  Dr.  Kippis  still  alive,  would,  I  am 
sure,  from  what  I  have  lately  heard  him  say,  have  been 
confirmed  by  him.  As  to  sweetness  of  temper,  gentleness 
of  manners,  and  propriety  of  conduct,  every  one  acquainted 
with  him  will  readily  allow  they  all  belong  to  him.  Of  his 
modesty  and  integrity  I  have  this  opinion,  that  did  he  not 
think  himself  equal  to  the  task,  he  would  not  come  forth  as 
a  candidate,  and  that  were  he  not  in  reality  fully  equal  to  it, 
he  would  be  the  very  last  person  to  imagine  that  he  was.  I 
would  further  observe,  that  he  is  an  early  riser,  has  formed 
a  habit  of  close  application,  and  possesses  a  solid  and  well- 
cultivated  understanding.  Tuition  is  not  an  art  to  which 
he  is  a  stranger;  he  has  now  a  few  pupils,  and  he  takes 
pleasure  in  instilling  knowledge  into  the  youthful  mind. 
As  a  minister,  his  good  sense  and  moderation,  together  with 
his  seriousness  and  desire  of  being  useful,  would,  I  dare 
say,  render  him  very  acceptable  to  the  congregation." 

His  thoughts  turned  also  to  Norwich,  where  his 
college  friend,  Mr.  Barron,  was  settled,  and  which 
had  at  this  time  the  attractions  of  au  excellent 
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literary  society  and  a  flourisliing  Unitarian  con- 
gregation; but  he  found  that  there  was  little 
chance  of  establishing  a  school  there.  Dr.  Enfield, 
who  had  tried  the  experiment,  had  only  two  pupils 
from  the  county  and  one  from  the  city. 

A  higher  sphere  of  emploj^ment  in  the  work  of 
education  seemed  to  be  opened  to  him  by  the  pro- 
posal to  remove  to  Manchester,  and  to  succeed  Dr. 
Barnes,  as  theological  tutor  in  the  College,  which 
had  been  established  there  ten  years  before,  after 
the  dissolution  of  Warrington.  This  proposal  was 
not  declined  without  long  and  anxious  deliberation. 
In  November,  1797,  Mr.  Eobinson  of  Manchester 
and  the  Eev.  Wm.  Wood  of  Leeds  had  visited 
York  on  the  part  of  the  College  Committee,  to 
express  their  wish  to  him  that  he  should  under- 
take the  office.  A  formal  invitation  was  sent  by 
Dr.  Percival  in  the  following  month.  In  his  first 
deliberations  he  was  much  influenced  by  the  ac- 
counts which  his  friends  in  London  had  received 
through  the  late  Lewis  Loyd,  who  had  been  him- 
self at  once  a  student  and  assistant  classical  tutor 
in  the  Manchester  College,  of  the  relaxed  discipline 
of  the  institution.  He  determined,  however,  to 
visit  Manchester  himself,  which  he  did  in  the 
-winter  of  1797,  and  had  an  interview  with  Dr. 
Barnes  and  some  of  the  leading  supporters  of  the 
College.  Dr.  Barnes,  though  not  disposed  to  look 
favourably  on  a  successor  of  Unitarian  opinions, 
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satisfied  him  that  the  reports  of  insubordination 
and  misconduct  were  at  least  exaggerated,  and  in- 
quiries in  other  quarters  concurred  in  the  same 
result.  Mr.  Wellbeloved  was  much  pleased 
with  the  reception  which  he  met  with  in  Man- 
chester; but  there  weie  several  circumstances 
which  made  him  hesitate  about  accepting  the 
invitation.  There  was  no  permanent  fund,  and 
only  a  small  subscription  list.  The  salary  of  the 
Divinity  tutor  was  a  hundred  guineas,  with  a 
house  free  of  rent  and  taxes,  and  liberty  to  take 
such  fees  as  he  might  fix  from  lay-students  attend- 
ing his  classes,  and  to  receive  boarders,  for  whom 
only  thirty  guineas  a  session  had  been  paid. 
What  weighed  most  unfavourably  upon  his  mind 
was  the  conviction  that  the  College  was  injudi- 
ciously placed  in  Manchester  itself,  and  that  while 
it  remained  there  the  proper  maintenance  of  dis- 
ciphne  was  impossible.  From  Manchester  he  pro- 
ceeded to  London.  His  friends  were  generally 
indisposed  to  his  removal.  Mr.  Belsham,  who  had 
himself  declined  a  similar  invitation,  and  had  been 
consulted  by  letter  by  Mr.  Wellbeloved,  sums  up, 
not  very  encouragingly,  the  arguments  for  and 
against  his  acceptance.  "  You  must  not  exchange 
your  present  situation  for  that  of  a  tutor,  under 
the  expectation  of  having  your  mind  more  at  ease. 
If  you  undertake  the  office  with  a  view  to  make  a 
better   provision   for   your   family  it  is  well.     If 
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with  a  probable  prospect  of  more  extensive  useful- 
ness, better  stiU ;  and  these  motives  will  invigorate 
and  support  your  mind  under  the  difficulties,  dis- 
appointments, and  mortifications  you  will  have  to 
encounter.  *  *  *  I  think  the  difficulties  attending 
such  a  situation  are  so  great,  that  nothing  but  a 
clear  conviction  of  having  acted  from  the  best 
principles  in  accepting  the  office  will  support  the 
mind  under  them ;  but  this  testimony  will  carry  a 
man  through  everything."  Before  leaving  London, 
however,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Eobinson,  authorizing  him 
to  say  that  "  the  choice  of  a  theological  professor 
was  made."  This  was  considered  as  a  virtual 
acceptance  of  the  office,  though  not  an  official 
communication  to  Dr.  Percival.  Wliat  other  cir- 
cumstances had  produced  a  change  in  his  views 
after  his  return  to  York  I  do  not  know ;  but  the 
parents  of  some  of  his  pupils  whom  he  had  hoped  to 
take  with  him  had  declined  to  send  them  to  Man- 
chester, and  others  who  had  promised  him  pupils 
withdrew  the  promise.  When,  in  the  beginning 
of  February,  1798,  he  finally  declined  the  in- 
vitation, the  following  resolution  was  sent  to  him 
by  Dr.  Percival: — "Eev.  Sir, — The  Special  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  College,  now  assembled,  have 
received  your  letter  with  much  surprise  and  dis- 
appointment. They  wish  you  all  prosperity  in 
your  undertaking,  and  will  proceed  without  further 
delay  to  the  nomination  of  another  gentleman  to 

E   2 
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fill  the  vacant  chair  of  Theology.  Signed,  Tho. 
Percival,  Chairman."  The  tone  of  this  letter, 
though  softened  by  a  friendly  communication  from 
Mr.  Eobinson,  gave  Mr.  Wellbeloved  much  pain. 
He  had  informed  Mr.  E-obinson  of  the  change  in 
his  determination,  and  of  its  reason;  but  that 
gentleman  had  not  intimated  it  to  the  Committee, 
on  whom,  therefore,  it  came  entirely  by  surprise. 
Throughout  life,  Mr.  Wellbeloved,  when  conscious 
only  of  honourable  purposes,  used  less  caution  in 
his  communications  than  those  who  make  Pru- 
dence their  chief  divinity.  In  reference  to  an 
affair  in  which  kindly  feeling  had  placed  him  in  a 
position  of  some  embarrassment,  he  wrote  some 
years  afterwards,  "Wisdom  must  generally  be 
very  dearly  purchased ;  it  is  too  precious  an  article 
to  be  bought  cheap."  The  vacant  offices  were  filled 
up  by  the  appointment  of  the  Eev.  Greorge  Walker, 
the  Eev.  Charles  Sanders,  and  Mr.  John  Dalton, 
and  the  Institution  was  carried  on  for  five  years 
longer. 

From  this  time  tiU  1803,  Mr.  Wellbeloved  de- 
voted himself  to  the  care  of  his  school  and  his 
congregation.  Mr.  Cappe  died  at  the  close  of 
1800,  and  he  was  unanimously  chosen  as  his  sole 
successor.  The  following  letter  was  addressed  by 
him  to  the  people  whose  pastoral  charge  he  was 
about  to  undertake  : — 

"I  return  you,  my  Christian  firiends,  my  sincere  and 
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grateful  thanks  for  the  flattering  testimony  of  your  regard 
which  I  have  so  lately  received,  in  being  chosen  to  the  im- 
portant office  of  your  minister.  It  is  a  matter  of  peculiar 
satisfaction  to  me  that  we  are  not  strangers  to  each  other, 
but  that  we  have  the  experience  of  eight  years  to  regulate 
our  mutual  expectations,  and  to  prevent  any  pain  which 
might  arise  from  disappointment.  That  I  should  serve 
you  in  the  honourable  station  in  which  Providence  has 
placed  me,  with  the  ability  that  distinguished  the  ser- 
vices of  my  much-loved  and  venerated  friend,  your  late 
faithful  and  affectionate  pastor,  is  more  than  I  can  promise 
or  than  you  will  expect.  Some  portion  of  his  spirit  will,  I 
hope,  rest  upon  me,  and  enable  me  to  discharge  the  impor- 
tant duties  of  the  station  I  am  called  to  fill,  so  as  to  promote 
our  mutual  and  lasting  benefit. 

"This,  our  more  intimate  connection,  commences  at  a 
period  distinguished  by  the  most  awful  events,  and  such 
as  loudly  call  upon  us  to  pay  the  most  serious  attention  to 
our  conduct  in  our  respective  stations.  May  I  so  preach, 
and  you  so  hear,  that  under  all  the  changes  of  these  event- 
ful times  we  may  be  consoled  with  the  testimony  of  a  good 
conscience,  and  prepared  not  only  to  do,  but  to  suffer,  the 
whole  will  of  God.  In  the  hope  that  the  relation  we  sus- 
tain to  each  other  may  contribute  to  this  important  end,  I 
beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself, 

"  Your  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

"  C.  Wellbeloved." 

He  addressed  his  people  for  the  first  time  from 
the  pulpit,  as  their  pastor,  January  18,  1801,  from 
2  Cor.  i.  24 — -"Not  that  we  have  dominion  over 
your  faith,  but  are  helpers  of  your  joy."  Having 
disclaimed  all  right  to  dictate  a  creed  to  them,  he 
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proceeds  to  show  what  is  the  Christian  teacher's 
duty,  in  reference  to  the  religious  opinions  of  his 
hearers : — 

"The  Christian  teacher  may,  and  ought,  on  all' proper 
occasions,  to  propose  to  his  hearers  those  doctrines  which 
he  regards  as  of  divine  origin  and  of  practical  importance ; 
but  having  proposed  them,  with  the  diffidence  which  be- 
comes a  faUible  being,  lie  must  leave  them  to  be  examined, 
and  not  insist  upon  their  being  implicitly  received.  If  his 
views  differ  from  the  views  of  those  to  whom  he  addresses 
himself,  he  is  not  to  be  censured  for  proposing  them  ;  nor 
is  he  to  indulge  the  expectation  that  his  views  will  produce 
universal  conviction.  As  he  should  have  liberty  to  speak, 
his  audience  should  have  liberty  to  hear.  What  he  deems 
important  truth,  his  conscience  will  compel  him  to  unfold : 
he  can  do  no  more  without  infringing  on  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  which  he  has  exercised  for  himself,  and 
which  he  should  therefore  freely  allow  to  others.  Though 
he  claim  no  dominion  over  the  faith  of  his  hearers,  he  will 
sometimes  find  himself  compelled  to  treat  upon  subjects  of 
religious  controversy.  He  should  not  make  these  the  con- 
stant, or  even  the  frequent,  topics  of  his  instruction ;  but 
occasionally  he  must,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science, warn  his  hearers  of  error,  and  confirm  them  in  the 
truth.  In  what  state,  my  friends,  is  the  Christian  world 
around  us  ?  Are  they  professing  that  faith  which  was  de- 
livered by  Christ  and  his  Apostles  ?  or,  on  the  contrary,  are 
not  the  original  truths  of  the  gospel  defaced  by  the  most 
absurd  and  dangerous  inventions  of  man  ?  In  the  mass  of 
error  which  prevails,  are  not  the  doctrines  which  the  Apostles 
preached  confounded  and  almost  lost  ?  Are  not  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  popular  creeds  and  articles  and  confessions  at 
variance  with  the  best  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  and,  if 
acted  upon,  highly  detrimental  to  human  happiness  and 
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virtue  ?  By  their  prevalence,  is  not  the  faith  of  many, 
even  in  the  glorious  privileges  and  hopes  of  the  gospel, 
destroyed,  and  infidelity  enabled  to  boast  of  victories  over 
uninformed  minds  ?  Do  not  these  corrupt  principles  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  philosopher,  and  afford  the  pre- 
tender to  wisdom  too  fair  a  pretence  for  pouring  ridicule 
upon  the  Christian  Scriptures  ?  How,  then,  can  tlie  Chris- 
tian teacher,  who  has  any  zeal  for  the  interests  of  truth  or 
the  success  of  the  gospel,  maintain  a  constant  silence  upon 
subjects  of  such  moment?  My  friends,  I  doubt  not  this 
will  appear  to  you,  as  it  does  to  me,  a  matter  too  important 
to  be  neglected  by  any  one  who  is  desirous  of  discharging 
the  duties  of  the  station  which  I  now  fill.  To  make  the 
pulpit  the  scene  for  angry  declamation  and  abuse  of  those 
who  maintain  not  the  same  opinions  as  we  hold  sacred,  is 
to  violate  the  plainest  injunctions  both  of  reason  and  Scrip- 
ture ;  to  injure,  not  to  serve,  the  interests  of  truth.  But  a 
fair  and  dispassionate  statement  of  the  arguments  on  which 
our  faith  is  founded,  will  both  confirm  us  in  our  belief  in 
revelation,  and  increase  the  influence  of  our  principles  upon 
our  temper  and  conduct. 

"  The  Christian  teacher  who  exercises  his  ministry  among 
those  who  dissent  from  the  established  Church,  should,  oc- 
casionally exhibit  the  principles  on  which  this  separation  is 
justified.  We  should  have  some  more  solid  reason  to  allege 
for  our  assembling  here  than  the  example  of  our  fathers,  or 
the  custom  of  our  education.  The  dissenting  teacher  should 
endeavour  to  confirm  his  hearers  in  the  profession  of  their 
religious  liberty.  Our  characters  have  been  unjustly  as- 
persed, our  principles  wilfully  misrepresented,  our  conduct 
cruelly  vilified.  Every  means  has  been  taken  to  render  us 
suspected  by  our  fellow-citizens,  to  prevent  those  who  ap- 
proved our  sentiments  from  joining  us,  and  to  withdraw 
from  us  the  inexperienced,  or  those  of  any  consequence  in 
the  world.     Our  name  is  cast  out  as  evil;  persons  of  weak 
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minds  have  been  tenified  into  desertion  of  the  cause  which 
they  had  espoused ;  and  the  votaries  of  interest,  fashion, 
or  ambition,  affect  to  despise  the  appellation  which  they 
once  bore.  It  will,  then,  be  my  duty  occasionally  to  call 
the  attention,  of  my  younger  hearers  especially,  to  the 
grounds  of  our  separation  from  the  established  Church, 
to  confirm  them  in  their  principles  as  dissenters,  and  to 
strengthen  their  adherence  to  the  cause  of  religious  liberty. 
You  will  justly  expect  this  from  the  character  which  I  sus- 
tain ;  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  will  endeavour  to  fulfil 
this  injunction  of  duty. 

"  It  belongs  also  to  the  Christian  teacher,  at  all  times,  to 
direct  the  frequent  attention  of  his  hearers  to  the  evidences 
of  divine  revelation.  Those  who  call  themselves  by  the 
name  of  Christ  should  be  able  to  give  some  reason  of  the 
hope  that  is  in  them.  But  at  a  time  when  infidelity  is  so 
prevalent,  and  the  efforts  of  unbelievers  to  shake  the  con- 
stancy of  Christians  so  zealous  ;  when  imposing  arguments 
and  insinuating  ridicule  are  levelled  against  our  faith  ;  when 
the  youthful  mind  is  tempted  to  aspire  after  manly  inde- 
pendence of  character,  by  rejecting  all  religious  sentiments; 
when  persons  of  every  age,  and  of  both  sexes,  are  ambitious 
of  the  appellation  of  free-thinkers,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Christian  teacher  to  stand  forward  in  the  defence  of  the 
principles  thus  madly  assailed.  This  is  an  object  which 
demands  the  steady  efforts  of  wisdom  and  of  zeal.  I  feel 
what  I  think  true  candour  towards  those  who  do  not  embrace 
the  Gospel;  unbelievers  are  not  necessarily,  as  some  repre- 
sent them,  men  of  depraved  minds  and  vicious  habits.  But 
I  must  confess  it  appears  to  me  that  they  are  in  a  state  of 
considerable  danger,  and  that  the  most  exemplary  among 
them  have  less  virtue,  and  certainly  less  happiness,  than 
Christianity  would  have  imparted  to  them.  Firmly  believ- 
ing in  the  Gospel,  and  not  without  experience  of  its  excel- 
lent effects,  T  shall  feel  it  my  duty,  as  it  has  long  been  my 
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practice,  to  illustrate  the  evidence  upon  which  it  rests,  and 
to  fortify  the  minds  of  the  inexperienced  against  the  attacks 
to  which  they  will  he  exposed  on  their  entering  into  the 
world. 

"  But  my  most  frequent  and  most  earnest  endeavours  will 
be  used  to  render  you  perfect  in  every  good  work.  It  is  of 
importance  that  our  faith  should  be  firmly  established,  but 
still  more  important  that  it  should  be  manifested  by  our 
works.  Over  your  faith  I  shall  never  claim  any  dominion  ; 
but  as  the  helper  of  your  joy,  encouraging  you  to  all  that 
will  impart  true  peace  now,  and  ensure  the  rewards  which 
the  Judge  of  all  will  bestow,  I  shall,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
zealously  and  constantly  stand  forward.  May  this  blessing 
give  success  to  all  my  labours  which  have  this  great  end  in 
view,  and  may  He  grant,  that  when  the  period  of  my  service 
here  comes  to  a  close,  and  both  you  and  I  shall  be  called  to 
give  an  account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  we  may  meet 
in  that  blessed  state  where  our  faith  shall  be  realized  and 
our  happiness  be  unalloyed  and  eternal !  " 

How  energetically  he  had  laboured  to  counteract 
the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  times  is  evinced  by 
his  having  preached  in  1794-5  a  series  of  seven 
sermons,  on  the  Unreasonableness  of  Infidelity. 
Besides  this,  the  illustration  of  the  evidences  of 
Eevelation,  and  the  removal  of  the  objections  of 
unbelievers,  formed  a  very  frequent  incidental  topic 
in  discourses  not  directly  bearing  on  this  subject. 

Few  of  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  pupils  while  he  was  a 
schoolmaster  are  now  living,  and  I  have  not  found 
among  his  papers  any  detail  of  his  course  and  mode 
of  instruction,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  procure  such 
a  statement  from  any  survivor  of  them.      I  can 
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describe  it,  therefore,  only  from  incidental  informa- 
tion derived  from  himself,  or  from  some  of  his 
pupils  whom  I  have  personally  known.  As  their 
number  was  small,  he  was  able  to  carry  on  their 
whole  literary  and  scientific  education  by  himself. 
He  was  enabled,  by  the  same  circumstance,  to 
substitute  vigilant  superintendance  and  the  in- 
fluence of  kindness,  example,  and  precept,  for 
those  harsher  modes  of  discipline  which  were 
commonly  employed  in  schools.  His  own  training 
had  been  one  of  mechanical  routine ;  he  made  it 
his  aim  to  call  out  the  intelligence  of  his  pupils  ; 
to  make  them  understand,  as  well  as  remember. 
In  his  biography  of  his  friend  Mr.  Wood,  he  has 
described  the  mode  in  which  he  carried  on  the 
instruction  of  his  female  pupils,  and  I  have  no 
doubt,  from  the  unreserved  communication  which 
took  place  between  them,  that  Mr.  Wellbeloved 
adopted  his  plans,  as  far  as  they  were  applicable, 
in  the  education  of  boys.  He  was  the  companion 
of  his  pupils  in  their  amusements  and  in  their 
walks,  which  were  made  the  means  of  instruction 
in  natural  history,  as  well  as  of  placing  the  teacher 
on  that  footing  of  confidential  intercourse  with  his 
scholars,  which  is  at  once  an  incentive  to  diligence, 
and  a  preservative  of  correct  moral  feeling  and 
conduct.  No  person  very  distinguished  in  after 
life  proceeded  from  his  school,  but  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  trace  their  course,  they  have  filled 
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their  stations  honourably  and  usefully,  and  I  have 
never  known  one  who  did  not  speak  with  respect 
and  affectionate  gratitude  of  his  master.  Several 
of  them,  whom  circumstances  allowed  to  maintain 
subsequent  intercourse  with  him,  became  in  man- 
hood his  attached  friends.  One  pleasing  testimony 
to  the  moral  influence  of  his  example  was  publicly 
given  by  his  pupil,  a  clergyman  of  the  established 
Church,  the  Rev.  "William  Fenton,  founder  of  the 
Doncaster  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  who, 
in  a  speech  made  at  a  meeting  in  York,  in  1833, 
attributed  his  own.  zeal  for  philanthropic  objects 
to  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  instructions  and  example, 
when  he  lived  under  his  roof. 

In  the  year  1802,  Mr.  Wellbeloved  added  to 
his  various  occupations  that  of  a  literary  critic. 
Messrs.  Longman  and  Rees  had  projected  the  plan 
of  an  Annual  Ee\iew,  which  should  give  an 
account  of  all  the  English  works  published  within 
the  year,  and  as  many  of  the  foreign  publications  as 
space  permitted.  It  was  to  perform  the  same 
office  for  literature  as  the  Annual  Register  had 
long  done  for  history,  and  to  have  nearly  the  same 
form.  The  editorship  having  been  given  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Aikin,  who  had  now  settled  in  London, 
and  devoted  himself  to  hterary  and  scientific  occu- 
pations, his  friend  at  York  naturally  occurred  to 
him  as  one  well  fitted  to  undertake  the  department 
of  Theology  and  Metaphysics,  for  which  "  a  man 
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of  moderation  and  learning"  was  required,  and 
Mr.  Wellbeloved  accepted  the  offer,  wliicli  promised 
a  fair  remuneration  for  his  labour,*  and  gave  him 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  all 
the  literature  of  the  year  relating  to  the  subjects 
in  which  he  was  most  interested.  The  chief  busi- 
ness of  the  critic,  according  to  the  old  idea  of 
reviewing,  which  The  Edinburgh  was  soon  to 
put  out  of  fashion,  was  to  give  a  fair  analysis  of 
every  important  work.  Mr.  Wellbeloved  would 
more  readily  engage  in  the  undertaking,  as  several 
of  his  friends  were  to  bear  a  part  in  it,  among  the 
rest  Mr.  Wood,  to  whom  Natui'al  History  was 
assigned.  In  the  letter  containing  an  account  of 
his  coadjutors,  Mr.  Aikin  mentions  Dr.  Yellowly, 
and  his  own  brother  Charles,  for  the  various 
branches  of  medicine ;  William  Taylor  of  Nor- 
wich, for  politics,  history,  and  Grerman  literature ; 
Trend  for  mathematics  ;  Carr  for  legal  works ;  and 
Mrs.  Barbauld  for  the  leading  articles  in  poetry 
and  belles  lettres.  How  far  these  arrangements 
were  permanently  carried  out,  except  as  regards 
Mr.  Wellbeloved  and  Mr.  Wood,  I  do  not  know. 
The  hope  of  engaging  Mr.  Porson  for  classics  was 
not  realized,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  Dew- 
hurst.     Mrs.    Barbauld    contributed    to    the   first 

*  As  a  contribution  to  the  History  of  Prices,  I  may  mention  that 
Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  i)aid  their  labourers  seven  guineas  and  a- 
half  per  sheet. 
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volume  the  review  of  Chateaubriand's  Genie  du 
Christianisme  and  of  the  second  volume  of  Miss 
Baillie's  Plays;  but  with  her  known  distaste  for 
compulsory  labour,  she  was  not  likely  to  work  long 
in  such  a  literary  treadmill.  In  sending  Mr.  Well- 
beloved  a  parcel  of  fifty-five  theological  works,  the 
editor  says,  "these  are,  I  imagine,  a  full  half  of 
the  books  which  will  fall  to  your  share."  He 
furnished  to  the  first  volume  about  eighty- six 
pages  of  print;  a  MS.  which  would  have  occupied 
another  sheet  and  a  half  having  been  lost  in  trans- 
mission. Some  of  the  articles,  therefore,  in  the 
latter  part,  were  supplied  by  other  coadjutors. 
The  review  of  the  labours  of  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  written  by  Robert  Southey,  who 
was  a  large  contributor  in  various  departments.* 
Mr.  Wellbeloved's  part  includes  reviews  of  Cappe's 
Critical  Dissertations,  and  Nisbett's  treatises  on  the 
subject  of  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  Marsh's 
translation  of  Michaelis,  and  some  pamphlets  occa- 
sioned by  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  three  first 
Gospels,  Paley's  Natural  Theology,  Maltby's  Illus- 
trations of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
Puller's  Calvinistic  and  Socinian  Systems  Compared, 
Porteus's  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew, 
Burder's  Oriental  Customs,  Lindsey's  Conversations 
on  the  Divine  Government,  Zollikofer's  Sermons, 

*  See  his  Life,  by  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Soutliey,  vol.  ii.  pp.  250,  294. 
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and  some  pampMets  on  the  Calvinistic  or  non-Cal- 
vinistic  character  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  a  review  of  a  year's 
productions  in  theological  literature,  at  the  present 
day,  would  not  furnish  so  rich  a  list  of  original  and 
valuable  works.  It  must  have  been  a  pleasant,  as 
well  as  an  improving,  labour  to  analyze  and  judge 
them,  and  this  duty  has  been  carefully  and  can- 
didly performed  by  Mr.  Wellbeloved ;  but  it  was 
impossible,  with  such  a  host  of  authors  waiting 
for  review,  to  dwell  elaborately  on  even  the  most 
important.  I  infer  that  the  tone  of  his  articles 
was  thought  by  the  editor  too  indulgent,  as  I  find 
him  suggesting,  after  the  publication  of  the  first 
volume,  that  though  he  had  abandoned  flagellation 
in  the  case  of  his  pupils,  a  smart  touch  of  the 
scourge  might  do  good  to  some  flagrant  ofilenders. 
It  was  very  foreign  to  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  nature  to 
inflict  pain,  even  on  the  worst  of  literary  sinners, 
but  the  following  article  on  Simeon's  Five  Hun- 
dred Skeletons  of  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1  and  2, 
will  show  that  he  could  effectively  administer  the 
corrective  of  playful  satire  : — 


"  More  than  three  huudrecl  of  these  skeletons  have  been 
sent  into  the  world  already,  and,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  nervous  and  the  timid,  have,  we  fear,  been  obtruded 
into  our  pulpits.  Skeletons  are,  to  most  persons,  frightful 
and  disgusting  objects ;  and  however  artfully  they  may  be 
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adorned,  present  a  loathsome  appearance.  No  art  or  device 
of  man  can  ever  effectually  conceal  them.  Who  will  not 
be  able  to  detect  the  artificial  eye,  or  the  false  and  painted 
cheek  ?  Who  will  fail  to  discover  the  borrowed  muscular 
appearance  of  the  limb,  or  the  wiry  joint  ?  Can  anything 
less  than  a  miracle  cause  the  dry  bones  to  live  ?  But  to  be 
serious.  We  cannot  express  too  strongly  our  disapprobation 
of  the  skeleton  helps  to  composition,  which  Mr.  Simeon  has 
prepared  for  our  younger  divines.  The  eloquence  of  the 
English  pulpit  has  long  been  defective,  and  if  the  publi- 
cation now  before  us  should  come  into  general  use,  it  will 
be  utterly  destroyed.  Our  sermons  will  lose  every  portion, 
even  of  the  excellence  they  now  possess  ;  they  will  be  des- 
titute of  vigour  of  thought,  as  well  as  elegance  of  language, 
and  a  cold,  dry,  uninteresting  style  will  usurp  the  place 
of  even  that  little  energy  by  which  the  majority  of  our 
pulpit  compositions  is  now  distinguished." 

The  Annual  Review,  though  its  first  volume 
had  a  considerable  sale,  seems  never  to  have  been 
popular.  A  volume  in  royal  8vo,  in  double  co- 
lumns, and  consisting  of  968  pages,  might  be  use- 
ful as  a  book  of  reference  on  the  shelves  of  a 
library,  but  v^^as  appalling  from  its  bulk,  and  it 
came  too  late  for  the  class  of  readers  who  take 
up  a  review,  in  order  to  keep  themselves  in  the 
current  of  literary  history.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  remedy  this  evil  by  publication  in  weekly  parts, 
but  without  success.  It  was  an  inherent  incon- 
venience in  the  plan,  that  the  obligation  to  notice 
all  the   publications  of  the  year,  however  briefly 
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some  of  tliem  might  be  despatched,  curtailed  the 
space  which  might  have  been  allotted  to  works  of 
high  merit.  The  edge  of  public  curiosity  had  been 
taken  off  by  the  monthly  publications  (quarterlies, 
in  those  days,  there  were  none),  before  the  An- 
nual made  its  appearance.  The  publication  was 
irregular.  The  editor  was  not  a  man  of  business 
habits ;  the  publishers  complained  that  the  con- 
tributors were  not  punctual;  the  contributors  al- 
leged that  they  were  allowed  too  little  time  for 
their  work.  "  I  judge  with  you,"  writes  Mr.  Wood 
to  Mr.  Wellbeloved,  "  that  our  learned  lords  and 
masters,  thinking  it  to  be  as  much  a  mechanical 
business,  and  quite  as  easy,  to  write  as  to  print  a 
book ;  sensible,  also,  that  as  it  is  generally  much 
less  profitable  it  ought  to  take  up  proportionally 
less  time,  and,  perhaps,  not  considering  that  we 
are  but  young  in  the  book-making  business,  have 
most  unconscionably  hurried  us,  and  poured  in 
upon  us  more  matter  than  we  can  read  with  suf- 
ficient attention,  to  say  nothing  of  digesting,  ar- 
ranging, and  other  processes  of  that  kind,  which 
were  formerly  thought  of  some  consequence  in  the 
craft  and  mystery  of  authorship.  Bad  as  my  task 
is,  I  find  yours  is  worse.  I  have  only  thirty-two 
vols,  and  one  pamphlet !  I  believe  it  will  be  best 
to  make  ourselves  easy,  and  say  to  Messrs.  Long- 
man and  Eees,  as  the  convict  on  his  way  to  the 
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gallows  said  to  the  mob,  '  Gentlemen,  you  may 
hurry  as  you  please,  hut  depend  upon  it,  nothing 
can  he  done  till  we  are  ready.'  " 

Notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in  his  la- 
hours  produced  hy  the  removal  of  the  College 
from  Manchester  to  York,  Mr.  Wellbeloved  con- 
tinued his  contributions  to  the  theological  depart- 
ment of  the  Annual  Eeview  till  its  close.  Mr. 
Aikin  resigned  the  editorship  after  pubhshing  the 
sixth  volume,  and  the  seventh  was  undertaken  by 
the  Rev.  Thos.  Rees.  The  publication  was  rather 
suddenly  dropped,  when  he  had  already  finished 
some  articles  for  an  eighth.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  all  the  theological  reviews 
were  contributed  by  him.  Some  few  were  sup- 
plied by  the  editor,  some  by  Mr.  Dewhurst;  but 
all  the  more  elaborate  ones  were  from  Mr.  Well- 
beloved's  pen.  By  a  mistake  of  the  publishers, 
some  works  designed  for  him  in  the  volume  for 
1806  were  sent  to  Mr.  Wm.  Taylor,  and  reviewed 
by  him.  The  articles  on  Methodism  and  Missions, 
in  the  two  first  volumes,  are  by  Southey.  The 
review  of  Middleton  on  the  Greek  article,  in  vol. 
vii.,  is  also  by  another  writer,  I  believe  Mr.  (Dr.) 
Jones,  author  of  a  Greek  Grammar  and  Lexicon, 
and  of  the  Illustrations  of  the  Four  Gospels, 
reviewed  by  Mr.  Wellbeloved,  with  discriminating 
praise  and  censure,  in  the  same  volume. 

Mr.  Wellbeloved  had  already,  on  more  than  one 
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occasion,  appeared  before  the  public  as  an  author. 
Dr.  Horsley's  outrageous  attack  upon  the  Unita- 
rians, in  a  letter  written  to  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese  of  St.  David's,  calling  upon  them  publicly 
to  recommend  the  case  of  the  French  priests,  com- 
pelled to  emigrate  by  the  Eevolution,  had  not  been 
forgotten  by  him.  The  same  prelate  had  betrayed 
his  bias  towards  popery  by  recently  declaring  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  that  "  if  there  was  any  defect 
in  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  this  country, 
it  was  in  the  want  of  religious  forms  to  arrest  the 
attention  and  seize  on  the  imagination  of  the 
people."  Mr.  Wellbeloved  availed  himself,  in 
1799,  of  a  custom,  then  frequent  among  Dis- 
senters, the  celebration  of  the  fifth  of  November 
as  a  providential  deliverance  from  popery,  to  vin- 
dicate Unitarians  from  the  reflections  of  the 
bishop,  expressed  in  the  following  words : — 

"You  will  remind  them"  (your  respective  congregations) 
"  that  the  persons  for  whom  we,  in  the  name  of  God,  im- 
plore aid,  however  they  may  differ  from  us  in  certain  points 
of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  external  rites,  are,  nevertheless, 
our  brethren,  members  of  Christ,  heirs  of  the  promises; 
adhering,  indeed,  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  of 
Eome,  in  which  they  have  been  educated,  but  more  en- 
deared to  us  by  the  example  they  exhibit  of  patient  suffer- 
ing for  conscience'  sake,  than  estranged  by  what  we  deem 
their  errors  and  corruptions.  More  near  and  dear  to  us,  in 
truth,  by  far  than  some,  who,  affecting  to  be  called  our  Pro- 
testant brethren,  have  no  other  title  to  the  name  of  Pro- 
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testants  than  a  Jew  or  a  Pagan,  wlio,  not  being  a  Christian, 
is,  for  that  reason  only,  not  a  papist ;  persons  who,  pro- 
fessing to  receive  our  Lord  as  a  teacher,  as  the  very  Ma- 
hometans receive  him,  call  in  question,  however, — what  is 
not  called  in  question  by  the  Mahometans, — the  infallibility 
of  his  doctrine ;  and  under  the  mask  of  an  affected  zeal  for 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  are  endeavouring  to  propagate  in 
this  country  those  very  notions  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  the  rights  of  man,  and  an  unlimited  right  of  private 
judgment,  in  -  opposition  to  ecclesiastical  discipline, — those 
treasonable  and  atheistical  notions  which,  in  France,  have 
wrought  the  total  subversion  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
constitution,  the  confusion  of  all  rights,  the  abolition  of  all 
property,  the  extinction  of  all  religion,  and  the  loss  of  all 
liberty  to  the  individual,  except  that  of  blaspheming  God 
and  reviling  kings." 

This  passage  was  written,  as  will  be  evident  from 
its  allusions,  several  years  before ;  but  Mr.  Well- 
beloved  justifies  himself  for  bringing  it  before  his 
congregation,  by  observing,  that  such  sentiments 
were  still  held  of  the  faith  and  practice  of  Unita- 
rians. There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester  would  have  retracted  or 
modified  what  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  had  said. 
Appealing  to  his  text,  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them,"  he  claims  for  the  principles  of  TJni- 
tarianism  a  tendency  to  produce  a  character  wholly 
nnlike  the  bishop's  description.  To  the  objec- 
tion which  might  be  made  to  his  argument,  he 
replies : — 

"  It  militates  in  no  respect  against  our  principles,  that 

F  2 
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there  are  those  amongst  us  who  profess  them  without  feel- 
ing their  influence.  Many  amongst  us  are  persons  of  an 
inquisitive  turn  of  mind,  who,  from  indifferent  churchmen, 
have  become,  through  the  force  of  truth,  Unitarians,  and 
have  brought  their  indifference  with  them.  They  have  em- 
braced this  doctrine  as  they  would  any  speculative  tnith ; 
and  having  never  been  in  the  habit  of  reducing  their  faith 
to  practice,  they  continue  what  they  were — men  of  the 
world.  Others  are  Unitarians  because  their  fathers  were 
so  before  them ;  the  word  of  truth  in  them,  not  having  any 
deeper  root,  is  easily  choked  by  the  cares  and  riches  and 
pleasures  of  this  life,  and  so  bringeth  no  fruit  to  perfection : 
so  it  is  in  all  other  denominations  of  Cluistians.  But  we 
can  reckon  those,  and  many  of  them  too,  who,  having  re- 
ceived the  doctrine  in  an  honest  and  good  mind  from  con- 
viction, not  only  of  its  truth,  but  of  its  superior  practical 
tendency,  keep  it  and  bring  forth  fruit  with  perseverance. 

"The  Bishop  of  Kochester  will  not  allow  us  so  much 
of  Christianity  as  the  Mahometans  possess;  and  another 
equally  uncandid  and  more  popular  writer,  calls  Unita- 
rianism,  in  a  manner  somewhat  canting  and  vulgar,  '  the 
halfway  house  to  Deisml  by  which  he  means  infidelity. 

"  In  the  earliest,  the  apostolic  age  of  the  Gospel,  that 
man  was  a  Christian,  who  believed  in  his  heart  that  Jesus 
was  the  Christ,  and  confessed  his  faith  openly  to  the  glory 
of  God  the  Father.  Whatever,  therefore,  modern  teachers 
of  the  Gospel  may  assert  concerning  us,  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Apostles  in  our  favour,  and  in  this  testimony 
we  have  reason  to  rejoice.  We  believe  with  our  whole 
hearts  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  and  we  are  not  backward 
to  profess  our  faith  with  all  boldness  and  zeal ;  with  more 
zeal  and  boldness,  indeed,  than  some  who  will  not  allow  us 
the  honourable  name  of  Christians.  That  some  have  gone 
out  from  us  cannot  be  denied ;  that  Unitarians  have  become 
unbelievers,  is  a  fact  too  notorious  to  be  disputed ;  but  what 
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sect  is  there  from  which,  of  late,  there  have  not  been  nu- 
merous similar  defections  ?  The  charge  hes  against  all 
parties,  and,  consequently,  has  no  force  as  applied  to  us 
alone.  We  are  as  far,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  much 
farther  removed  from  infidelity  than  they  who  profess  a 
corrupt  Christianity ;  and  it  can  only  be  owing  to  that  in- 
fatuation which  God  is  now  permitting  to  operate  upon  the 
minds  of  men,  in  order  eventually  to  produce  some  impor- 
tant change  in  the  religious  world,  that  any  who  have  once 
enjoyed  the  light  of  the  primitive  Christian  doctrine  should 
choose  to  wander  in  the  oppressive  gloom  of  infidelity  and 
atheism.  This  infatuation  has  seized  men  indiscriminately, 
and  all  the  difierent  sects  of  Christianity  have  to  lament  its 
difi'usion." 

The  author  repels,  with  great  energy,  the  slander 
that  the  Unitarians  were  partizans  of  anarchical 
principles. 

"  I  must  detain  you  a  few  moments  longer,  while  I 
endeavour  to  refute  a  more  insidious,  and  an  equally  un- 
founded charge.  We  are  classed  with  levellers  and  regicides, 
blasphemers  of  God  and  revilers  of  kings — madly  bent 
upon  the  destruction  of  regular  government — ready  to 
become  plunderers  of  the  property  of  others,  and  secretly 
endeavouring  to  bring  upon  our  country  all  those  evils 
which  have  desolated  a  neighbouring  nation.  Good  God  ! 
to  what  will  not  religious  bigotry  impel  men  !  Have  Uni- 
tarians then  alone  no  interest  in  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
their  country  ?  Have  they  no  property  to  lose  ?  Have 
they  not  among  their  number  manufacturers  and  merchants 
of  the  first  name  and  credit,  whose  whole  substance  depends 
upon  the  preservation  of  public  tranquillity  and  subordi- 
nation, and  who  have,  therefore,  as  powerful  motives  to 
support  the  constitution  of  this  country  as  any  one  who  sits 
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upon  the  episcopal  bench  ?  In  our  sentiments  respecting 
the  person  of  Christ,  what  is  there  which  necessarily  leads 
us  to  adopt  political  opinions,  or  to  engage  in  political 
practices,  hostile  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  our  country  ? 
In  any  other  article  of  our  religious  faith,  what  is  there  that 
perverts  our  understanding,  and  corrupts  our  hearts,  so 
much  as  to  cause  us  to  prefer  violence,  tumult,  and  rapine, 
to  the  enjoyment  of  personal  liberty  and  security,  and  the 
unmolested  possession  of  our  property  ?  Nothing,  surely, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  sober-minded  and  candid.  No  article 
in  our  religious  faith  produces  that  depravity  which  rejoices 
in  the  suflferings  attending  all  political  convulsions ;  nor  are 
we  of  that  needy  class  which  subsists  upon  the  spoils  of 
others.  Those  who  have  avowed  principles  at  all  tending 
to  anarchy,  have  been  neither  Unitarians  nor  Churchmen ; 
they  have  been  persons  of  no  religion,  removed  from  the 
influence  of  that  doctrine  which  breathes  good-will  to  all, 
and  instructs  us  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men. 

"  We  may  have  intemperate  men  amongst  us,  and  their 
language  may,  in  many  instances,  have  been  misapphed  and 
misunderstood ;  so  it  has  happened  to  other  religious  deno- 
minations. We  may  have  had,  and  still  may  have,  amongst 
us  those,  who  in  their  closets  have  conceived  that  the  most 
perfect  theoretical  form  of  government  is  the  Kepublican : — 
the  Church  of  England  has,  in  her  own  bosom,  persons  of 
exactly  the  same  description.  It  cannot  be  decided,  from 
the  speculative  principles,  even  of  such  persons,  what  their 
political  conduct,  when  tried,  would  prove.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  speculations  of  a  few  individuals  amongst  them, 
as  a  body  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  they  are 
firmly  attached  to  that  form  of  government,  under  which 
this  nation  has  been  so  long  prosperous  and  happy.  And 
should  occasion  require  it,  notwithstanding  the  unjust  sus- 
picions of  many  of  their  countrymen,  they  will  be  found  as 
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ready  as  any  other  class  of  the  community  in  giving  it 
effect,  and  in  warding  off  the  evils  of  anarchy  and  levelling 
principles.  Protestant  Dissenters  have  served  their  country 
in  times  of  great  necessity  and  danger,  and  all  denomi- 
nations of  them  are  ready  to  serve  it  again.  Whatever  the 
uncandid  may  say  to  the  contrary,  I  am  well  assured  that 
they  are  not  the  persons  who  would  invite  an  enemy  to 
destroy  the  liberties  of  Englishmen,  or  assist  the  invader  in 
the  execution  of  his  nefarious  purposes.  They  will  defend, 
when  called  to  it,  that  government  which  their  ancestors 
contributed  so  greatly  to  establish,  and  under  which,  though 
they  do  not  enjoy  all  the  privileges  they  desire,  nor  all  to 
which  they  think  themselves  entitled,  they  do  yet  enjoy 
enough  to  attach  them  to  its  interests. 

"  The  sentiments  they  entertain  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  Christian  Church  can  have  no  effect  whatever  upon 
their  political  principles  and  conduct.  In  separating  the 
Ecclesiastical  from  the  Civil  Constitution,  they  do  no  more 
than  others,  not  Unitarians,  have  done  also ;  although  they 
regard  the  alliance  between  Church  and  State  as  unscrip- 
tural  and  unfriendly  to  the  true  interests  of  the  Gospel,  the 
Constitution,  consisting  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  may, 
and  does,  appear  to  them  wise  and  beneficial. 

"  Such,  my  friends,  is  the  defence  we  honestly  set  up; 
and  in  the  judgement  of  the  impartial  it  will  have  due 
weight.  Upon  the  minds  of  those  who  are  predetermined 
to  condemn  us,  who  have  none  of  that  '  charity  which  is 
kind,  which  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  which  thinketh 
no  evil;'  neither  this,  nor  any  other  attempt  to  justify  our- 
selves, can  produce  the  desired  effect.  In  regard  to  such 
persons,  we  must  pray  '  that  it  would  please  God  to  forgive 
our  enemies,  persecutors,  and  slanderers,  and  to  turn  their 
hearts,'  while  we  console  ourselves  with  the  testimony  of  a 
good  conscience." 
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This  spirited  vindication  of  their  faith  and  prin- 
ciples made  Mr,  Wellbeloved  extensively  known 
to  the  Unitarian  body  in  other  parts  of  England, 
who,  from  the  remoteness  of  his  situation,  and  the 
narrow  sphere  of  his  duties,  had  previously  been 
strangers  to  his  abilities  and  attainments.  My 
first  acquaintance  with  the  name,  which  was  after- 
wards to  be  so  familiar  to  me,  was  made  in  copying 
the  book-lists  of  the  Western  Unitarian  Society,  of 
which  my  father  was  Secretary,  and  which  had 
placed  his  sermon  in  their  Catalogue. 

The  extracts  from  this  sermon  show,  among 
other  things,  the  eifect  which  the  events  of  the 
closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  pro- 
duced in  changing  political  feeling.  The  sympathy 
which  the  friends  of  liberty  had  felt  for  the  French 
Revolution,  and  even  for  the  French  Republic,  had 
given  place  to  disgust  at  the  crimes  by  which  the 
cause  of  freedom  had  been  sullied,  and  dread  of 
the  military  ambition  which  had  succeeded  to  the 
patriotic  ardour  with  which  invasion  had  been 
repelled.  This  change  is  still  more  strongly 
marked  in  the  next  sermon  which  Mr.  Wellbeloved 
printed,  preached  on  occasion  of  the  day  of  national 
humiliation,  October  19,  1803,  and  published  "to 
testify  his  attachment  to  the  civil  constitution 
under  which  he  lives,  and  to  aid  the  virtuous 
exertions  of  those  who  are  so  zealously  ofiering 
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themselves  in  its  defence."  The  peace  of  Amiens,* 
which  had  been  employed  by  the  Chief  Consul  of 
France  in  extending  his  dominion  and  preparing 
the  means  of  executing  the  ulterior  schemes  of  his 
ambition,  had  been  broken  in  the  preceding  spring, 
under  circumstances  which  had  roused  the  spirit  of 
the  nation,  and  even  those  who  admitted  that 
Prance  might  have  the  advantage  in  an  argument 
founded  on  the  letter  of  treaties,  could  not  deny 
that  the  whole  course  of  her  proceedings  had  been 
a  violation  of  their  spirit. 

Mr.  Wellbeloved  took  for  his  text  Isaiah's  pro- 
phecy of  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib. 

"It  is  a  subject  at  all  times  of  pleasing  and  useful 
reflection,  but  possessing  a  more  than  common  interest  at 
the  present  crisis,  when  the  enslaver  of  Europe  is  preparing 
to  descend  upon  the  shores  of  our  native  island,  and  mena- 
cing us  with  a  vengeance  that  shall  find  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  former  periods." 

Having  detailed  the  events  of  Sennacherib's 
invasion,  his  insatiable  ambition,  his  insidious 
promises,  and  arrogant  threats,  the  preacher 
proceeds  : — 

*  On  occasion  of  the  announcement  of  peace  in  1801,  Mr.  Well- 
beloved  writes  to  IVIr.  Wood.  "  WTiat  say  you  to  a  trip  next  summer 
to  Paris  ?  I  should  like  exceedingly  to  be  one  of  a  party  -with  you. 
By  some  means  or  other  I  will,  if  not  absolutely  impossible,  see  that 
wonderful  deposit  of  curiosities,  dead  and  living,  animate  and  in- 
animate, in  the  course  of  next  year."  It  was  found,  I  suppose,  im- 
possible, and  Mr.  Wellbeloved  never  crossed  the  Channel. 
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"  Can  anythiQg  more  strongly  resemble  the  character 
and  conduct  of  tlie  present  ruler  of  France  ?  Has  not  the 
historian  of  the  house  of  Judah  delineated,  as  by  the  pen 
of  prophecy,  the  boastful  conqueror  of  this  western  world, 
the  ambitious  invader  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Europe? 
How  long  have  his  emissaries  been  reviling  that  happy  con- 
stitution under  which  Britons  have  lived  and  flourished,  and 
endeavouring,  but  in  vain,  to  weaken  the  attachment  of  the 
people  to  that  family  who  have  occupied  the  throne  of  these 
islands  with  credit  to  themselves,  and  advantage  to  the 
people,  in  times  both  of  public  danger  and  of  public  tran- 
quillity !  How  loudly  and  incessantly  does  the  usurper 
make  his  boast  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  who  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  resistless,  all-conquering  arms  of  the  great 
nation,  or  of  those  whom,  by  deceit,  no  less  than  force,  he 
has  reduced  to  become  his  tributaries  and  vassals !  In 
what  insulting  terms  has  he  not  spoken  of  our  national 
character,  and  what  contempt  does  he  not  even  still  affect  to 
pour  upon  the  energetic  means  by  which  we  are  preparing  to 
repel  his  plundering  bands !  By  assuming  in  the  different 
nations  through  which  he  has  carried  his  arms,  the  religious 
character  by  which  those  nations  are  distinguished,  march- 
ing in  Italy  under  the  banner  of  the  cross,  and  in  the  east 
of  the  crescent,  he  has  shown  his  utter  contempt  of  all 
religion,  and  degraded  it  by  rendering  it  subservient  to  the 
cause  of  lawless  power  and  cruel  tyranny.  And  now,  having 
thus  openly  despised  and  ridiculed  the  God  of  truth,  he 
dares  to  call  himself  his  appointed  minister,  chosen  and 
commissioned  to  deal  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  a 
nation  which  he  hesitates  not  to  assert  has  long  been  a 
curse  to  Europe  and  the  world.  He,  too,  like  his  pre- 
decessor of  Assyria,  with  no  less  art  than  falsehood,  has 
attempted  in  every  country  to  persuade  the  inferior  orders  of 
society  that  they  are  not  the  objects  of  his  anger,  nor  will 
be  the  sufferers  from  his  success.     He  comes,  he  would  fain 
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have  them  believe,  to  lighten  and  remove  their  burdens,  to 
procure  for  them  the  blessings  of  real  liberty  and  lasting 
peace;  not  considering  the  lesson  which  the  subjugated 
nations  of  Europe  are  now  reading  to  us,  nor  the  bitterness 
of  the  complaint  which  they  are  daily  uttering.  *  His  little 
finger  is  thicker  than  our  former  ruler's  loins.  If  we  have 
before  been  chastised  with  scourges,  we  are  now  chastised 
with  scorpions.' " 

In  the  following  animated  passage  tlie  preacher 
expresses  the  grounds  of  his  hope  that  the  ruler  of 
France  might  meet  with  the  same  discomfiture 
which  attended  the  expedition  of  Sennacherib. 

"  The  war  is  a  defensive  war.  Upon  its  issue  depends 
not  the  possession  of  a  few  islands  on  a  distant  ocean,  or  of 
rich  provinces  in  a  distant  continent,  but  our  existence  as 
that  free  people  who  have  been  long  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  However  trivial  the  pretext  for  entering  upon  the 
war  may  have  been,  the  cause  for  which  it  is  carried  on  is 
momentous — no  less  than  the  preservation  of  our  liberties 
and  our  lives.  We  are  fighting  for  the  shade  of  our  own 
oaks  and  the  streams  from  our  own  springs.  We  are  now 
called  to  defend  our  rightful  monarch  from  degradation  and 
insult;  our  princes,  our  nobles,  and  our  senators  from 
poverty  and  exile;  our  wives  and  daughters  from  the  brutal 
violence  of  a  lawless  soldiery;  our  fathers  and  sons  from 
slavery  and  death.  When  we  think  over  the  magnitude 
and  extent  of  the  misery  with  which  we  are  threatened, 
instead  of  despondency,  why  feel  we  not  confidence  ?  The 
proud  Assyrian  led  in  vain  his  locust  troops  to  pollute  and 
destroy  the  little  hill  of  Zion :  the  Persian  despot,  having 
marched  in  eastern  pomp,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  force  of 
his  empire,  to  insult  and  overthrow  the  venerable  seat  of 
ancient  liberty,  returned  a  miserable  fugitive,  unpitied  and 
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alone,  through  those  very  provinces  which  were  lately  not 
sufficient  to  supply  the  luxuries  of  his  table.  We,  ourselves, 
in  later  times,  were  discomfited,  when  we  unjustly  attempted 
to  prevent  the  independence  of  our  powerful  and  distant 
colonies,  and  to  fill  our  treasury  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
with  the  profits  of  the  industrious  settler  on  the  shores  of 
the  Ohio.  Even  those  who  are  now  threatening  to  be  the 
invaders  were  not  suflFered  to  fall  before  the  numerous  and 
well- disciplined  forces  that  were  on  their  march  to  dictate  to 
them  the  government  they  should  form,  and  the  laws  they 
should  obey ;  why,  then,  may  we  not  humbly  trust  in  the 
same  beneficent  Providence,  to  baffle  and  bring  to  nought 
those  counsels  and  those  attempts  which  would  deprive  us 
of  our  dearest  privileges ;  violate  our  most  sacred  rights ; 
rob  us  of  our  most  valued  possessions  and  reduce  us  to 
slavery,  misery,  and  ruin  ?  " 

The  result  of  a  successful  invasion  by  France 
would  be,  that — 

"  Those  wise  and  salutary  laws,  which  have  received  the 
sanction  of  ages,  and  under  which  we  and  our  fathers  have 
lived  in  security  and  freedom,  would  give  place  to  a  code 
formed  by  some  ephemeral  legislator,  subversive  of  all  our 
former  habits,  and  liable  to  perpetual  and  vexatious  change, 
according  to  the  caprice  or  interest  of  successive  tyrants. 
The  religion  for  which  our  ancestors  fought  valiantly  in  the 
field,  and  bled  undauntedly  on  the  scaffold,  would  yield  to 
one  more  favourable  to  despotic  power ;  the  stately  temples 
in  which  our  mitred  prelates  give  borrowed  dignity  and  splen- 
dour to  the  Protestant  faith,  would  once  more  resound  with 
invocations  to  saints,  angels,  and  the  Mother  of  God;  while 
our  more  humble  buildings  would  be  either  wantonly  insult- 
ed, closed  against  our  entrance,  or  compelled  to  echo  only 
the  praises  of  tyianny  and  the  eulogies  of  the  oppressor.     A 
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power  already  too  mighty  for  the  repose  of  Europe,  would 
be  enlarged  beyond  all  calculation ;  an  ambition  which  grasps 
at  extended  dominion,  would  suffer  itself  to  be  limited  by 
no  bounds.  Our  navy,  which  now  rides,  the  defence  of  the 
oppressed  and  the  protection  of  the  weak,  would  insult  every 
shore,  and  convey  the  ministers  of  destruction  from  one  end 
of  the  world  to  another.  The  levities  and  vices  of  the  con- 
querors would  be  widely  diffused ;  injury  felt  on  one  side, 
and  injustice  committed  on  the  other,  would  raise  and  cherish 
the  worst  of  passions.  When  we  contemplate  this  probable 
result  of  the  success  of  our  inveterate  foe,  may  we  not  with- 
out presumption,  encouraged  by  the  perfections  of  the  great 
Ruler  of  nations,  hope  that  our  country  is  not  destined  to 
yield  to  the  prowess  of  invading  Gaul  ?  The  interests  of 
the  world  are  involved  in  the  issue  of  this  awful  contest ; 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Ruler  of  the  world 
will  not  permit  these  interests  to  be  the  sport  of  ambition 
and  of  tyranny." 

I  have  quoted  more  freely  from  tliese  early  pub- 
lications of  Mr.  Wellbeloved,  because  from  the 
length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  they  can  have  been 
seen  only  by  a  few  of  the  present  generation.  They 
appear  to  me  to  prove  that  had  he  enjoyed  more 
leisure,  and  been  excited,  by  a  wider  sphere  of 
ministerial  duty,  to  cultivate  the  art  of  pulpit  ora- 
tory, he  would  have  obtained  high  distinction  as  a 
preacher. 

To  the  period  of  his  life  preceding  the  removal 
of  Manchester  College  to  York,  belongs  also  the 
publication  of  his  Devotional  Exercises  for  young 
persons,   of  which   the   first   edition   appeared   in 
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1801.     Both   as   a   parent   and   an   instructor   of 
youth,  he  had  felt  the  want  of  a  work  which  should 
inculcate  religious  principles,  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  rational  piety.     I  am  not  aware  that  any 
manual  existed,  composed  on  a  similar  plan  to  his, 
and  combining  a  form  of  devotion  for  every  morn- 
ing and  evening  of  the  week,  with  appropriate  re- 
flections;  and  had  such  forms  existed,  proceeding 
from  an  orthodox  pen,  they  would  of  course  con- 
tain sentiments  and  phrases,  the  use  of  which  a  Uni- 
tarian parent  could  not  sanction.     His  aim  was  to 
produce  a  work  which,  while  it  provided  a  variety 
of  moral  and  pious  sentiment,  should  comprehend 
only  those  grand  principles  in  which  all  Christians 
are  agreed,  and  contain  nothing  which  should  be 
obnoxious  to  any  particular  sect  of  Christians.     In 
this  the  author  succeeded  so  well,  that  his  work 
found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  many  young  people 
belonging  to  the  Established  Church.     I  find,  in- 
deed, his  friend,  Lindley  Murray,  objecting  to  Christ 
being  said  to  be  "  distinguished  above  all  the  crea- 
tures of  Grod."     If  he  had  given  more  weight  to 
the  words  of  St.  Paul,  who  calls  him  (Col.  i.  15) 
"  the  first  born  of  every  creature,"  than  to  those 
of  the  Athanasian  creed,  which  declares  the  Son  to 
be  uncreate,  he  would  hardly  have  raised  the  ob- 
jection, but  finding  the  expression  to  be  a  stumb- 
ling block  to  the  orthodox,  Mr.  Wellbeloved  omitted 
it  in  his  subsequent  editions.   None  of  the  author's 
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works  had  so  gratifying  a  success  as  this.     Seven 
editions  of  it  were  called  for,  between  1801  and 
1826;  to  the  fifth  edition,  published  in  1811,  con- 
siderable additions  were  made.     An  eighth  edition 
was  published  in  1832.  It  was  reprinted  and  largely 
circulated  in  America,  and  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century  there  were  few  families  in  the 
author's  own  communion,  in  which  it  was  not  used 
in  the  religious  training  of  the  rising  generation.  I 
have  never  heard  it  spoken  of  without  gratitude  for 
the  early  sentiments  of  piety  which  it  inspired,  and 
the  lessons  of  wisdom  inculcated  by  the  reflections . 
A  second  week  of  prayers  and  reflections,  which  had 
been  promised  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition, 
was  appended  to  the  seventh,  and  an  advertisement 
announced,  as  preparing  for  publication,  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  designed  for  the 
Use  of  Young  Persons.     The  long  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  second   week   will   not  surprise 
any  one  who   considers  the  author's  various  and 
pressing   engagements.     The   Introduction   would 
have  taken  the  form  of  a  series  of  Letters  to  his 
second  daughter,  written  during  her  recovery  from 
a  dangerous  illness,  but  it  had  not  been  completed 
at  the  time  of  her  death,  and  was  never  resumed 
after  that  event. 

He  had  at  one  time  contemplated  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  Liturgy  into  the  public  worship  of  his 
congregation,  and  had  composed  some  forms  which 
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he  communicated  to  Mr.  Wood,  when  he  was  en 
gaged  in  preparing  a  Liturgy  for  the  Mill  Hill  Chapel. 
They  were  not,  however,  suited  to  Mr.  Wood's  plan, 
and  Mr.  Wellbeloved  abandoned  the  idea  of  intro- 
ducing a  Liturgy  into  his  own  chapel.*  His  re- 
corded opinions  on  this  subject  are  not  favourable 
to  its  use.  In  his  Life  of  Mr.  Wood  (p.  92),  he 
says,  "  Let  Liturgies  be  drawn  up  with  ever  so 
much  caution,  they  will  unavoidably  partake  of  the 
nature  of  a  confession  of  faith,  and  may  be  felt  as 
a  painful  restraint  by  those  who  succeed  the  origi- 
nal composer;  and  on  the  other  hand,  prejudices  in 
the  breasts  of  some  of  the  worshippers,  not  wholly 
subdued,  may  break  forth ;  objections,  founded  upon 
better  grounds,  may  be  felt  by  others ;  or  even  the 
caprice  of  some  who  are  by  no  means  whatever  to  be 
satisfied,  may  soon  render  it  necessary,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  union  of  a  society  of  Chris- 
tians, who  acknowledge  no  human  authority  in 
their  worship  of  Grod,  to  withdraw  the  most  perfect 
forms  that  can  be  composed."  His  own  congre- 
gation had  certainly  no  reason  to  regret  the  want 
of  a  Liturgy  while  he  conducted  their  devotions. 

He  had  not  long  been  settled  in  York  when 
he  manifested  that  desire  for  public  usefulness, 
which   was   one   of    the    great   characteristics   of 

*  See  his  Address  to  a  class  of  Divinity  Students,  annexed  to  his 
Sermon,  preached  June  24,  1810,  p.  57.  It  appears  that  he  had 
begun  to  print  his  Liturgy. 
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his  life.  The  York  Suhscription  Library  has 
grown  out  of  a  Book  Society,  which  he  instituted, 
in  conjunction  with  some  of  his  friends,  and  of 
which,  for  a  time,  he  managed  all  the  concerns. 
The  parties  with  whom  it  originated  were  either 
Dissenters,  Quakers,  or  liberal  Churchmen,  and  as 
a  natural  consequence  the  plan  was  denounced,  by 
Tories  and  High  Churchmen,  as  dangerous  to  exist- 
ing institutions.  This  opposition  of  the  most  in- 
fluential classes  in  York  prevented  any  great  increase 
of  its  numbers  for  several  years.  At  length,  when 
its  value  was  acknowledged,  and  it  had  escaped  the 
danger  of  their  opposition,  it  was  exposed  to  an 
opposite  danger  from  their  patronage.  They  en- 
deavoured to  possess  themselves  of  its  manage- 
ment, with  a  view  to  the  exclusion  of  all  works  but 
those  which  favoured  their  own  opinions.  Happily 
they  were  defeated  by  the  constitution  which  the 
founders  had  given  to  the  society.  In  Birmingham 
and  Leeds,  by  a  system  of  packing  committees, 
men  of  liberal  sentiments  were  gradually  excluded 
from  all  share  in  the  management  of  libraries 
which  they  had  founded;  Mr.  Wellbeloved  and 
his  friends,  anticipating  this  danger,  had  vested 
the  choice  of  books,  not  in  a  select  committes, 
but  in  an  open  meeting  of  the  members.  Incon- 
venience has  no  doubt  occasionally  arisen  from  the 
exercise  of  this  function  by  so  numerous,  so  fluc- 
tuating, and  so  miscellaneous  a  body;   but  on  a 
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balance  of  advantage  and  disadvantage  the  wisdom 
of  the  founders  has  been  justified  by  the  result. 
The  society  celebrated  its  jubilee  in  April,  1844, 
and  Mr.  Wellbeloved  was  requested  to  address  the 
members  on  that  occasion,  and  gave  an  interesting 
history  of  its  origin  and  growth.  He  was  then  the 
sole  survivor  of  the  founders. 

No  public  institution,  whether  of  a  literary,  scien- 
tific, or  philanthropic  character,  was  set  on  foot  in 
York,  which  did  not  receive  his  active  support. 
Though  he  lived  so  much  among  books  and  in  the 
past,  the  present  interests  of  his  fellow-creatures 
were  never  neglected  by  him.  He  was  qaalified 
for  the  effective  discharge  of  public  business  by  his 
methodical  habits,  his  clear  and  calm  judgment, 
and  the  candour  which,  springing  from  an  unfeign- 
ed humility,  made  him  ready  to  defer  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  others,  where  no  important  principle  was 
concerned.  His  attention  had  been  early  directed 
to  the  imperfections  in  the  English  poor-law  sys- 
tem, and  particularly  to  the  management  of  poor- 
houses.  I  find  him,  in  1802,  in  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Wilberforce,  respecting  some  papers  on 
the  management  of  the  poor-house  in  Hamburgh, 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Yoght,  who,  in  consequence  of 
his  exertions  in  that  city,  had  been  invited  to  Vi- 
enna by  the  Emperor,  with  a  view  of  establishing  a 
plan  for  the  abolition  of  mendicity,  the  promotion 
of  industry,  and  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
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of  the  lower  orders,  on  the  principles  of  the  Ham- 
burgh Reform .  Mr.  Wellbeloved  was  desirous  of 
translating  these  papers  of  Mr.  Voght,  and  publish- 
ing them  along  with  a  pamphlet  by  the  same  author, 
in  order  to  induce  the  people  of  York  to  form  a 
similar  institution.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  however,  had 
placed  them  previously  in  the  hands  of  a  profes- 
sional translator,  and  much  delay  occurred  in  ob- 
taining them  from  him.  The  scheme  was  never 
carried  out,  whether  from  this  cause  or  the  new  en- 
gagements into  which  Mr.  Wellbeloved  was  about 
to  enter,  I  do  not  know. 


G    2 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

LIFE     AS     THEOLOGICAL     TUTOR     AND     PRINCIPAL      IN 
MANCHESTER    COLLEGE. 

1803—1840. 
Sect.  1.  1803—1819. 

A  CRISIS  had  once  more  occurred  in  the  affairs  of 
Manchester  New  College,  and  the  Eev.  George 
Walker,  who  had  been  compelled  for  the  last  two 
years  to  sustain  the  whole  duty  of  tuition,  had 
announced  his  intention  of  resigning  his  office  at 
Midsummer,  1803.  A  variety  of  opinions  was 
manifested  among  the  supporters  of  the  College. 
Some,  disheartened  by  repeated  failures,  were  in- 
clined to  abandon  the  Institution  altogether.  Mr. 
Walker  himself  favoured  the  plan  of  its  removal 
to  Halifax,  in  order  that  Mr.  Jones,  the  author  of 
the  work  mentioned  in  p.  65,  might  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  it.  Mr.  Belsham  strongly  recom- 
mended Birmingham,  where  Mr.  Kentish  was 
already  settled  and  my  father  had  accepted  an 
invitation  to  settle,  with  a  view  to  their  dividing 
its  duties  between  them.  The  Halifax  scheme 
met  with  no  patron ;  my  father's  subsequent  deter- 
mination to  remain  at  Exeter  rendered  a  removal 
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to  Birmingliam  impracticable,*  and  the  Trustees, 
at  a  general  meeting,  held  March  25,  1803,  unani- 
mously adopted  the  proposal  of  the  Committee, 
that  it  should  be  removed  to  York,  and  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Wellbeloved. 
Mr.  Wood,  who  well  knew  the  qualifications  of  his 
friend,  was  strenuous  in  urging  him  to  accept  the 
invitation,  as  he  had  been  in  pressing  the  removal 
upon  the  Trustees.  After  an  interview  with  Mr. 
"Wood  t  he  no  longer  hesitated,  and  on  the  11th  of 
April  signified  his  ready  acceptance  of  the  ofiice 
conferred  upon  him.  In  September  of  that  year, 
accordingly,  Manchester  College  was  removed  to 
York.  It  opened  with  four  divinity  and  four  lay 
students,  besides  whom  he  was  completing  the 
education  of  three  youths  who  had  been  his 
scholars. 


*  On  my  father's  deatli  in  August,  1804,  Mr.  "Wellbeloved  declined 
a  proposal  to  be  his  successor  at  Exeter. 

f  Their  meeting  took  place  at  Tadcaster.  "  It  may  illustrate  the 
habits  and  the  manners  of  the  men  and  the  times  to  mention,  that  when 
Mr.  Wellbeloved  desired  a  consultation  with  Mr.  Wood,  beyond  what 
the  means  of  written  communication  afforded,  their  habit  was  to  fix 
a  meeting  for  the  first  leisure  day,  at  some  point  between  York  and 
Leeds, — Thorp-Arch,  Tadcaster,  Bramham  Moor,  Wetherby,  or  Aber- 
ford.  Here  each  repaired  on  horseback  in  the  morning.  Wliichever 
arrived  first  ordered  dinner  at  some  later  hour.  They  walked  an  hour 
or  two,  dined,  and  at  tlie  end  of  tlie  day  returned  to  tlieir  respective 
homes." — Christian  Reformer,  N.  S.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  684.  The  meeting 
at  Borrowbj%  and  visit  to  Hartlepool  and  Helmsley,  mentioned  in  the 
same  passage,  took  place  in  1794,  when  Mr.  Wood  was  in  his  fiftieth, 
and  Mr.  Wellbeloved  had  just  entered  his  twenty- sixtli  year. 
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After  accepting  the  office  of  Theological  Tutor,  his 
first  care  was  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  colleague 
in  the  classical  and  mathematical  department.  The 
first  application  was  made  to  Mr.  Lant  Carpenter, 
who,  after  finishing  his  studies  at  Glasgow,  had 
recently  settled  at  Liverpool  as  Librarian  to  the 
Athenaeum.  His  subsequent  success  as  an  instructor 
of  youth  makes  it  not  doubtful,  that  had  he  accepted 
the  office,  Mr.  Wellbeloved  would  have  found  in 
him  a  most  efficient  colleague.  He  visited  Liverpool 
for  the  purpose  of  a  personal  interview,  but,  after  a 
period  of  anxious  deliberation  and  consultation 
with  friends,  which  lasted  six  weeks,  Mr.  Carpenter 
finally  determined  to  remain  at  Liverpool.  As  his 
decision  was  not  made  known  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session,  Mr.  Wellbeloved  had  for 
some  weeks  to  carry  on  the  whole  business  of  the 
College.  We  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  at  the  joy 
with  which,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wood  (Nov.  26, 
1803),  beginning  'EvprjKa,  EvprjKa,  he  announces 
that  a  load  of  care  had  been  taken  from  his  mind 
by  his  having  secured  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Kerr  of  Glasgow  College,  who  had  been  recom- 
mended by  Professor  Young.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, enter  on  his  duties  till  February,  1804. 
Although  a  member  of  the  Scottish  Church,  and 
strongly  attached  to  its  doctrines,  his  amiable  tem- 
per made  him  a  very  agreeable  colleague.  Before 
accepting  the  invitation  he  had  inquired  whether 
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tliere  were  any  restrictions  on  the  religious  senti- 
ments of  the  assistant  tutor.  Mr.  Wellbeloved 
replies,  "  Eespecting  his  religious  opinions,  neither 
the  Trustees  nor  myself  make  any  inquiry.  You 
are  informed,  no  doubt,  that  I  am,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  a  Unitarian,  and  all  that  I 
should  expect  from  a  colleague  who  is  engaged  as 
Classical  Tutor  is  what  his  own  good  sense  would 
point  out  as  proper ;  that  if  he  should  have  occa- 
sion to  illustrate  philologically  any  passage  in  the 
Scriptures,  he  would  carefully  avoid  dogmatic 
theology."  Mr.  Kerr  was  an  effective  teacher  in 
his  department  of  classics  and  mathematics,  and, 
notwithstanding  some  external  disadvantages,  he 
secured  the  regard  and  respect  of  his  pupils.  He 
left  York  in  1807,  and,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Professor  Young,  became  first  of  all  a  literary 
amanuensis  to  Dr.  Charles  Burney,  and  afterwards 
an  assistant  in  his  school  at  Grreenwich.  His  place 
was  supplied  by  the  Eev.  Theophilus  Browne,  who 
had  been  educated  at  Cambridge,  but  seceded  from 
the  Church  of  England,  and  became  the  minister  of 
a  Unitarian  congregation  at  Warminster.  He  re- 
moved to  Norwich,  and  became  minister  of  the 
Octagon  Chapel  there  in  1 809. 

The  first  years  of  his  official  life  were  j^ears  not 
only  of  great  anxiety  to  Mr.  Wellbeloved,  but  of 
severe  and  overpowering  labour.  He  was  new  to 
the  duty  of  governing  young  men,  and  at  first  felt 
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painfully  the  different  relation  in  which  he  stood 
to  them  and  to  the  pupils  in  his  school.  He  had 
to  arrange  plans  of  study,  to  devise  laws,  and  to 
prepare  lectures  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  As  he 
could  accommodate  only  a  small  number  of  the 
students  in  his  own  house,  he  had  to  provide 
lodgings  for  them,  and  the  maintenance  of  dis- 
cipline, always  a  matter  of  difficulty,  was  rendered 
much  more  difficult  by  their  being  thus  removed 
from  his  immediate  superintendence.  Allowance 
was  not  always  made  by  parents  for  the  occupations 
with  which  he  was  overwhelmed,  and  which  pre- 
vented him  from  filling  up  their  sons'  time  so  fully 
as  they  wished.  It  was  evident  that  a  third  tutor 
was  required,  but  as  yet  the  finances  of  the  College 
were  inadequate  to  his  support.  When  it  was 
removed  from  Manchester,  the  whole  of  the  per- 
manent income  (£141)  was  not  enough  to  pay  the 
salary  of  two  tutors  (£100  *  a  year  to  each),  and 
though  the  subscription  list,  which  in  1803  had 
only  amounted  to  £148,  had  increased  in  1806  to 
£218,  it  was  impossible  without  a  large  increase  to 
engage  the  services  of  another   tutor,  and  at  the 

*  From  a  note  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  College  it  appears,  that 
among  Ms  memoranda  of  the  an-angements  for  the  removal  of  the 
College  to  Manchester,  Mr.  W.  had  omitted  to  note  what  his  o^^i 
salary  was  to  be.  The  tenns  for  lay  students  were  fixed  at  eighty 
guineas  per  session,  which  then  began  on  the  first  Thui-sday  m 
September  (aftenvards  changed  to  the  tliird),  and  closed  the  last 
Thursday  in  June. 
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same  time  grant  exhibitions  to  students,  and 
meet  the  other  necessary  expenses  of  the  Insti- 
tution. Mr.  Wellbeloved  had  a  serious  illness  in 
April,  1807,  and  it  will  not  appear  wonderful  that 
his  health  should  have  given  way  under  such 
labours  as  he  describes  in  the  following  letter  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  College  Committee  in  May  of 
that  year : — 

"  In  consequence  of  the  wish  you  expressed  when  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  Leeds,  and  our  conversation 
turned  upon  the  necessity  of  providing,  if  possible,  a  third 
tutor,  I  beg  leave  to  communicate  by  you  to  the  Trustees, 
at  their  annual  meeting,  the  plan  of  study  which  I  wish  to 
pursue,  but  which  cannot  be  carried  completely  into  effect 
without  further  assistance. 

"During  the  three  first  years  all  the  students  are  expected 
to  read — 

The  higher  Greek  and  Roman  Classics. 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  the  wliole  of  the 
course  pursued  at  Cambridge  (beginning  with  Euclid  and 
the  elements  of  Algebra),  including  Mechanics,  Hydro- 
statics, Pneumatics,  Optics,  Astronomy,  ending  with  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  Principia. 

Experimental  Philosophy,  Chemistry,*  &c. 

A  course  of  History,  ancient  and  modern. 

Natural  History. 

The  Philosophy   of  the    Human   Mind,   including   Logic. 

Universal  Grammar, 
Oratory  and  Criticism,  and  other  branches  of  the  Belles 

Lettres. 

*  To  lessen  in  some  degi-ee  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  labours  tlie  Tnistees 
voted  a  sum  of  twenty  guineas  for  a  course  of  lectures  on  Experi- 
mental Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this 
plan  was  carried  out. 
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Moral  Philosophy  and  Jurisprudence,  with  a  View  of  the 
English  Government. 


DIVINITY    STUDENTS. 

The  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Kevealed  Religion. 
Hebrew.  —  Hebrew    Poetry    from     Lowth's    Preelections, 

Chaldee. 


FOURTH   YEAR,    FOR   DIVINITY    STUDENTS   ONLY. 

The  Old  Testament,  critically  read. 

The  Septuagint. 

The  Antiquities  of  Josephus. 

Syriac. 

Analysis  of  Sermons. 

FIFTH    YEAR. 

The  New  Testament,  critically  read. 
The  Jewish  War  of  Josephus. 

Ecclesiastical  History. 

Lectures  on  Pastoral  Duties. 

Composition  of  Sermons. 


"Such  is  the  plan  which,  with  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Wood, 
Mr.  Turner,  and  others,  I  have  laid  down,  and  to  this  plan 
(in  a  very  imperfect  manner  I  confess)  I  have  hitherto  adhered. 
It  is  certainly  extensive,  but  not  more  than  so  than  the  pre- 
sent state  of  knowledge  appears  to  me  to  require  in  an  Insti- 
tution designed  to  afford  the  means  of  a  liberal  education. 
It  is  not,  I  own,  absolutely  necessary  that  a  young  man, 
intended  for  a  dissenting  minister,  should  be  instructed  in 
every  subject  mentioned  in  the  above  plan,  but  it  is  desir- 
able. If  our  ministers  be  thus  educated,  they  will  be  well 
qualified  for  the  discharge  of  their  important  duties,  and  able 
instructors  of  youth. 

"  A  plan  much  less  extensive  might  be  adopted,  but  the 
present  state  of  the  Dissenters,  and  the  liberal  contributions 
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to  the  support  of  the  Academy,  appear  to  me  to  demand  as 
complete  a  course  as  cau  be  arranged.  I  hope  the  Trustees 
will  see  this  in  the  same  light. 

"  To  carry  such  plan  into  effect  no  reasonable  exertion  on 
my  part  shall  be  wanting — none  hitherto  has  been  wanting. 
But  no  one  is  fully  equal  to  what  has  fallen  to  my  share. 
Mr.  Kerr  has  confined  himself  (and  he  has  been  fully  em- 
ployed) to  the  mathematics  and  classics :  upon  every  other 
subject  I  have  attempted  to  lecture.  I  have,  therefore,  seldom 
delivered  less  than  four,  generally  five  lectures  a  day,  each 
lecture  occupying  an  hour.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the 
preparation  for  most  of  the  lectures  cannot  be  made  in  so 
short  a  time  as  is  occupied  in  their  delivery.  The  labour, 
therefore,  which  I  have  undergone,  since  the  Academy  was 
removed  to  York,  has  been  greater  than  is  consistent  with 
other  duties  incumbent  upon  me  as  a  minister  and  as  the 
father  of  a  numerous  family,  and  also  with  a  regard  to  my 
health.  The  inclosed  course  of  study  must  be  very  consider- 
ably curtailed,  or  another  tutor  must  be  provided,  who  shall 
take  those  branches  which  are  not  particularly  connected 
with  theology ;  to  which  I  wish  almost  exclusively  to  apply 
myself." 

Mr.  Wellbeloved  speaks  lightly  of  the  illness 
which  had  been  caused  by  his  exertions,  but  it 
had  been  of  a  very  serious  kind,  and  had  produced 
great  alarm  among  his  friends  and  family  connec- 
tions. It  recurred  several  times  during  the  course 
of  his  life,  under  similar  circumstances.  In  1809 
he  was  again  so  much  indisposed  as  to  be  forbidden 
to  write  for  a  considerable  time,  and  three  months' 
residence  at  Filey  were  necessary  to  restore  his 
strength,  which  had  been  so  much  impaired  that 
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he  had  been  unable  to  give  his  lectures  at  their 
usual  length.  The  strain  of  such  labours  as 
he  describes  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wood  (December, 
1809),  could  not  but  be  injurious  to  his  health: 
— "  Some  work  is  always  pressing  to  be  done, 
and  that  work  so  various  as  greatly  to  dis- 
tract my  attention,  and  yet  so  urgent,  that  it  can- 
not be  postponed.  I  envy  the  Scotch  professors, 
who  have  only  one  object  to  attend  to,  one  branch 
of  knowledge  to  teach,  and  who  can  therefore  bend 
the  whole  force  of  their  minds  to  one  point,  and 
jBind  leisure  to  make  themselves  complete  masters 
of  the  subject  before  them ;  who  have  not  to  go 
from  Virgil  and  Tacitus  to  theology,  from  theology 
to  ancient  history,  from  ancient  history  to  modern, 
from  that  to  Hebrew,  from  that  to  Greek  grammar, 
and  from  that  to  ethics,  and  then  to  theology 
again  ;  and  so  on  without  intermission  ;  and  after 
five  days'  fagging  in  this  distracted  manner,  to 
sit  down  to  sermon-writing."  Mental  exertion 
and  anxiety  aggravated  a  constitutional  tendency 
to  dyspepsia  and  an  irregular  action  of  the  heart, 
which  seemed  to  indicate  a  fixed  disease  of  that 
organ.  This  happily  proved  not  to  be  the  case, 
but  the  effects  were  distressing,  and  it  was  very 
difficult  for  him.  to  free  his  mind,  when  they  re- 
curred, from  the  apprehension  of  immediate  dan- 
ger. Mrs.  Cappe,  who  had  witnessed  the  severity 
of  his  labours,  and  their  effects  upon  his  health. 
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addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Turner  of  Newcastle,  in 
which,  after  stating  her  views  of  the  importance 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  College,  and  the  risk 
of  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  health  giving  way,  if  such 
heavy  duties  continued  to  be  thrown  upon  him, 
she  strongly  urged  him  to  use  the  influence  which 
his  name  and  station  gave  him,  to  obtain  such  an 
increase  of  subscriptions  as  would  justify  the  Trus- 
tees in  appointing  a  third  tutor.  Mr.  Turner  was 
his  personal  friend,  and  warmly  interested  in 
academical  education.  The  Monthly  Repository 
of  1807  contains  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  re- 
ports furnished  by  him  of  the  annual  examination, 
and  he  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  urge 
the  desirableness  of  completing  the  course  of  edu- 
cation by  the  appointment  of  a  third  tutor.  This 
object,  however,  was  not  attained  till  the  sessions 
of  1809  and  1810.  In  the  former  of  these  years, 
Mr.  Browne  having  resigned,  Mr.  Wm.  Turner, 
who  had  finished  his  theological  studies  at  the 
College,  and  spent  a  session  at  Edinburgh,  was 
appointed  tutor  in  mathematics  and  philosophy, 
Mr.  James  Yates  relieving  Mr.  Wellbeloved  of 
some  of  the  duties  of  the  classical  department. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  1810,  I 
undertook  that  department,  to  which  history,  an- 
cient and  modern,  with  literature  and  composi- 
tion, were  added,  and  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  wish  was 
realized,  of  being  able  to  devote  himself  entirely 
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to  theology.  He  lectured  liencefortli  ordinarily 
only  four  days  in  the  week,  reserving  Wednesday 
for  his  private  studies,  and  Saturday  for  prepara- 
tion for  Sunday's  duties. 

From  1803  to  1811,  as  there  were  no  separate 
buildings  allotted  to  the  College,  the  students  were 
lodged  either  in  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  own  house, 
which,  however,  could  accommodate  only  a  small 
part  of  them,  or  in  lodgings  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Meals  were  taken  in  his  house,  and  lectures  de- 
livered in  a  room  which  had  been  built  con- 
tiguously to  his  former  school-room,  now  appro- 
priated to  the  library,  which  had  been  removed 
from  Warrington  to  Manchester,  and  from  Man- 
chester to  York.  The  inconvenience  of  this  plan 
was  not  felt  while  the  number  of  students  was 
small,  but  became  very  perceptible  as  it  increased. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  encroachment  made  upon 
the  privacy  of  his  family,  I  believe  that,  after  the 
two  first  years  were  past,  he  felt  himself  more  at 
ease,  and  enjoyed  more  the  relation  between  him- 
self and  his  pupils,  than  at  any  subsequent  period. 
Meeting  at  meal-times  without  the  restraints  of 
the  class-room,  and  in  numbers  not  exceeding 
those  of  a  large  family,  there  was  an  opportunity 
for  familiar  conversation,  especially  in  the  evening, 
and  the  cultivation  of  a  feeling  of  personal  friend- 
ship, such  as  was  scarcely  possible  under  the  sys- 
tem subsequently  introduced,  and  with  increased 
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numbers.  When  I  mention  tlie  names  of  Madge, 
Hunter,  Astley,  Eobberds,  William  Turner,  Yates, 
and  Hincks,  among  those  who  were  students  in 
this  first  stage  of  the  College,  it  will  be  readily- 
understood  that  the  pleasant  and  improving  in- 
tercourse of  the  tutor  and  his  pupils  would  pro- 
duce the  affection  and  esteem  which  prevailed 
between  them  throughout  after-life. 

In  the  spring  of  1808,  Mr.  Wood,  who  had  been 
Mr,  Wellbeloved's  friend  since  his  first  settlement 
in  Yorkshire,  and  had  of  late  years  been  brought 
into  more  intimate  relations  with  him  by  the  share 
which  he  had  taken  in  the  removal  of  the  College 
to  York,  and  by  his  office  of  visitor,  was  seized 
with  a  disorder  which  terminated  fatally  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days.  His  loss  was,  in  some  re- 
spects, to  Mr.  Wellbeloved  irreparable.  They  had 
lived  in  that  perfect  unison  of  convictions,  senti- 
ments, and  pursuits,  which  Cicero  pronounces  to 
be  the  essence  of  friendship,  in  the  passage  which 
he  has  prefixed  to  his  Memoir :  "  Eecordatione 
nostrse  amicitise  sic  fruor,  ut  beate  vixisse  videar, 
quia  cum  Scipione  vixerim ;  quocum  mihi  id  fait, 
in  quo  est  omnis  vis  amicitise,  voluntatum,  studi- 
orum,  sententiarum  summa  consensio."  With  him 
he  had  discussed  the  College  laws  and  course  of 
studies ;  he  had  looked  to  him  for  advice  and 
assistance  in  the  various  difficulties  which  arose 
in  the  first  years  after  its  establishment  at  York ; 
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Ms  last  act,  before  tlie  illness  of  which  he  died, 
was  to  write  a  letter  in  answer  to  one  which 
Mr.  Wellbeloved  had  addressed  to  him,  respecting 
a  serious  infraction  of  College  discipline.  He  had 
the  painful  duty  of  preaching  his  funeral  sermon, 
and  a  few  months  later  published  an  extended  Me- 
moir of  him.  At  the  time  of  life  which  Mr.  Well- 
beloved  had  reached,  the  loss  of  such  a  friend  is 
seldom  repaired ;  in  his  case  it  certainly  was  not. 
Mr,  Wood's  second  son,  George  William,  was 
appointed  to  the  treasurership  of  the  College,  soon 
after  his  father's  death.  He  inherited,  along  with 
his  zeal  for  its  interests,  his  regard  and  affection 
for  its  theological  professor.  Throughout  the  long 
series  of  years  to  which  their  official  connection 
extended,  no  cause  of  dissension  ever  arose  be- 
tween them.  Mr.  Wellbeloved  relied  on  his  judg- 
ment and  principle,  and  was  much  guided  by  his 
opinions;  and  Mr.  Wood,  in  their  intercourse, 
always  observed  the  deference  due  to  Mr.  Well- 
beloved's  age  and  character.  In  all  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  College,  he  watched  carefully  over 
his  interests,  which  would  have  suffered  had  it 
been  left  to  himself  to  urge  their  claim ;  his  sym- 
pathy was  ready  and  warm  in  all  that  affected  his 
happiness,  and  especially  in  those  domestic  afflic- 
tions which  befell  him  a  few  years  later.  His 
management  of  the  finances  of  the  College  was  far- 
sighted,  cautious,  and  yet  bold  and  liberal.    He  had 
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seen  the  weakness  of  academical  institutions  which 
depended  wholly  on  the  fluctuating  source  of  an- 
nual subscriptions ;  and  while  he  made  every  exer- 
tion to  increase  the  subscription  list,  he  gradually 
built  up  a  permanent  fund,  as  a  resource  in  any 
temporary  diminution  of  support,  and  an  assurance 
of  stability  to  the  public. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  Mr.  Wood's  ad- 
ministration was  to  carry  out  Mr.  Wellbeloved's 
strong  wish  that  a  proper  building  should  be 
provided  for  the  domestic  accommodation  of  the 
students.  With  the  feeling  which  then  prevailed 
respecting  the  control  and  supervision  of  young 
men  in  their  academical  years,  it  was  not  likely 
that  the  public  would  long  be  satisfied  that  divinity 
students,  and  still  less  that  lay-students,  should  re- 
side in  lodgings.  Yet  it  was  impossible  that  Mr. 
Wellbeloved's  house  should  receive  any  additional 
numbers ;  indeed,  as  his  family  grew  up,  it  was  a 
great  inconvenience  that  any  part  of  it  should  be 
so  occupied.  Some  influential  supporters  of  the 
College  had  announced  their  determination  not  to 
send  their  sons  as  lay- students  till  a  building  for 
their  residence  should  be  provided.  It  fortunately 
happened  that  a  property  composed  of  several 
tenements,  nearly  opposite  to  Mr.  Wellbeloved's 
house,  was  on  sale  at  this  time,  and  it  was  pur- 
chased in  the  beginning  of  1811.  The  alterations 
necessary  to  adapt  them  to  their  new  destination 
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were  scarcely  completed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  when  they 
were  occupied  by  the  students.  Mr.  Turner  and 
myself,  as  assistant  tutors,  took  up  our  residence 
in  the  College,  the  management  of  the  domestic 
establishment  remaining  wholly  with  Mr.  Wellbe- 
loved.  The  buildings  were  old,  and  made  no  pre- 
tensions to  a  collegiate  character,  but  they  answered 
their  purpose  well ;  and  their  division  into  separate 
houses  was,  on  the  whole,  more  favourable  to  order 
and  tranquillity  than  if  all  had  been  collected  in 
one  large  and  symmetrical  edifice.  Humble  as  the 
College  was,  I  believe  many  will  bear  testimony  that 
within  its  walls  they  gathered  the  best  fruits  of  aca- 
demical education — sound  knowledge,  the  free  inter- 
course of  mind  with  mind,  recollections  of  innocent 
pleasures  and  manly  recreations,  virtuous  and  life- 
long friendships.  It  must  be  admitted  that  some 
inconvenience  resulted  from  the  domestic  establish- 
ment not  being  under  that  constant  supervision 
which  it  would  have  received  had  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wellbeloved  resided  in  the  College.  The  servants 
were  not  under  the  control  of  the  assistant  tutors  ; 
and  even  if  no  just  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  had 
existed  on  the  part  of  the  students,  it  was  almost 
inevitable  that  they  should  think  their  comforts 
were  not  sufficiently  cared  for.  Their  complaints 
were  a  source  of  uneasiness  to  one  of  Mr.  Wellbe- 
loved's  sensitive  mind;  and  other  unsatisfactory  con- 
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sequences  gradually  developed  themselves,  whicli, 
in  1819,  led  to  a  change  of  system. 

Relieved  from  the  extraneous  duties  which  had 
been  thrown  upon  him,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
College,  he  was  enabled  to  devote  his  time  more  en- 
tirely to  the  proper  w^ork  of  the  theological  depart- 
ment. Not  having  been  his  pupil,  I  cannot  de- 
scribe, from  my  own  knowledge,  his  mode  of  teach- 
ing ;  and  there  remains  little  among  his  papers  from 
which  light  can  be  obtained.  His  lectures  were 
seldom  written  out  at  length,  and  he  read  copious 
extracts.  His  course  was  substantially  the  same  as 
is  detailed  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Eobinson,  p.  89. 
Should  this  volume  be  taken  up  by  a  stranger  to 
the  Manchester  College,  he  wiU  probably  be  sur- 
prised that  systematic  theology  has  no  place  in 
the  scheme.  Judging  from  the  analogy  of  other 
theological  seminaries,  he  will  naturally  expect 
to  find  that  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Pro- 
fessor were  required  to  be  in  strict  conformity  with 
those  of  the  supporters  of  the  institution,  and  that 
to  propound  and  enforce  these  opinions  was  his 
office.  Education  among  the  English  Presbyterian 
Dissenters  had  long  been  freed  from  the  shackles 
of  a  doctrinal  subscription ;  the  student  was  re- 
ceived upon  satisfactory  testimony  of  his  unblame- 
able  character,  his  aptitude  for  the  ministry,  and 
his  determination  to  devote  himself  to  it.  And 
ample  references  had  been  given  to  authors,  on  both 

H  2 
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sides  of  all  the  disputed  questions  in  theology  in 
the  course  of  the  student's  reading.  But  a  certain 
system  had  been  usually  set  forth  and  fortified  by 
proofs ;  deviations  and  objections  being  treated  only 
incidentally.  Such  is  the  form  of  Doddridge's  Lec- 
tures, which  was  long  the  text-book  in  those  dis- 
senting academies  which  were  presided  over  by  his 
pupils  and  their  successors.  Dr.  John  Taylor,  the 
first  Divinity  Professor  in  the  Warrington  Academy, 
composed  a  Scheme  of  Scripture  Divinity,  which  he 
made  the  text-book  of  his  academical  instructions, 
and  presented  to  his  pupils,  not  indeed  as  an  au- 
thoritative standard  of  faith,  but  as  embodying  the 
result  of  his  own  most  careful  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.* Mr.  Belsham  made  use  of  Doddridge  as  a 
general  text-book ;  but  when  he  came  to  treat  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Deity,  and  Pre-existence  of  Christ,  he 
collected  together  the  comments  of  orthodox  and 
heterodox  divines  on  the  passages  on  which  the  con- 

*  To  prevent  it  being  thought  that  he  meant  to  impose  a  creed, 
he  prefaced  his  Lectares  with  a  solemn  exhortation  to  the  student  to 
give  no  weight  to  his  opinions,  except  so  far  as  they  should  be  sup- 
ported by  liis  own  examination  of  the  Scriptures.  This  exhortation 
is  pubhshed  in  the  preface  to  liis  Scheme  of  Scripture  Divinity,  and 
was  adopted  by  Mr.  Wellbeloved  as  inti-oductory  to  his  own  lectures. 
(See  Christian  Reformer,  Vol.  xiv.  p.  633,  where  will  be  foimd  a 
sketch  of  his  lectures  on  Theology).  According  to  Dr.  Taylor's  idea, 
it  was  as  much  the  duty  of  a  Professor  of  theology  to  i)ropound  to 
his  pupils  what  he  beheved  to  be  the  true  doctrine  of  Scripture,  as 
of  a  Professor  of  chemistiy  or  physics,  to  teach  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  truths  of  these  sciences,  leaving  it,  however,  to  his  auditors  to 
adopt,  modify,  or  reject  them. 
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troversy  tnrns,  leaving  the  student  to  form  his  own 
conclusions  by  a  comparison  of  them.  In  deviating 
from  these  plans  of  his  predecessors,  and  making 
his  theological  lectures  critical  and  philological,  not 
dogmatic,  Mr.  Wellbeloved  was  influenced  in  some 
degree  by  a  tract  by  the  Rev.  John  Simpson,  of 
Bath,  in  which  the  author  recommends  this  mode 
of  studying  theology.*  It  approved  itself  also  to 
his  judgment,  as  the  only  method  by  which  the 
teacher  could  be  strictly  impartial ;  since  if  he  teaches 
a  system  of  divinity,  or  even  proposes  authorita- 
tively his  own  interpretation  of  texts,  he  creates  a 
bias  in  the  student's  mind.  In  the  sciences  which 
are  taught  by  propounding  a  system,  as  psychology 
and  ethics,  I  have  observed  that  with  a  change  in 
the  opinions  of  the  teacher,  those  of  the  pupils 
begin  to  run  as  strongly  and  exclusively  in  the  new 
direction  as  they  had  done  before  in  its  opposite. 
It  was  also  far  more  in  harmony  with  the  modesty 


*  See  liis  Essay  on  the  Impropriety  of  the  Usual  Mode  of  Teaching 
Theology,  London,  1803,  12mo.,  pp.  17.  In  this  hrief,  but  very  valu- 
able pamplilet,  the  author  strongly  points  out  the  unsoundness  of  the 
dogmatic  method,  "which  makes  the  theological  system  the  interpre- 
ter of  Scripture,  instead  of  allo^dng  Scripture  to  be  the  test  of  the 
idea  of  Christianity,"  and  recommends  the  liistorical  as  the  only  pro- 
per one.  The  strictly  historical  method  was  so  far  departed  from  by 
Mr.  Wellbeloved,  that  the  Evidences  of  Revelation,  being  iuti'oduced 
in  the  tliird  year  of  the  course,  preceded  the  regular  study  of  tlie 
Scriptures  which  began  in  the  fourth.  This  was  necessary  in  order 
that  the  lay-students,  whose  curriculum  extended  only  to  tliree  years 
and  was  often  contracted  to  two,  might  partake  in  this  important  part 
of  rolidous  instruction. 
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and  candour  which  were  so  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Wellbeloved's  mind,  not  to  take  on  himself  the  de- 
cision of  questions,  respecting  which  men  of  the 
greatest  eminence  were  divided.  Some  of  those  who  . 
studied  theology  in  this  manner,  under  him,  have 
indeed  felt  that  it  left  them  in  a  painful  state  of 
doubt  at  the  end  of  their  course,  and  that  they  had 
to  commence  their  duties  as  Christian  ministers, 
without  definite  conceptions  of  the  system  of  Chris- 
tian truth.  The  effect,  however,  is  probably  in 
great  measure  owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  in 
.the  New  Testament  itself  no  system  is  promul- 
gated, and  that  the  reader  has  to  collect  its  doc- 
trines, and  weave  them  together  for  himself,  as 
they  have  been  strewn  by  the  wayside  in  our 
Lord's  biographies,  and  the  discourses  and  letters 
of  his  Apostles.  The  prevailing  sentiment  among 
Mr.  Wellbeloved's  pupils  has  been  that  of  grati- 
tude, for  the  entire  freedom  of  judgment  which 
his  mode  of  teaching  allowed  them. 

There  was  another  reason  which,  I  believe,  in- 
duced him  to  abstain  from  proposing  any  inter- 
pretations v/itli  the  sanction  of  his  own  autho- 
rity, or  stating  his  own  opinions  in  a  systematic 
form.  He  was  well  aware  that  his  interpretations 
of  some  portions  of  the  New  Testament  not  only 
differed  widely  from  those  commonly  current,  but 
were  viewed  with  apprehension  even  by  many  of 
the  supporters  of  the  College,  and  it  would  have 
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been  very  injurious  to  its  interests,  tliat  lie  should 
be  supposed  to  use  the  influence  of  his  office  to 
make  converts  among  his  pupils.  This  seems  the 
most  suitable  place  for  a  statement  of  those  opi- 
nions, which  have  been  specially  connected  with 
the  name  of  Mr.  Cappe. 

It  is  mentioned  in  his  biography  that,  when  a 
student  at  Northampton,  he  had  entertained  doubts 
of  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  had  subjected  its 
evidences  to  a  most  rigid  scrutiny.  Whether,  even 
then,  he  had  shadowed  out  to  himself  the  mode  of 
interpretation  which  he  afterwards  elaborated  into  a 
system,  we  are  not  told ;  but  it  was  his  firm  convic- 
tion, in  which  Mr.  Wellbeloved  shared,  that  only  by 
such  means  could  the  Grospel  be  defended  against  the 
objections  of  unbelievers.  The  most  marked  pecu- 
liarity of  this  system,  though  not  its  germ,*  was 
the  interpretation  given  to  that  passage  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  St.  Matthew  (xxv.  v.  31-46),  in  which  the 
second  coming  of  our  Lord  appears  to  be  connected, 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
on  the  other  hand  with  a  general  judgment  and 
retribution.  The  passage  had  been  a  serious  diffi- 
culty to  enlightened  expositors,  and  a  handle  to  the 
enemies  of  Revelation.  If  a  second  coming  of 
Christ  in  the  clouds  of  Heaven,  to  judge  the  world, 

*  According  to  the  preface  to  Mr.  Cappe's  Dissertations,  which 
was  wiitten  by  Mr.  Wellbeloved,  his  system  originated  in  an  endea- 
vour to  fix  the  Scripture  meaning  of  the  terms,  Kmgdom  of  Heaven, 
Kingdom  of  God,  Kingdom  of  Christ. 
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to  bring  tlie  present  system  of  tilings  to  an  end, 
and  make  an  eternal  separation  between  the  right- 
eous and  the  wicked,  had  been  really  predicted,  as 
an  event  to  be  witnessed  by  the  generation  in  which 
our  Saviour  lived  (Matt.  xvi.  28),  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  escape  the  edge  of  Mr.  Gribbon's  sarcasm, 
who,  in  assigning  the  secondary  causes  of  the  rapid 
diffusion  of  the  Grospel  says,  "  In  the  primitive 
church  the  influence  of  truth  was  very  powerfully 
strengthened  by  an  opinion,  which,  however  it  may 
deserve  respect  for  its  usefulness  and  antiquity,  has 
not  been  found  agreeable  to  experience.  It  was," 
he  says,  "  universally  believed,  that  the  end  of  the 
world  and  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  were  at  hand. 
The  near  approach  of  this  wonderful  event  had  been 
predicted  by  the  Apostles ;  the  tradition  of  it  was 
preserved  by  their  earliest  disciples,  and  those  who 
understood,  in  their  literal  sense,  the  discourses  of 
Christ  himself  were  obliged  to  expect  the  second 
and  glorious  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the 
clouds  before  that  generation  was  totally  extin- 
guished which  had  beheld  his  humble  condition 
upon  earth.  The  revolution  of  seventeen  centuries, 
however,  has  taught  us  not  to  press  too  closely  the 
mysterious  language  of  prophecy  and  revelation." 
Grotius,  in  his  treatise,  De  Veritafe  CkristiarKB 
Meligionis*  had  admitted  that  the  Apostles  enter- 

*  Lib.  ii.  §  6.  Nisbett's  Scriptiu-e  Doctrine  concerning  the  Coining 
of  Christ,  V.  i.  p.  5. 
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tained  this  persuasion,  and  that  the  error  had  been 
permitted  for  the  sake  of  its  useful  results,  and  a 
similar  admission  had  been  made  by  Lowth,  the 
father  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  by  Dr.  Edwards, 
in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. The  majority  of  interpreters  admitted,  what 
could  not  indeed  be  well  denied,  that  the  predic- 
tions in  Mark  and  Luke  referred  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  but  thought  that  in  Matthew  pre- 
dictions of  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  general 
judgment  were  mixed  together  :  the  nearer  event 
being,  in  our  Lord's  mind,  a  type  of  the  more  re- 
mote. In  opposition  to  these  views.  Dr.  Hammond, 
in  his  Commentary,  had  suggested  that  the  whole 
of  the  prophecy  had  reference  solely  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem ;  and  the  same  view  had 
been  maintained  even  more  broadly  by  Mr.  Nisbett, 
a  Kentish  clergyman,  in  his  "  Attempt  to  illus- 
trate Various  Passages  in  the  New  Testament," 
published  in  1787.*    Hammond's  Commentary  was 

*  Ambigua  sunt  Cluisti  responsa  quorum  nonnulla  appriine  con- 
venient excidio  Judseonim ;  nonnulla  viclentur  aptius  describere 
niundi  ipsius  consummationem.  Milii  magis  adridetejus  (Hammondi) 
seutentia,  qute  tamen  potest  aliquatenus  cum  altera  conciliari;  si 
Judseorum  excidium  habeatur  quasi  imago  qusedam  consummationis 
mundi.  Cleric,  ad  Hammond.  Mattli.  xxiv.  3.  Even  Hammond 
seems  to  have  felt  the  difficulty  of  referring  Matth.  xxv.  32  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  he  says  in  his  paraplirase,  "  Universus 
Judaeorum  populus,  credentes  non  credentes,>i  omnes  homines  qiiot- 
quot  unquam  mortnlem  vitnm  in  his  terris  egerint,  quibus  omnibus 
talentum  concreditum  est  a  Deo,  ab  Angehs  ut  rationem  reddant 
coram  Ulo  congregabuntur." 
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no  doubt  well  known  to  Mr.  Cappe,  but  his  opinions 
were  definitely  formed  long  before  tbe  appearance 
of  ISTisbett's  work.  In  his  view,  the  end  of  the  world 
{avvreKeia  rov  alwvos)  was  only  the  end  of  the  age, 
the  Jewish  dispensation,  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  Man  in  the  clouds  of  Heaven  was  only  this  sig- 
nal manifestation  of  divine  power,  confirming  the 
truth  of  his  predictions  ;  the  darkening  of  the  sun, 
the  shaking  of  the  powers  of  the  heavens,  were  a 
symbolical  description  of  great  political  revolutions ; 
the  angels  who  gather  the  elect,  are  the  preachers 
of  the  Grospel,  who  gathered  believers  into  the 
church ;  the  salvation  promised  to  faith  was  the 
safety  enjoyed  by  those  who,  believing  the  predic- 
tions of  Christ,  separated  from  Judaism  and  escaped 
the  destruction  which  fell  on  its  obstinate  adhe- 
rents ;  the  goats  and  the  sheep  were  respectively  the 
unbelievers  and  the  believers ;  the  everlasting  punish- 
ment {KoKa<Tt,s  alavLos)  of  the  one,  the  everlasting 
life  {^(OT]  alavvos)  of  the  other,  were  the  respective 
states  of  suffering  or  happiness  which  resulted 
from  unbelief  or  belief,  in  the  alwv,  the  age  or  dis- 
pensation of  Christianity,  which  succeeded  to  the 
abolished  system  of  Judaism.  The  Apostles  did 
not  misunderstand  their  Master's  meanings  but 
when  they  speak*  of  his  coming,  always  refer  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  its  effects  on  these 
two  classes  of  persons. 
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In  the  application  of  Scriptural  language,  com- 
monly understood  to  refer  to  a  future  life  and 
general  judgment,  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  its  effects  as  regarded  unbelievers  and  Chris- 
tians, Mr.  Cappe,  however,  went  far  beyond  Ham- 
mond and  Nisbett.  Thus,  John  v.  28,  "  Marvel 
not  at  this ;  for  the  hour  is  coming  in  the  which 
aU  that  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  the  voice  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  and  shall  come  forth,  they  that 
have  done  good  unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and 
they  that  have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of 
condemnation,"  is  paraphrased  by  him,  "  The  time 
is  at  no  great  distance,  when  all  who  are  now  in 
their  graves,  who  at  present  sit  in  darkness  and 
the  shadow  of  death,  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Son  of  God  summoning  them  to  judgment,  and 
shall  come  forth  out  of  their  present  state  of  dark- 
ness and  ignorance,  to  a  new  state  of  mind,  to  a 
resurrection  which,  to  those  who  have  been  obedi- 
ent to  the  calls  of  Providence,  shall  issue  in  the 
preservation  of  their  lives,  amidst  the  calamities 
which  will  overwhelm  their  country ;  to  those  who 
have  refused  to  hearken  to  them,  shall  issue  in 
their  condemnation,"  Diss.  vol.  i.  p.  325.  In  John 
vi.  40,  "  And  this  is  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me, 
that  every  one  who  seeth  the  Son  and  believeth  on 
him  may  have  everlasting  life,  and  I  will  raise  him 
up  at  the  last  day,"  the  concluding  words  are  ren- 
dered, "and  that  I  should  exalt  him  hereafter." 
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In  St.  Paul's  address  to  the  Thessalonians  (1.  iv. 
13),  "I  would  not  have  you  be  ignorant,  brethren, 
concerning  them  which  are  asleep,  that  ye  sorrow  not 
even  as  others  which  have  no  hope ;"  those  who  are 
asleep  are  explained  by  Mr.  Cappe  to  be  those  who 
are  not  yet  awakened  to  receive  Jesus  and  his 
Gospel ;  and  the  declaration  that  "  we  who  are 
alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
shall  not  prevent  those  who  are  asleep  "  is  said  to 
mean,  that  "  we  who  are  already  Christians,  waiting 
for  His  coming,  shall  not,  in  respect  of  any 
pleasures  or  benefits  to  be  derived  from  His  actual 
presence,  or  any  personal  communication  with 
Him,  be  beforehand  with  those  who  are  yet  un- 
awakened,  if  in  the  end  they  be  brought  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  truth,"  vol.  i.  p.  263.  There 
are  other  points  in  which  Mr.  Cappe  differed 
widely  from  commentators  in  general,  as  in  refer- 
ring the  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  exclusively 
to  the  Apostles,  and  considering  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  or  Kingdom  of  Christ  to  be  his  dispensation 
of  miraculous  powers  to  his  disciples,  beginning  with 
the  day  of  Pentecost  and  ending  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  The  repenfa?ice  which  the 
Baptist  preached  was,  according  to  Mr.  Cappe,  only 
a  change  of  mind  (fierdvota)  from  worldly  to  spiritual 
conceptions  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Mr.    Cappe,    and   Mr     Wellbeloved   after   him, 
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rejecting  the  common  interpretation  of  tlie  passages 
supposed  to  refer  to  a  general  resurrection  and  day 
of  judgment,  believed  that  the  state  of  reward  and 
punishment  began  to  each  individual  at  his  death 
— a  belief  which  involves  that  of  an  immaterial 
principle  in  man.  A  hearer  of  Mr.  WeUbeloved 
could  hardly  fail  to  observe,  that  he  carefully 
avoided  the  usual  phraseology,  and  instead  of  it 
employed  that  of  a  "future  retributory  scene." 
He  regarded  the  Resurrection  not  as  an  example 
of  the  future  life  which  awaits  all  mankind 
(in  which  view  the  analogy  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  very  imperfect),  but  as  a  miracle,  con- 
firming the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  teaching,  which 
everywhere  assumes  the  doctrine  of  a  future  hfe  of 
retribution,  though  it  does  not  teach  it  in  most  of 
the  passages  which  have  been  supposed  to  bear 
this  meaning.  His  conception  of  Revelation 
generally  was,  that  it  did  not  so  much  bring  new 
truths  to  light,  as  confirm  them  by  miracles ;  or,  as 
he  sometimes  expressed  it,  "  Christianity  is  a  re- 
publication of  the  law  of  nature  with  miraculous 
sanctions."  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  examine  the 
soundness  of  these  interpretations ;  but  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  being  adopted,  as  I  believe 
they  were  in  all  leading  points  by  Mr.  Well- 
beloved,  is  too  important  to  be  passed  over  in  his 
biography.  The  knowledge  that  they  were  re- 
garded by  many  as  detracting  from  the  interest  of 
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the  New  Testament  writings,  by  referring  to  an 
event  of  comparatively  little  importance,  passages 
which  had  been  considered  among  the  most 
precious  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  could  not  fail  to 
give  him  uneasiness  ;  for  while  some  only  expressed 
a  candid  dissent,  others  gave  utterance  to  strong  dis- 
approbation. It  produced  a  degree  of  reserve  on 
his  part  in  respect  to  this  portion  of  his  theological 
system,  especially  in  his  lectures.  I  believe  that 
at  one  period  he  was  accustomed  to  present  his 
views  more  freely,  and  that  they  were  the  subject 
of  discussion  between  him  and  his  pupils ;  but  he 
found  the  inconvenience  of  such  a  practice,  and 
afterwards  abstained  from  it.  He  probably  felt 
that  a  want  of  readiness  in  colloquial  argument 
prevented  him  from  doing  justice  to  his  own  cause. 
He  wished  also  to  avoid  every  appearance  of 
employing  personal  influence  to  bias  his  pupils  in 
favour  of  his  opinions,*  and  though  willing  that 
his  own  should  be  freely  canvassed,  his  reverence 
for  Mr.  Cappe  made  it  painful  to  him  to  hear  his 
criticisms  assailed  by  those  who  could  not  possess 

*  In  his  speecli  at  Mancliester,  on  the  Commemoration  of  tlie 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  College,  he  said,  speaking 
of  the  impartiality  which  he  had  always  endeavoui'ed  to  preserve,  "  It 
is  pretty  well  known  that  I  entertain  some  opinions  which  I  believe 
are  not  usually  entertained  by  persons  professing  Unitarian  princi- 
ples. How  is  it  that,  in  the  course  of  the  thirty-three  years  that  I 
have  held  my  present  office,  not  any  of  the  yoimg  men,  who  have 
been  educated  under  me,  have  left  tlie  College  professing  these  pecu- 
liar oj)inions,  if  I  had  not  been  impartial  ?  " 
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his  knowledge  or  maturity  of  judgment.  His 
convictions  remained  unchanged.  When  I  pre- 
sented him  with  a  copy  of  a  Sermon  preached 
before  the  Unitarian  Association  in  1826,  observ- 
ing the  motto — 

Tarda  venit  dictis  difficilisque  fides 
At  certe  credemur  ait ;  * 

he  said,  "That  is  my  motto  in  regard  to  what 
some  people  call  my  crotchets."  Many  years 
before,  he  had  written^  it  in  the  blank  leaf  of  one 
of  Nisbett's  volumes.  And  to  a  considerable  extent 
it  has  proved  true.  Modern  criticism  would  pro- 
bably pronounce  that  Hammond,  and  Nisbett,  and 
Cappe  were  right,  in  maintaining  that  the  whole 
passage  in  Matthew  was  spoken  with  reference  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  whatever  difficulty 
there  may  be  in  discovering  in  the  historical  event 
a  complete  correspondence  with  all  the  descriptive 
circumstances  of  the  prediction.  Criticism,  how- 
ever, cannot  admit  the  principle  that  there  must  be 
such  a  correspondence,  and  that  the  interpretation 
which  establishes  it  must  be  true.f 

*  Ovid  Fasti,  iii.  350. 

f  A  recent  commentator  evidently  supposes  that  in  tlie  minds 
of  the  Apostles,  if  not  of  our  Sa\'iour  himself,  his  second  coming 
involved  both  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  general  judg- 
ment of  the  living  and  the  dead.  See  Jowett,  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
on  'H/xepa  Kvpiov,  1  Thess.  v.  2,  and  the  Essay  on  Belief  in  the 
Coming  of  Christ,  vol.  i.  p.  108.  This  supposition  would  certainly 
not  have  been  admitted  either  by  Mr.  Cappe  or  !Mj:.  Wellbeloved. 
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I  much  regret  that  Mr.  WeUbeloved  has  left  no 
detailed  exposition  of  Mr.  Cappe's  system,  as  it 
appears  that  he  had  once  the  intention  of  doing.  A 
lady,  who  had  been  for  some  months  a  hearer  of 
his  at  York  (Mrs.  C.  Heyes),  had  strongly  urged 
him  to  publish  such  a  connected  view,  and  had 
obtained  a  promise  that  at  some  time  or  other  he 
would  undertake  it.  At  her  death,  in  1844,  her 
will  was  found  to  contain  a  clause  bequeathing 
£300,  three  per  cent.  Consols,  to  the  Eev.  Charles 
Wellbeloved,  of  York,  on  condition  of  his  publish- 
ing "  a  work  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  has 
been  for  some  time  past  engaged,  in  illustration  of 
the  views  entertained  of  the  Christian  scheme  by 
the  late  excellent  and  Eev.  Newcome  Cappe,  of 
York,  provided  that  it  should  be  published  in  the 
author's  lifetime,  and  within  ten  years  after  the 
death  of  the  testatrix."  Mr.  Wellbeloved  resumed 
the  work,  but  abandoned  it  after  the  affliction 
which  befell  him  in  the  year  1846,  and  has  left 
nothing  bearing  on  the  subject,  except  those  illus- 
trations of  the  Index  of  Scripture  Terms  in  Mr. 
Cappe's  Hymn-book,  to  which  I  have  before  re- 
ferred. 

I  believe  that  in  other  instances,  as  well  as  in 
reference  to  the  passages  commonly  understood  of 
a  general  judgment,  Mr.  Wellbeloved  adopted  Mr. 
Cappe's  criticisms,  though  different  from  those 
of   commentators   generally,   as   in   the   interpre- 
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tation  of  the  Proem  to  St.  John's  Gospel  and 
Philipp.  ii.  6.  The  Temptation  Mr.  Cappe  re- 
garded as  neither  a  visionary  scene,  nor  a  real 
narrative,  but  a  figurative  description  of  temp- 
tations really  occurring  to  our  Lord,  as  he  wan- 
dered exhausted  in  the  Desert,  or  crossed  a  lofty 
mountain  on  the  way  from  Jordan  to  Jerusalem, 
or  looked  down  from  the  pinnacles  of  the  Temple 
on  the  courts  crowded  with  worshippers  below ;  the 
intervention  of  an  evil  spirit  being  merely  the 
form  in  which  Jewish  ideas  respecting  the  origin 
of  temptation  clothed  themselves.  With  Mr. 
Cappe  and  Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  Wellbeloved  regarded 
miracles  as  the  efiect  of  the  immediate  energy  of 
God,  and  the  person  by  whom  they  are  said  to 
have  been  wrought  as  merely  prompted  by  a 
supernatural  impulse  to  predict  the  eifect  which 
followed.* 

Tt  naturally  devolved  on  Mr.  Wellbeloved  to 
take  the  principal  part  in  administering  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  College.  To  reprove  was  always  to 
him  an  unpleasant  duty,  even  when  lighter  in- 
fringements of  rules  were  to  be  animadverted  upon, 
and  it  became  most  painful  when  graver  delin- 
quencies required  more  serious  rebuke,  and  the 
infliction  of  severer  and  extreme  penalties.  It 
might  truly  be  said  of  him,  as  of  Dr.  Law,  when 

*  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Wood,  pp.  37,  32. 
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master  of  Peterhouse,  that  when  he  had  occasion 
to  censure,  he  often  suffered  more  than  the  party 
censured.  But  whatever  effort  it  cost  him  (and 
only  those  who  were  associated  with  him  could 
judge  what  the  effort  was),  he  did  not  shrink  from 
it  when  demanded  by  the  duty  of  his  office,  though 
he  never  felt  that  office  more  onerous,  or  was  more 
disposed  to  resign  it,  than  when  such  occasions 
occurred.  It  was  hardly  to  he  expected  that  aU 
those  on  whom  these  censures  feU  should,  at  least 
at  the  time,  admit  their  justice;  hut  they  must 
have  felt  that  they  were  dictated  by  a  sincere 
regard  to  their  welfare,  and  they  were  never 
aggravated  by  unnecessary  harshness  of  tone  or 
manner.  Such  unpleasant  feelings  were  rare,  and, 
where  they  existed,  they  generally  vanished  before 
the  final  separation  between  the  tutor  and  his  pupil. 
He  has  preserved  numerous  letters,  written  by 
those  who  were  leaving  the  College,  in  which 
their  gratitude  and  esteem  are  most  warmly  ex- 
pressed. The  authors  of  the  following  letters  will, 
I  am  sure,  excuse  my  quoting  them,  in  the  belief 
that  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  they  were 
written  have  produced  no  change  in  the  feelings 
which  they  express.  Apologizing  for  not  having 
written  sooner.  Dr.  Hutton  says : — 

"  I  can  sincerely  assure  you  that  my  silence  is  not  in- 
compatible with  the  most  strong  and  grateful  sense  of  all 
your  kindness,  and  of  the  many  benefits  for  which  I  was 
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most  deeply  indebted  to  you.  I  am  not  capable,  I  trast,  of 
ever  forgetting  the  many  happy,  and,  I  think  I  can  safely 
say,  not  altogether  unprofitable  days  (certainly  some  of  the 
most  profitable  of  my  life),  which  I  passed  under  your  truly 
kind  care.  All  my  adopting  mothers*  are  dear  to  their  un- 
worthy son,  and  shall  be  remembered  by  me  to  my  latest 
day  with  fond  and  filial  affection,  but  especially  my  last, 
for  to  her  I  think  that  I  owe  the  most.  To  the  three  years 
which  I  spent  at  York,  weak  and  relaxed  as  I  know  my 
exertions  were,  I  can  say,  wdth  truth,  I  feel  myself  more 
indebted  than  to  any  preceding  period,  perhaps  of  double 
the  length  ;  and  surely  I  have  reason  to  think  of  my  York 
Alma  Mater,  and  of  the  highly-respected  friends  who  pre- 
side over  her  interests,  with  gratitude  and  affection.  I 
sincerely  hope  and  believe  that  I  do. 

"  I  remain,  with  much  respect, 
"Dear  Sir, 
**  Your  very  affectionate  and  obliged 
"friend  and  pupil, 

"Jos.   HUTTON." 

Mr.  J.  J.  Tayler  thus  expresses  himself,  in  a  letter 
dated  July  3,  1820,  after  thanking  Mr.  Wellbe- 
loved  for  the  pleasure  and  benefit  he  had  derived 
from  his  instructions  : — 

"I  have  now  lived  four  years  at  York,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  them  the  happiest  and  most  profitable  of 
my  life ;  and  though  now,  when  1  have  bid  a  last  farewell 
to  its  quiet  and  studious  retreat  (for  it  was  so,  at  least,  to 
me),  I  leave  it  with  views  and  destination  somewhat  dif- 

*  The  writer  had  been  previously  an  alumnus  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  Glasgow  College. 

1  2 
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ferent  from  those  with  which  I  entered  it ;  *  though  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  and  virtuous  friendships  -which  it  was 
ever  my  happiness  to  form,  and  from  which  I  anticipated  a 
long  and  improving  intercourse,  an  animating  participation 
of  kindly  affections  and  liberal  views — rational  discussion 
and  useful  learning, — though  this  delightful  connection  has 
been  prematurely  dissolved,  yet  I  hope  and  trust  the  love  of 
intellectual  improvement,  the  thirst  for  moral  and  religious 
truth,  and  the  desire  of  honourable  usefulness  which  was 
kindled  in  me  by  this  happy  disposition  of  circumstances, 
will  not  be  so  soon  extinguished,  nor  expire  but  with  my  life ; 
and  that,  though  now  I  can  do  little  more  than  make  verbal 
professions,  yet  I  may  be  permitted  to  show  their  sincerity, 
by  a  life,  if  not  wholly  and  exclusively,  yet  regularly  and 
steadily,  consecrated  to  the  prosecution  of  the  same  studies, 
the  conscientious  maintenance  of  the  same  principles,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  the  same  pure  and  rational  pleasures,  for 
which  I  conceived  my  first,  or  nearly  my  first,  fondness  at 
York." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  record  remains  of 
the  addresses  which  he  occasionally  delivered  on 
Sunday  evenings  to  the  assembled  students.  They 
were  full  of  wise  and  affectionate  advice,  extending 
beyond  academic  life  to  the  principles  and  duties 
of  that  period  of  independent  action  on  which 
they  were  soon  to  enter.  The  students  of  the 
session  1809-10  requested  him  to  publish  a  ser- 
mon preached  in  St.  Saviourgate  Chapel  on  the 
Sunday  preceding  its  close,  and  he  complied  with 

*  Alluding  to  an  intention  which  the  writer  had  once  formed  of 
joining  the  profession  of  medicine  to  that  of  a  minister. 
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their  request.  It  was  entitled  "Objects  of  Pur- 
suit proper  to  Young  Persons  who  have  received  a 
Liberal  Education." 

One  use  which  Mr.  Wellbeloved  made  of  the 
lightening  of  his  burdens  by  the  appointment  of 
a  third  tutor,  was  to  engage  in  the  publication  of 
a  family  Bible.  I  believe  that  he  had  for  many 
years  contemplated  the  publication  of  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures,  with  notes,  and  had  com- 
municated his  plans  to  Mr.  Kentish  and  Dr.  Car- 
penter, whom  he  desired  to  engage  as  his  coadjutors, 
in  1813.  To  this  he  seems  to  refer  when,  in  his 
Memoir  of  Mr.  Wood,*  speaking  of  his  arrange- 
ment of  the  Old  Testament,  he  says,  "  One  differ- 
ing in  several  respects  from  it,  the  writer  knows, 
by  experience,  may  be  formed.  In  what  his  plan 
differs  from  that  of  his  venerated  friend  cannot 
here  be  stated;  he  looks  forward  to  a  time  when 
it  may  be  in  his  power  to  lay  before  the  public  the 
result  of  his  own  investigations."  That  time, 
however,  might  have  been  indefinitely  postponed, 
but  for  a  proposition  made  to  him  by  Mr.  David 
Eaton,  in  the  spring  of  1814. 

Eaton,  who  was  a  Scotchman  b}'^  birth,  had 
settled  as  a  shoemaker  at  York,  and  had  become 
well  known  to  Mr.  Wellbeloved,  in  consequence 
of  his  having  been  a  principal  instrument  in  form- 

*  r.  49. 
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ing,  chiefly  among  his  brother  workmen,  a  small 
society  of  Baptists,  who,  by  the  examination  of 
the  Scriptures,  had  become  Unitarians.  He  had 
published,  in  1799,  an  account  of  this  change, 
and  the  steps  by  which  it  had  been  brought  about, 
in  a  book  entitled  "  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Society  of  Baptists  in  York,  in  relinquishing 
the  popular  Systems  of  Eeligion  from  the  Study 
of  the  Scriptures."  The  Eev.  Mr.  Graham,  a 
popular  and  much-respected  leader  of  the  Evan- 
gelical party  in  York,  in  his  "  Defence  of  Scripture 
Doctrines,"  intimated  his  conviction  that  the  au- 
thor and  his  friends  must  have  derived  their 
opinions  from  Unitarian  books,  and  not,  as  he 
professed,  from  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  alone ; 
and  in  conversation,  though  not  in  print,  he  gave 
to  Mr.  Wellbeloved  the  credit  of  having  had  a 
large  share  in  the  production  to  which  Eaton's 
name  was  attached.  In  a  correspondence  which 
ensued,  Mr.  Wellbeloved  distinctly  disclaims  having 
had  any  share  in  the  work  beyond  making  a  few 
grammatical  corrections,  or  having  guided  Eaton 
in  the  course  of  his  theological  inquiries,  by  putting 
Unitarian  books  into  his  hands  or  recommending 
them  to  him.  And  he  thus  speaks  of  the  author : 
— "They  only  who  know  nothing  of  the  author, 
but  that  he  is  an  uneducated  shoemaker,  will  be 
surprised  at  this.  His  natural  talents  are  of  a 
superior  kind,  and  he  has  employed  every  hour  he 
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could  spare  from  the  labours  of  his  occupation  to 
improve  them  by  reading  and  reflection.  Many  of 
his  friends  have  pursued  a  similar  method,  and 
rendered  themselves  well  informed  upon  every  sub- 
ject of  theology,  and  exhibit  a  curious  and  in- 
teresting chapter  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind."  Mr.  Graham  could  not,  of  course,  with- 
hold his  assent  from  Mr.  "Wellbeloved's  disclaimer, 
but  he  did  not  abandon  the  belief  that  Eaton  must 
have  consulted  Unitarian  writers,  or  at  all  events 
have  had  a  knowledge  of  Unitarian  sentiments, 
before  he  began  his  theological  inquiries.  Eaton, 
indeed,  had  not  asserted  that  he  and  his  friends 
had  never  read  Unitarian  books ;  he  expressly  says 
(p.  84),  "Though  we  have  seen  what  both  sides 
have  to  say,  yet  we  wish  to  observe  that  our  minds 
were  nearly  made  up,  by  attending  to  the  Scrip- 
tures alone,  before  we  had  read  any  of  their 
works."  * 

The  little  Baptist  Church,  which  Eaton  and  his 
friends  had  founded,  after  they  had  been  success- 
ively members  of  the  Church  of  England,  Metho- 
dists, Huntingtonians,  and  Calvinistic  Indepen- 
dents, subsisted  for  many  years  in  York,  and 
extended  its  operation  to  the  neighbourhood.  The 
Unitarian  congregation  at  Welburn  owes  its  origin 
to  them.  They  subsequently  acquired  a  chapel  of 
their   own,   where   Mr.    Wellbeloved   occasionally 

*  See  also  Eaton's  letter  in  Monthly  Repository,  vol.  xx.  p.  479. 
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preached,  and  the  students  frequently.  Some  of 
the  elder  members  kept  aloof  from  his  place  of 
worship,  deeming  any  kind  of  religious  communion 
with  those  who  had  not  undergone  adult  baptism 
to  be  unlawful ;  but  gradually  this  prejudice  wore 
out,  and  when  their  chapel  was  swept  away  in  the 
construction  of  the  new  market-place,  the  dis- 
solution of  the  church  added  several  intelligent 
and  valuable  members  to  his  congregation. 

David  Eaton  had  left  York  in  1802,  and  settled 
for  a  short  time  at  BiUericay  in  Essex,  as  minister 
of  a  Baptist  congregation.  Ultimately  he  removed 
to  London  as  a  dealer  in  old  books,  and  occupied 
the  shop  (187,  High  Holborn)  in  which  Marsom 
and  Vidler  had  carried  on  the  bookselling  business.* 
Soon  after  his  settlement  he  had  taken  a  leading 
part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Unitarian  Fund 
in  1806,  which  had  for  a  principal  object  the  pro- 
motion of  Unitarianism  by  means  of  popular 
preaching,  f     His  zeal  and  activity  had  given  him, 

*  Bookselling  was  not  the  only  branch  of  productive  industry 
which  he  carried  on.  Writing  to  Mr.  Wellbeloved  ia  1828  he  saj^s, 
"  I  am  obliged  to  make  what  I  can  by  my  pen,  which  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  University  men  in  the  sermon  way.  I  made 
80Z.  by  a  learned  doctor  last  year.  I  \vTrote  also  an  assize  sermon, 
for  which  I  received  3Z.,  besides  a  political  pamphlet  of  thirty  or 
forty  pages,  for  a  reverend  doctor  for  Ql.  More  than  all,  I  have 
nearly  finished  lithographing  twenty-five  original  sermons,  chiefly 
for  the  service  of  the  same  learned  body." 

f  He  had  communicated  liis  ideas  on  this  subject  to  the  world,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Universal  Theological  Magaziue,  then  edited  by  Mr. 
Vidler.     See  vol.  iv.  p.  127. 
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notwithstanding  his  deficiency  in  education  and  in 
manners,  considerable  influence  among  a  portion  of 
the  Unitarians  of  London,  and  his  own  want  of 
learning  did  not  prevent  his  appreciating  the 
learning  of  Mr.  Wellbeloved  and  correctly  esti- 
mating the  benefit  which  might  result  to  the  cause 
of  truth,  if  it  could  be  employed  in  some  popular 
theological  work.  The  plan  which  he  proposed  to 
him  had  been  prepared  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Stower,  the  printer,  who  was  originally  intended  to 
have  been  a  partner  in  the  undertaking.  The  first 
suggestion  was  made  to  Mr.  WeUbeloved  in  a 
letter  from  Eaton  of  March  14,  1814,  and  it  com- 
prehended a  reprint  of  the  authorized  version,  with 
marginal  corrections,  and  notes  designed  chiefly  for 
the  unlearned,  with  copious  moral  and  religious 
reflections.  The  whole  was  to  be  comprised  in  two 
volumes  4to.  I  am  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that 
Mr.  Wellbeloved  must  long  have  contemplated 
such  a  work,  by  the  readiness  with  which  he 
accepted  the  proposal  to  become  the  editor.  In 
May  of  the  same  year  the  prospectus,  which  had 
been  submitted  to  Mr.  Kentish  and  Dr.  Carpenter, 
appeared.  Eaton's  original  plan  had  been  so  far 
modified  that  the  authorized  version  was  made  the 
basis,  but  corrections  of  readings  or  renderings 
were  to  be  introduced  into  it,  instead  of  being 
merely  indicated  in  the  notes ;  and  three  volumes, 
instead  of  two,  were  announced  as  the  probable 
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extent  of  the  work.  It  was  arranged  between  the 
editor  and  the  publisher  that  it  should  be  their 
joint  property,  the  outlay  being  supplied  whoUy  by 
the  publisher.  Eaton's  means  were  slender,  but  he 
calculated  that  the  sale  of  one  part  would  provide 
the  means  of  paying  for  another. 

It  has  been  imputed  to  the  Unitarian  body  that 
this  work  did  not  receive  that  support  from  them 
to  which  it  was  entitled.  I  find,  indeed,  from 
Eaton's  correspondence,  that  some  who  were  ex- 
pected to  become  subscribers  declined  to  give  their 
names  till  they  saw  a  specimen  of  the  work,  and 
that  others  were  deterred  by  its  magnitude  and  the 
time  that  its  execution  would  probably  occupy. 
But,  on  the  whole,  I  do  not  consider  the  imputation 
just.  A  list  is  before  me  of  621  names  of  sub- 
scribers, while  Eaton's  calculation  was  that  500 
would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  publication. 
Mr.  WeUbeloved's  friends,  knowing  Eaton's  want 
of  capital,  of  business  habits  and  business  con- 
nections, were  very  averse  to  his  engaging  in  a 
work  to  which  so  much  of  his  time  must  be 
devoted,  with  no  other  publisher.  At  theii*  sug- 
gestion he  proposed  to  Eaton  that  he  should 
associate  with  himself  one  of  the  great  publishing 
houses.  To  this  Eaton  somewhat  indignantly 
replied,  that  alone  he  had  devised  the  plan,  and 
that  he  could  not  fairly  be  expected  to  share  the 
benefit  with  another.  He  knew  well  that  nothing  but 
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the  lion's  share  would  satisfy  a  powerful  coadjutor. 
How,  indeed,  could  it  be  expected  that  the  magnates 
of  the  Row,  if  they  chose  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  a  work  proceeding  from  a  Dissenter  and  a 
Unitarian,  would  unite  their  names  on  a  title-page 
with  one  who  was  not  of  the  trade,  and  who  kept  a 
little  second-hand  book-shop  in  Holborn?  There 
was  at  this  time  no  Unitarian  publisher,  holding 
the  place  that  Johnson  had  held,  whose  position 
among  the  booksellers  gave  respectability  to  the 
heterodox  theology  which  issued  from  his  shop. 
Irrespectively  of  profit,  Eaton  had  a  pride  in  the 
undertaking,  which  he  thought  would  not  only  be 
the  great  work  of  Mr.  Wellbeloved,  but  reflect 
glory  on  the  author  of  the  scheme.  As  far  as  I 
can  judge,  he  honourably  fulfilled  all  his  engage- 
ments, and  was  willing  to  incur  expense  beyond 
what  had  been  stipulated,  when  Mr.  Wellbeloved 
wished  to  enlarge  the  plan.  The  actual  sale  was 
indeed  smaller  from  the  first  than  the  subscription 
list  had  promised ;  but  there  is  nothing  of  which 
it  is  more  true  that  "  singula  anni  prsedantur 
euntes"  than  a  subscription  list;  and  five  years 
had  elapsed  before  the  first  part  appeared.  It  was 
not  till  September,  1817,  that  a  portion  of  it  was 
submitted  to  Mr.  Kentish,  on  whose  critical 
judgment  the  author  greatly  relied,  and  through 
whose  hands  every  part  of  the  translation  passed. 
Instead  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  it  was  expected 
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that  the  first  part  would  contain,  the  subscribers 
were  disappointed  to  receive,  when  it  was  published 
in  1819,  only  the  book  of  Grenesis;  and  some  inti- 
mated to  the  publisher  that  they  should  discon- 
tinue their  subscription,  as  there  was  no  probability 
that  a  work  on  so  large  a  scale,  so  slowly  brought 
out,  would  be  finished  in  the  author's  lifetime; 
while  others  alleged  the  same  reason  for  keeping 
back  their  names.  The  Pentateuch  was  not  com- 
pleted tiU  1825. 

That  the  delay  and  irregularity  of  publication 
were  fatal  to  its  success  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
delay  arose  in  the  first  instance  from  the  announce- 
ment of  the  scheme  before  sufficient  preparation  had 
been  made.  The  time  necessary  for  its  execution 
had  not  been  calculated.  Such  a  calculation  it  was 
impossible  for  Mr.  Wellbeloved  himself  to  make 
beforehand.  Two  most  important  elements  in  it 
were  uncertain — what  time  it  would  require  to  bring 
his  labour  to  that  state  of  perfection  in  which  he 
could  be  satisfied  to  ofier  it  to  the  public;  and 
what  time  could  be  spared  for  this  object,  from  a 
life  almost  every  hour  of  which  was  already  occu- 
pied. I  do  not  think  it  would  be  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that,  in  order  to  execute  such  a  work  as  the 
author's  sense  of  duty  demanded,  and  to  bring  it 
out  with  the  regularity  which  the  publisher  and 
the  subscribers  looked  for,  he  should  have  been  free 
from  all  other  duties  but  those   of  his   pastoral 
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office.  So  far  was  this  from  being  the  case,  that 
during  the  session  of  College  he  could  command 
only  one  day  in  the  week  for  undivided  attention 
to  it,  except  when  assistance  from  one  of  his  col- 
leagues enabled  him  to  dispense  with  his  usual 
preparation  for  Sunday,  and  devote  Saturday  to 
the  Bible.  It  was  not  a  work  to  be  executed  by 
mechanical  compilation.  The  text  was  first  to  be 
settled  by  a  careful  comparison  of  critical  autho- 
rities ;  the  translation  and  the  notes  to  be  then 
anxiously  weighed ;  and  even  the  part  which  might 
seem  most  easy  of  execution,  the  practical  re- 
flections, often  caused  a  delay,  when  all  the  rest 
was  ready  for  the  printer.  Mr.  Wellbeloved  had  by 
this  time  become  much  engaged  in  the  management 
of  pubHc  business  in  York ;  his  health  was  by  no 
means  firm,  and  had  recently  suffered  from  a  very 
severe  illness  ;*  and  the  leisure  of  the  vacation, 
which  should  have  been  devoted  to  strengthening 
it,  was  much  curtailed  by  his  occupations.  The 
combination  of  these  circumstances  rendered  delay 
unavoidable ;  yet  some  of  them  could  not  in  any  way 

*  In  the  Montlily  Repository  for  September,  1822,  p.  546,  he 
notices  the  complaints  which  had  been  made,  and  says,  "  "When  I 
pubhshed  the  Second  Part  of  my  Family  Bible,  I  expressed  my 
hope  that  the  Tliird  Part,  which  was  to  complete  the  Pentateuch, 
would  appear  in  tlie  course  of  the  last  year.  I  was  proceeding  to 
realize  that  hope,  and  had  printed  tlie  Book  of  Numbers,  when  I 
was  attacked,  now  more  than  twelve  months  ago,  by  very  severe 
Ulness,  which  compelled  me  to  lay  the  work  aside  and,  till  nearly  the 
present  moment,  has  rendered  me  incapable  of  resinning  it." 
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be  altered;  nor  others,  unless  it  had  been  by  his 
renouncing  all  share  in  engagements  not  strictly 
professional.  The  imperfections  of  the  business 
arrangements  would  alone  have  been  destructive  to 
the  success  of  the  work.  Its  distribution  was  very 
irregular.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  clearly 
settled  which  of  the  subscribers  were  to  be  sup- 
plied from  York,  and  which  from  London.  Beyond 
a  notice  in  the  Monthly  Repository,  that  sub- 
scribers might  obtain  their  copies  on  application  to 
D.  Eaton,  no  intimation  was  given  that  a  part  was 
published;  and  this  notice  many  of  them  never 
saw.  Except  in  very  few  instances,  there  was,  no 
one  who  undertook  to  receive  the  copies  and  dis- 
tribute them  in  his  own  locality;  and  the  many 
complaints  of  country  subscribers,  that  they  could 
not  get  their  copies  through  their  booksellers, 
excite  a  suspicion  that  the  collectors  of  the  great 
London  houses,  as  Eaton's  shop  did  not  lie  in  their 
usual  beat,  neglected  the  orders  of  their  corre- 
spondents. No  notice  was  taken  of  the  work  in 
the  literary  journals.  Thus  everything  conspired 
to  prevent  the  sale,  notwithstanding  the  favourable 
opinion  which  competent  judges  passed  upon  it, 
and  the  account  exhibits  a  larger  number  left  on 
hand  of  each  successive  part.  The  complaints  of  the 
publisher,  who  laid  the  whole  blame  on  the  author's 
delay,  and  expressed  himself  in  bitter,  and  often 
harsh  and  disrespectful  language,  must  have  been 
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very  painful  to  Mr.  WeUbeloved ;  and  had  he  not 
loved  his  work  for  its  own  sake,  he  would  certainly 
have  renounced  it.  Eaton  died  in  1829,  and  his 
business  was  carried  on  by  his  widow  till  1835.  The 
last  (9th)  part  was  pubhshed  in  1838  at  Mr.  Well- 
beloved's  expense.  The  first  volume,  called  Part  I., 
contains  the  Pentateuch;  the  second,  called  Part  III., 
Job,  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Solo- 
mon's Song.  To  complete  the  history  of  this  "  iU- 
fated  work,"  as  its  author  was  accustomed  to  call 
it,  a  large  portion  of  the  impression  of  the  first 
eight  parts  was  sold,  without  his  knowledge  or 
concurrence,  to  pay  arrears  of  warehouse  rent. 

Instead  of  sharing  the  surprise  expressed  by  his 
publisher  and  subscribers  at  its  slow  execution,  the 
reader  of  his  life  is  more  likely  to  enquire,  how  he 
contrived  to  carry  on  at  once  so  many  occupations  ? 
For,  besides  all  his  official  duties,  there  were  few 
weeks  in  which  he  had  not  to  attend  meetings  of 
the  various  public  bodies  on  whose  committees  he 
had  been  placed.  An  hour  and  a  half  was  devoted 
to  exercise  in  company  with  his  wife,  and  after- 
wards with  his  invalid  daughter ;  and  politics  and 
modem  literature  were  not  altogether  neglected. 
One  great  secret  of  his  being  able  to  do  so  much 
was,  that  he  rose  early,  in  winter  lighting  his  own 
fire;  so  that  when  he  made  his  appearance  at 
morning  prayers,  with  his  Hebrew  Bible  in  his 
hand,  to  follow  the  lesson  from  the  Old  Testament, 
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and  note  the  changes  or  remarks  which  suggested 
themselves,  he  had  already  enjoyed  three  hours  of 
quiet  study.  The  employment  of  his  time  was 
methodized,  and  he  had  that  instinctive  sagacity 
which  saw  at  once  the  right  mode  of  setting  to 
work  on  whatever  was  to  be  accomplished,  and 
prevented  time  being  wasted  on  fruitless  ex- 
periments. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  a  plan,  com- 
prehending at  once  the  settlement  of  the  text,  a 
corrected  version,  notes  critical  and  explanatory, 
and  practical  reflections,  aimed  at  too  much.  But 
if  it  had  been  less  comprehensive,  it  could  not  have 
been  undertaken  at  all.  It  was  to  be  a  Family 
Bible;  and  had  it  promised  only  a  revised  text 
with  notes,  it  would  never  have  obtained  sufficient 
patronage  to  authorize  its  publication.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  habits  of  Presbyterian  dis- 
senters towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  present,  will  remember,  that 
the  custom  of  reading,  at  family  worship,  morning 
or  evening,  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  accompa- 
nied by  the  notes  and  reflections  of  Doddridge  or 
Orton,  or  of  Matthew  Henry  himself,  was  not  ex- 
tinct. But  the  style  of  even  the  most  modem  of 
these  was  unsuitable  to  the  altered  taste  of  the 
age,  and  the  rehgious  system  of  the  authors  had 
been  abandoned  or  modified.  There  was,  there- 
fore, a  general  desire  among  us  for  a  work  which 
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should  embrace  the  same  objects,  but  be  unobjec- 
tionable in  point  of  doctrine;  and  Mr.  WeUbe- 
loved's  project  was  welcomed,  as  promising  to 
supply  a  want  which  now,  probably,  is  not  equally 
felt.  The  urgent  claims  of  business  and  gaiety 
had  not  then  so  completely  absorbed  the  leisure 
of  both  morning  and  evening,  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  family  devotion  and  scripture  reading;  the 
general  prevalence  of  afternoon  services  in  our 
chapels  at  that  time,  afforded  the  head  of  a  house- 
hold the  opportunity,  at  least  on  the  Sunday  even- 
ing, of  assembling  his  children  and  servants  for 
these  purposes.  Many,  therefore,  who  would  have 
been  indifferent  to  a  corrected  text  and  a  new 
translation,  were  pleased  with  the  idea  of  possess- 
ing a  work  for  practical  religious  use.  There  can 
be  no  question  that,  in  embracing  so  much,  the 
risk  was  incurred  that  the  undertaking  might  be 
left  unfinished;  and  this  is  to  be  regretted,  as 
having  Kmited  the  benefits  of  the  author's  la- 
bours. As  regards  his  reputation,  it  was  better 
that  it  should  remain,  finished  in  execution,  though 
incomplete  in  extent,  than  that  it  should  have  been 
hurried  on  by  a  rapid  and  superficial  treatment. 

For  the  general  character  of  this,  the  chief  lite- 
rary labour  of  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  life,  I  would  refer 
the  reader  to  the  fair  and  comprehensive  criticism 
upon  it  given  in  the  Christian  Reformer,  vol.  xv. 
36.     In  the  years  which  elapsed  between  his  first 
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publication  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  his  final  re- 
vision of  his  translation,  Hebrew  criticism  had 
made  great  progress,  and  its  principles  had  be- 
come less  arbitrary.  The  character  of  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch,  and  its  authority,  in  comparison 
with  the  Hebrew  text,  had  been  better  ascertained ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  the  tendency  of  criticism 
had  been  to  discourage  conjecture,  to  exalt  the 
authority  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.,  and,  in  philology, 
to  abandon  those  interpretations  of  words  which 
had  been  deduced  from  the  cognate  dialects,  and 
make  the  Hebrew  its  own  standard.  Mr.  Wellbe- 
loved's  correct  taste  always  repelled  him  from  the 
style  of  Greddes's  translation ;  but  when  he  under- 
took the  publication  of  his  Bible,  he  was  more 
disposed  to  defer  to  him  as  a  critic  than  in  later 
years. 

Devoted  as  he  was  to  biblical  studies,  and  deeply 
impressed  with  the  value  of  the  sacred  writings,  it 
was  natural  that  he  should  hail  the  formation  of 
the  Bible  Society,  though  well  aware  of  the  im- 
perfections of  the  common  version,  and  the  im- 
possibility that  the  Scriptures  should  be  every- 
where understood,  if  read  in  that  version  "  without 
note  or  comment."  But  he  rejoiced  in  the  catholic 
spirit  by  which  its  founders  appeared  to  be  ani- 
mated, and  spoke  eloquently  in  its  behalf  at  a 
meeting  held  in  York  in  1815,  He  was  at  first 
a  member  of  its  committee,  and  one  of  his  family 
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acted  for  many  years  as  secretary  to  the  Ladies' 
Bible  Society.  Gradually,  however,  the  unsec- 
tarian  spirit  in  which  it  had  been  founded  suf- 
fered a  change.  There  was  not,  indeed,  in  York, 
as  in  some  places,  an  attempt  to  exclude  Unita- 
rians from  the  committee,  but  it  was  evident  that 
their  presence  was  unwelcome,  and  he  ceased  to 
attend  the  meetings.  In  1835  he  finally  with- 
drew, one  of  the  speakers  at  the  annual  meeting 
having  asserted,  without  contradiction  from  those 
in  authority,  that  the  Society  was  Trinitarian.  In 
a  letter  replying  to  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  announce- 
ment of  his  withdrawal,  the  treasurer  expresses  his 
regret,  acknowledging  him  to  have  been  one  of  the 
original  founders  and  most  zealous  advocates  of  the 
Society,  disclaiming  at  the  same  time  for  himself 
the  sentiment  complained  of. 


The  health  of  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  family,  as  well 
as  his  own,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  spend  a 
considerable  part  of  his  vacation  on  the  coast  of 
Yorkshire ;  and  Filey,  then  a  mere  fishing  village, 
was  recommended  to  him  as  a  quiet  retreat,  and  an 
interesting  spot  for  the  naturalist.  If  a  more  in- 
land situation  was  deemed  desirable,  he  resorted  to 
Helmsley,  a  small  town  in  the  Vale  of  Pickering, 
which  combined  many  objects  to  gratify  the  tastes 
of  a  cultivated   mind.     The    neighbourhood   was 

K  2 
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rich  in  botanical  productions ;  the  mansion  of 
Duncombe  Park  contained  some  choice  specimens 
of  painting  and  sculpture ;  and  within  the  grounds 
stood  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle,  and  of  the 
Cistercian  Abbey  of  Rievaulx,  the  most  beauti- 
ful, in  the  union  of  scenery  and  architecture,  of 
all  the  monastic  remains  of  Yorkshire.  He  sel- 
dom undertook  more  distant  journeys.  One  ex- 
ception I  remember  with  peculiar  pleasure,  when 
he  accompanied  me  on  a  visit  to  my  native  place. 
We  met  at  Birmingham  in  July,  1813,  and  pro- 
ceeded through  Bewdley  and  the  ancient  domain 
of  the  Mortimers,  to  Ludlow,  where  his  friend 
Arthur  Aikin  and  his  sister  were  staying.  Mr. 
Aikin  had  begun  the  study  of  the  natural  history 
of  Shropshire  during  his  residence  at  Shrewsbury ; 
he  had  been  an  early  cultivator  of  the  then  infant 
science  of  geology,  and  had  visited  the  county 
several  years  in  succession,  in  order  to  collect 
materials  for  a  geological  map.  We  could  not, 
therefore,  have  had  a  better  guide  to  every  object 
of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  visited  with 
him  the  castle  of  Ludlow,  where  the  room  is  still 
pointed  out,  in  which  Comus  was  first  acted  by  the 
daughter  and  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater, 
who,  as  Lord  Warden  of  the  Welsh  Marches,  kept 
his  court  here ;  and  the  remains  of  the  other  castles 
and  castellated  houses,  with  which  this  border-land 
abounds.     From  the  eminences  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood,  Yeo  Edge  and  the  Titterstone  hills,  we  had 
views  stretching  far  and  wide  over  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  Shropshire  and  the  adjacent  counties, 
to  the  Wrekin  and  Caer  Caradoc,  Snowdon  and 
Cader  Idris,  the  mountains  of  Eadnorshire,  Breck- 
nockshire, and  Monmouthsliire,  with  the  nearer 
Malvern  Hills.  We  visited  also  Downton  Castle,  a 
beautiful  domain,  in  which  Mr.  Payne  Knight  had 
exemphfied  the  principles  of  picturesque  gardening 
and  architecture,  which  his  work  on  Taste  lays  down. 
Everything  conspired  to  heighten  our  enjoyment ; 
the  weather  was  bright,  with  occasional  showers 
and  passing  clouds ;  every  spot  we  visited  was 
replete  with  historical  interest  and  natural  beauty. 
The  renewed  society  of  his  friend,  from  whom  he 
had  been  separated  for  many  years  without  any 
diminution  of  affection,  and  the  animated  conver- 
sation of  his  sister,  gave  him  recollections  of  the 
four  days  spent  at  Ludlow,  which  never  seemed  to 
fade ;  and  when  recalled,  at  however  remote  a 
period,  he  dwelt  upon  them  with  delight. 

Our  journey  lay  through  several  towns  and 
cities,  containing  remains  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture— Tewkesbury,  Gloucester,  Bristol,  Glas- 
tonbury, and  Wells  ;  and  to  visit  and  study  these 
was  a  leading  object  with  Mr.  Wellbeloved.  The 
love  of  antiquities  had  been  formed  since  his  settle- 
ment in  York.  There  was  little  to  inspire  it  in 
London,    where    the   traces   of  Roman    and   even 
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mediaeval  times  have  been  buried  beneath  the  ac- 
cumulation of  ages,  destroyed  by  fire,  or  swept 
away  by  modern  improvements;  nor  was  the 
spirit  of  the  period  in  which  his  youthful  tastes 
were  formed,  likely  to  produce  reverence  for  the 
aristocratic  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  with 
which  mediaeval  buildings  are  associated.  But 
the  sight  of  York  Minster  seems  to  have  made 
him  an  antiquary ;  for  in  the  first  letter  which  he 
wrote  from  York,  he  speaks  of  it  with  an  admi- 
ration, which  was  only  strengthened  by  longer  con- 
templation and  more  minute  study.  In  the  year 
1804  he  had  published  a  guide  to  the  Minster, 
which  shows  how  thoroughly  he  appreciated  its 
beauties,  and  how  accurately  he  discriminated  the 
styles  and  ages  of  its  difierent  parts.  Such  critical 
knowledge  was  then  rare,  and  we  seldom  visited  a 
cathedral  in  which  he  had  not  occasion  to  call  in 
question  the  traditionary  lore  of  the  vergers. 
Some  of  them  were  inclined  to  do  battle  on  be- 
half of  their  legends,  but  the  majority  received 
the  correction  of  them  with  deference,  and  were 
evidently  impressed  with  the  belief,  that  the  visitor 
who  displayed  so  much  knowledge  must  be  himself 
a  dignitary  of  some  cathedral.  He  has  noted  the 
verger  at  Grloucester,  as  one  superior  to  his  class. 
He  had  some  characteristic  anecdotes  of  George 
III.,  whom  he  had  accompanied  round  the  church, 
when  he  visited  it  from  Cheltenham.     On  being 
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told  that  the  pillars  of  the  nave  were  Saxon  (Saxon 
and  Norman  were  not  discriminated  in  those  days), 
the  king  observed,  "  If  they  are,  they  wiU  be  found 
to  be  three  times  as  high  as  their  circumference." 
"  I  measured  them,"  said  the  verger,  "  the  very 
next  morning,  and  I  found  they  were  between 
twenty  and  twenty- one  feet  in  circumference  and 
sixty  feet  high;"  and  his  reverence  for  royalty 
seemed  to  have  been  not  a  little  increased  by  this 
proof  of  his  sovereign's  sagacity.  Dean  Tucker, 
who  was  in  attendance  upon  the  king,  observed, 
that  some  persons  found  fault  with  the  massiveness 
of  the  pillars.  "  They  are  wrong,  they  are  wrong," 
said  the  king ;  "  what  would  they  expect  or  have  ? 
The  persons  who  built  these  pillars  built  them  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  the  times ;  they  knew  no 
other  form  of  pillars,  and  they  show  the  architec- 
ture of  the  times."  Observing  the  paltry  and 
barbarous  screen  which  good  Bishop  Martin  Ben- 
son erected,  he  spoke  of  it  in  terms  of  severe 
reprobation.  "  Benson !  a  good  man  and  a  good 
bishop,*  but  no  taste ;  but  he  is  not  so  much  to 
blame  as  the  architect,  who  ought  to  have  known 
his  business  better.  It  was  no  fault  in  the  bishop 
to  be  ignorant  of  architecture,  but  it  was  in  the 
person  whom  he  employed.  Who  was  the  man?" 
"  Kent,  may  it  please  your  majesty."     "  Kent  was 

*  "  Manners  with  candoiu-  su'e  to  Benson  given." 

PoPK.     Ejnlof/ue  to  the  Satires. 
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a  fool."  Our  visits  were  very  unlike  those  usually 
paid  to  such  places.  At  Gloucester  we  were  four 
hours  in  the  cathedral;  at  Wells,  the  verger  left 
us  in  the  building  after  morning  service,  and  we 
remained  till  it  was  opened  again  for  evening 
prayers.  One  circumstance  had  cast  a  gloom  over 
the  latter  part  of  our  journey — the  absence  of  any 
tidings  from  his  home,  owing  to  the  letters  which 
had  been  directed  to  him  at  Bath  having  been  sent 
back  into  Yorkshire  by  mistake.*  The  unhappi- 
ness  which  this  caused  him  for  several  days  can  be 
only  estimated  by  the  depth  of  his  domestic  affec- 
tions, and  his  proneness  to  be 

"  over-exquisite. 
To  cast  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils." 

After  visiting  all  the  points  of  interest  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Exeter  as  far  as  Torquay,  and 
making  a  short  excursion  to  Plymouth,  Mr.  Well- 
beloved  returned  by  Bridport,  Sahsbury,  Stone- 
henge,  Warminster,  Bath,  Bristol,  and  Birming- 
ham to  York.  He  had  been  absent  seven  weeks 
and  two  days.  In  concluding  his  journal,  one  of 
the  very  few  which  he  kept,  or  has  preserved,  he 
says,  — "  In  this  tour  I  have  experienced  much 

*  The  Rev.  Dr.  WadiRlove,  Dean  of  Eipon,  had  been  sojoiuiiing 
at  Bath,  and  the  j)ostmaster,  concluding  that  Mr.  Wellbeloved's 
letters  were  meant  for  hiin,  had  despatched  them  to  Eipon.  They 
were  not  recovered  till  he  visited  Bath  a  second  time,  on  his  journey 
home. 
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pleasure,  and  I  hope  I  have  derived  some  improve- 
ment ;  and  for  the  comfort  and  protection  enjoyed 
in  it,  and  a  safe  and  happy  return,  my  thanks  are 
due  to  a  kind  and  ever- watchful  Providence."  It 
had  not  only  introduced  him  to  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom with  which  he  was  previously  unacquainted, 
but  had  made  him  known  to  a  large  number  of 
persons  of  the  same  religious  persuasion.  Every- 
where his  pulpit- services  had  been  highly  accept- 
able, and  his  visit  did  much  to  strengthen  the 
College  in  public  estimation.  He  paid  one  other 
visit  to  Devonshire,  accompanying  my  wife  and 
myself  to  the  romantic  coast  of  Lynmouth  and 
Ilfracombe,  after  the  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
sociation in  Bristol  in  1836. 

It  was  soon  after  his  return  from  this  journey 
into  the  west  that  Mr.  Wellbeloved  was  led  to 
take  a  part  of  the  management  of  the  York 
Lunatic  Asylum.  This  institution  had  been  esta- 
blished in  1772,  primarily  for  the  reception  of 
parish  paupers  and  other  indigent  persons  afflicted 
with  lunacy,  by  a  general  subscription  of  the 
county,  and  the  building  was  opened  in  1777. 
In  process  of  time,  however,  it  was  so  far  di- 
verted from  its  original  purpose,  that  the  phy- 
sician who  was  at  the  head  of  the  establishment 
derived  a  large  emolument  from  the  wealthy 
patients  who  were  confined  in  it,  while  the  com- 
fort and  due  treatment  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
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inmates  were  shamefully  neglected.  Instances  of 
neglect  and  cruelty  were  believed  to  be  frequent, 
and  with  good  reason,  as  was  subsequently  shown. 
The  York  Asylum  was  not,  perhaps,  worse  in  these 
respects  than  other  establishments  of  the  same 
kind,  but  there  had  sprung  up  near  it  an  institu- 
tion of  similar  object,  the  Friends'  Eetreat,*  the 
humane  and  successful  management  of  which,  as 
exhibited  in  the  publication  of  Mr.  Samuel  Tuke, 
provoked  a  comparison  greatly  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  Asylum.  What  had  been  long  suspected 
was  brought  to  light,  in  the  close  of  the  year 
1813.  A  case  of  flagrant  neglect  and  ill-usage 
of  a  patient  came  under  the  notice  of  an  ener- 
getic and  independent  magistrate,  the  late  Grodfrey 
Higgins,  of  Skellow  Grange,  near  Doncaster,  who 
insisted  on  its  investigation  by  the  court  of  go- 
vernors. Strong  interests  were  leagued  in  the 
endeavour  to  suppress  the  truth.  The  physician 
was  connected  with  the  gentry  of  the  county,  a 
circumstance  nowhere  more  potent  than  in  York- 
shire ;  he  had  many  friends  among  the  governors 
resident  in  the  city ;  every  officer  whose  character 
was  implicated,  from  the  physician  himself  to  the 
lowest  of  the  servants,  was  ready  to  declare  that 
the  charges  were  false;   and  the  quarterly  court, 

*  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  fiiend,  rDr.  Robert  Cappe.  had  been  phj'sician 
to  the  Reti-eat,  and  in  his  Sermon  on  his  deatli  he  speaks  \rith  high 
praise  of  the  treatment  of  tlie  insane  adopted  tliere. 
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held  December  2,  1813,  satisfied  with  this  evi- 
dence, passed  a  resolution  declaring  them  to  be  so. 
The  public  did  not  share  in  this  satisfaction,  and 
thirteen  gentlemen,  of  whom  Mr.  Wellbeloved  was 
one,  became  donors  of  twenty  pounds  each,  in 
order  to  qualify  themselves  to  act  as  governors 
at  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  quarterly  court, 
held  December  10.  They  were  of  course  charged 
with  caballing  to  obtain  a  majority,  and  carry  their 
motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  by  sm-prise  ; 
but  they  were  fully  justified  by  the  result  of  the 
inquiry,  which  showed  gross  inhumanity  and  dis- 
honesty on  the  part  of  the  keepers,  and  a  system 
of  management  radically  bad.  The  occurrence  of 
a  fire  in  a  wing  of  the  Asylum,  on  the  28th  of 
the  same  month,  in  which  two  of  the  patients  at 
least  lost  their  Kves,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
attendants,  filled  up  the  measure  of  public  indigna- 
tion, and  called  the  attention  of  the  whole  country 
to  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  reform  in  the  system 
of  lunatic  asylums,  which  has  been  since  carried 
out  by  legislative  enactments.  From  this  time 
Mr.  Wellbeloved  took  a  very  active  part  in  the 
management  of  the  Asylum.  His  benevolence  led 
him  to  feel  a  lively  interest  in  those  who  were 
suSering  from  this  grievous  affliction ;  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  power  of  gentleness  and  kindness  to 
remove  what  severity  only  tended  to  aggravate. 
He   felt    none  of  that    undefinable   terror  of  the 
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insane  which,  affects  many  persons  of  stronger 
nerves  and  greater  physical  courage,  but  mixed 
freely  and  fearlessly  among  them.  His  voice  and 
manner  were  peculiarly  suited  to  soothe  a  troubled 
mind  and  win  confidence,  and  his  sagacity  pointed 
out  to  him  how  their  delusions  were  most  effectu- 
ally to  be  dealt  with.  For  twenty  years  he  filled 
the  office  of  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  when 
he  resigned  it  in  1850,  he  received  the  cordial 
thanks  of  that  body  for  the  "  great  and  eminent 
services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  insti- 
tution."* 

Section  2.     1819—1840. 

The  arrangements  which  were  made  in  1810  and 
1811  had  proved  so  far  successful,  that  the  support 
given  to  the  College,  and  the  numbers  of  the  stu- 
dents, had  steadily  increased.  But  this  increase 
of  numbers  made  more  sensible  the  difficulty  of 
proper  management,  without  the  actual  residence 
of  the  head  of  the  establishment.     The  difficulty 

-;-  In  tlie  year  1815,  an  accident  happened  which  Mr.  Wellbeloved 
has  recorded  in  a  note  to  the  diary  of  Sunday  duty  to  wliich  I  have 
referred,  p.  31 :  "  The  service  was  interrupted  tliis  day,  almost 
immediately  after  I  had  entered  the  pulpit,  by  a  fall  of  several  por- 
tions of  the  ceiling.  The  greater  part  fell  upon  the  reading  desk,' 
and  in  aU  probability  my  life  must  have  been  lost,  if  I  liad  not  left 
the  desk  sooner  than  usual.  This  day,  therefore,  is  to  be  remem- 
bered by  me  with  gratitude  to  the  Preserver  of  Life."  He  preached, 
on  the  re-opening  of  the  chapel,  from  the  text,  Acts  xvii.  28  :  "  In 
him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being." 
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was  increased  by  the  marriage  of  my  colleague, 
and  his  consequent  removal  to  a  separate  resi- 
dence ;  and  my  position,  when  thus  left  alone, 
was  so  unsatisfactory,  that  I  made  known  my 
intention  to  resign  my  office  at  the  end  of  the 
session  1818-19.  Ultimately  it  was  settled  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turner  should  remove  into  the  Col- 
lege, and  undertake  the  domestic  management, 
such  pecuniary  arrangements  being  made  with 
Mr.  Wellbeloved,  as  seemed  likely  to  secure  him 
an  equal  remuneration,  with  less  responsibility  and 
care.  I  went  to  Grermany  for  a  twelvemonth,  my 
place  as  classical  tutor  being  partly  supplied  by 
my  friend  Mr.  J.  J.  Tayler,  who  was  then  finish- 
ing his  divinity  course.  I  returned  to  my  post  in 
1820,  and  in  the  following  year  entered  into  a 
relation  which  united  me  more  closely  than  ever 
to  Mr.  Wellbeloved,  In  the  meantime,  a  domestic 
affliction  had  befallen  him,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
losses  by  which  his  patience  and  resignation  were 
most  severely  tried.  His  second  son  had  devoted 
himself  to  the  ministry,  and  after  receiving  an  ex- 
cellent classical  education  in  Mr.  Cogan's  school, 
had  been  for  three  years  a  student  in  the  College, 
where  he  had  gained  great  distinction,  and  had 
just  received  the  prize  for  Greek  composition, 
offered  for  several  years  by  a  friend  to  the  Col- 
lege, under  the  name  of  Euelpis.  Knowing  how 
much  his  father  desired  for  him  an  opportunity  of 
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becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Grerman,  I 
offered  to  take  him  with  me,  and  we  left  England 
in  July,  1819.  We  designed  to  pass  the  winter  in 
Gottingen,  but  had  established  ourselves  previously 
for  a  few  weeks  in  the  pleasant  residence  of  Hom- 
burg,  near  Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  In  the  end  of 
the  month  of  September,  when  we  were  preparing 
for  a  short  tour  previous  to  settling  at  Gottingen, 
he  was  attacked  by  a  nervous  fever,  which  became 
typhus,  and  carried  him  off  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight.  From  my  own  knowledge,  I  can  fully 
confirm  the  character  given  of  him  by  his  fellow- 
student,  Mr.  Tayler,  who  describes  him  as  "  gifted 
by  nature  with  superior  talents,  and  furnished  by 
education  with  the  amplest  means  for  their  de- 
velopment; possessing  a  thoroughly  warm,  bene- 
volent, and  guileless  heart,  joined  with  a  rectitude 
and  purity  of  feeling,  which  guided  him  aright 
even  in  his  gayest  and  most  thoughtless  hours."* 

*  Montlily  Repository,  xiv.  704.  Om-  amiable  princess  Elizabeth, 
who  was  married  to  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Hesse  Homburg,  had 
been  greatly  interested  by  my  companion,  and  when  she  left  Hom- 
burg on  a  visit  to  her  sister,  the  Queen  of  Wui'tembuig,  during  his 
illness,  she  desii'ed  me  to  inform  her  of  its  issue.  In  showing  us  her 
apartments  in  the  castle,  she  had  pointed  out  to  us  a  copy  of  a 
volume  of  sermons  by  the  Rev.  George  Carr,  Episcopal  Minister  of 
Edinburgh,  which  had  been  a  great  favomite  with  her  father.  The 
king  had  marked  many  passages  mth  liis  pencil,  and  often  read  in 
it  to  the  queen.  Mr.  Carr  was,  like  his  successor  Alison,  a  tasteful 
expounder  of  the  morality  and  the  evidences  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
marked  passages  were  all  of  this  practical  character.  Mr.  Carr's 
name  is  connected  with  the  story  of  the  attempted  alienation  of  tlie 
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By  the  warm  eulogy  of  a  friend  may,  in  some 
degree,  be  measured  what  he  was  to  his  own 
kindred,  and  what  was  the  grief  of  his  parents, 
in  this  sudden  blighting  of  their  fairest  hopes. 
It  was  the  cherished  thought  of  his  father  that 
his  son  would  pursue  the  line  of  his  own  favourite 
studies,  and  carry  out  the  work  which  he  might  be 
compelled  to  leave  unfinished.  He  has  written  in 
the  margin  of  his  diary,  "  O  spes  mese  inanes ! 
Ergo  omnis  mea  cura  ad  alienos  spectat."  Sorrow 
pressed  heavily  on  every  member  of  the  family, 
but  his  mother,  I  think,  never  recovered  the  blow. 
Her  health  had  been  feeble  from  an  early  period  of 
her  married  life,  and  its  cares  and  anxieties  had 
exceeded  the  common  standard.  Anxiety  about 
the  health  of  her  husband  had  recently  been  added. 
The  death  of  Mrs.  Cappe,  in  the  summer  of  1821, 
had  agitated  him  more  than  an  event  so  much  in 
the  course  of  nature  might  have  been  expected  to 
do ;  but  it  had  been  sudden ;  it  had  called  upon  him 
for  additional  exertion,  at  a  time  when  his  strength 
and  spirits  had  been  impaired;  it  had  prevented 
his  usual  relaxation  at  the  sea- side ;  and  it  deprived 
him  of  a  friend,  whose  cheerful  views  of  life,  and 
firm  faith  in  Providence,  banished  doubt  and  de- 


estate  of  the  Offley  family.  See  a  pamplilet  by  Mr.  Hunter,  who 
has  stripped  off  some  of  the  fabulous  additions  to  the  story  made  by 
the  author  of  Tremaine,  and  placed  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Carr  in  a 
less  reprehensible  point  of  view. 
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spondency  from  the  minds  of  those  who  came 
within  her  influence.  The  illness  to  which  he 
alludes  in  his  letter  to  the  Monthly  Repository 
(see  p.  125)  had  been  so  alarming,  that  he  had 
gone  to  London  in  the  winter  succeeding  her 
death  to  consult  Dr.  Birkbeck,  and  had  been 
warned  that  some  relaxation  of  the  severe  labour 
which  he  had  imposed  upon  himself  was  absolutely 
necessary.  He  accordingly  spent  part  of  the  vaca- 
tion at  Redcar. 

Another  and  still  heavier  affliction  than  that 
from  which  he  was  recovering,  overtook  him  in  the 
winter  of  the  following  year,  in  the  death  of  his 
wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  the  most  perfect 
harmony  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  who  had  borne 
him  nine  children,  of  whom  seven  survived  her. 
She  was  a  woman  of  very  amiable  disposition,  of 
cultivated  mind  and  polished  manners,  devoted  to 
her  children  and  beloved  by  them,  and  well  fitted, 
by  an  even,  calm,  and  yet  cheerful  temperament, 
to  be  a  helpmate  to  a  husband  more  susceptible 
of  fluctuation  of  spirits,  more  liable  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  passing  events.  The  sorrow  which  her 
loss  occasioned  was  too  deep  and  too  sacred  to  be 
dwelt  upon ;  it  may  be  conceived  by  one  who  reads 
his  own  reflections  upon  the  narrative  contained  in 
the  23rd  chapter  of  Genesis:  "They  who  know 
what  it  is  to  be  deprived  by  death  of  a  valued 
friend   and   companion,    may  in   part   be  able  to 
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sympathize  with  the  venerable  patriarch ;  but  they 
only  who  have  lost  their  partner  in  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  life  can  fully  comprehend  the  distress 
of  those  moments,  when  he  sat  weeping  at  the 
door  of  the  tent,  and  closed  the  mouth  of  the 
sepulchre  of  Macpelah." 

It  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  fortunate  circumstance 
that  at  this  time  he  had  been  drawn  into  a 
theological  controversy,  which  necessarily  gave  a 
new  direction  to  his  thoughts,  and  the  demands  of 
which  were  too  urgent  to  allow  of  delay.  I  allude 
to  his  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Wrangham,  Captain 
Thrush,  a  naval  officer,  had  printed,  in  the  summer 
of  18.21,  a  letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish 
in  which  he  lived,  containing  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  discontinue  his 
attendance  on  the  services  of  the  Established 
Church ;  and  in  doing  so,  in  order  to  justify  him- 
self in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbours,  had  urged  his 
objections  to  the  doctrines  which  are  embodied  in 
them.  The  letter  had  been  communicated  to  Mr. 
Wellbeloved  in  MS.  by  Captain  Thrush's  friend, 
the  Eev.  Benjamin  Evans  of  Stockton.  He  warmly 
advised  its  publication,  and  thus  began,  as  he  ex- 
presses himself  in  his  Memoir,  "  a  friendship  on 
which  the  writer  looks  back  as  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  circumstances  of  his  life."  As  this  letter 
had  been  extensively  circulated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Captain  Thrush's  residence  in  the  North 

L 
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Riding,  the  Rev.  Francis  Wrangham,  who  had  just 
been  appointed  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Cleveland, 
thought  himself  called  upon  to  notice  it  in  his 
primary  visitation  charge,  delivered  in  July,  1821. 
He  did  so  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  It  is  not  for  our  national  Establishment  alone,  essential 
as  we  affirm  that  Establishment  to  be  to  the  continuance  of 
a  sober  and  truly  evangelical  faith  amongst  us,  that  we  must 
now,  one  and  all,  exert  ourselves.  The  contest  is  no 
longer  on  the  subject  of  this  or  that  various  reading,  the 
interpretation  of  half  a  dozen  disputed  texts,  or  even  the 
genuineness  of  one  or  more  entire  chapters  of  the  sacred 
volume.  The  boldness,  no  doubt,  which  garbles,  and  the 
ignorance  which  mistranslates,  should  have  their  severe 
and  sufficient  reprehension.  And  I  am  concerned  to  state, 
that,  in  some  parts  of  this  archdeaconry,  opinions  of  the 
character  alluded  to  have  been  gratuitously  forced  into 
vulgar  circulation,  which  (from  whatever  motive  they 
have  emanated)  may  require  to  be  examined  and  exploded 
in  a  future  charge.  For  surely  next' — at  whatever  width  of 
interval — next  to  the  Deist  stands  the  Socinian ;  next  to 
him  who  impugns  the  inspiration  of  the  Gospel,  he  who 
denies  the  divinity  of  its  first  Promulgator." 

Captain  Thrush,  not  daunted  by  the  threatened 
explosion,  published,  in  the  end  of  1821,  a  letter 
to  the  Archdeacon  of  Cleveland,  to  which  he  sub- 
joined a  reprint  of  some  remarks  on  the  Athanasian 
Creed  by  a  lady  (supposed  to  be  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Carter),  and  of  his  own  letter  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Filiskirk.     The  Archdeacon  redeemed  his 
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pledge  by  a  charge  delivered  the  following  summer, 
which  was  printed  by  the  particular  desire  of  the 
clergy,  and  to  which  an  Appendix  and  Notes  of 
forty-three  pages  were  annexed,  in  confutation  of 
Captain  Thrush's  letters  and  for  the  overthrow  of 
his  system.  His  language  was  that  of  a  man  who 
had  no  doubt  of  annihilating  his  opponents. 

"  As  to  the  sect  at  large,  I  trust  that  I  have,  in  the  fol- 
lowing notes,  without  much  parade  of  *  ponderous  eru- 
dition,' vindicated  my  censure — not  unadvisedly  issued — of 
*  the  holdness  that  garbles  and  the  ignorance  (to  use  the 
mildest  phrase)  that  mistranslates.'  This  has  already  been 
often  proved  before.  But  although  crushed  wherever  they 
have  sprung  up,  '  they  rise  again,  with  twenty  mortal 
murthers  on  their  heads.'  Their  skill,  indeed,  in  arguing 
must  be  owned,  if  it  be  any  test  of  it  that,  like  the  poet's 
village  schoolmaster,  *  e'en  though  vanquished,  they  can 
argue  still.'     After 

Ruin  upon  ruin,  rout  on  rout. 
Confusion  worse  confounded — 

new  generations  rush  presumptuously  forward;  and  from 
the  rags  and  tatters,  the  miserable  remnants  of  former 
frays,  vamp  up  new  dresses  of  heretical  patchwork, 

refusing 


Right  reason  for  their  law,  and  for  their  king, 
Messiah." 

The  Appendix  is  written  throughout  in  the 
same  strain  of  boastfulness  and  bad  taste : — 

"  Why  am  I  to  be  harassed  with  the  squabbles  of  South 
and  Sherlock,  or  to  be  called  upon  to  digest  the  nauseating 

L    2 
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cramhe  recocta  of  Lindsey  and  Priestley,  and  Cogan  and 
Carpenter,  and  Belsham  and  Capt.  Gifford,  K.N.  ?  These 
may  all  be  securely  consigned  to  their  respective  antagonists. 
Their  lances  are  shivered. 

Postquam  arma  Dei  ad  Volcania  ventum 
Mortalis  mucro,  glacies  ceu  futilis,  ictu 
Dissiluit."— P.  36. 

Captain  Tlirush,  finding,  as  he  told  Mr.  Well- 
beloved,  that  the  battle,  in  the  language  of  the 
profession  which  he  had  not  yet  renounced,  now 
required  heavier  metal  than  he  carried,  called  on 
him  to  take  his  place ;  and  he,  feeling  that  he  was 
"  set  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel,"  responded  to 
the  call.  He  was  personally  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Wrangham,  at  whose  church  of  Hunmanby 
he  had  sometimes  attended  when  staying  at  Filey, 
and  had  heard  him  edify  his  people  with  the  ser- 
mons of  the  "  pious  Dr.  Watts."  They  had  met 
at  the  table  of  Sir  George  Cayley,  to  whom  Mr. 
Wrangham  was  related  by  marriage ;  their  inter- 
course had  been  pleasant,  and  they  had  this  at 
least  in  common,  that  both  were  of  the  Whig 
School  in  politics.  In  character  no  two  men  could 
well  be  more  unlike.  The  Archdeacon  had  been 
distinguished  as  a  scholar  at  the  University,  and 
had  obtained  the  more  questionable  honour  of 
winning  Seatonian  prizes ;  he  had  a  tenacious  and 
ready  memory,  a  self-possessed  address,  and,  with 
the  polish  of  a  gentleman,  not  a  little  of  the  pride 
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of  an  academic  and  a  churchman,  to  whom,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  a  Unitarian  Dissenter  was  at 
once  a  sciohst  and  a  schismatic*  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  unassuming  manner,  his 
unwilhngness  to  engage  in  colloquial  disputation, 
and  his  proneness  to  conceal  rather  than  display 
his  stores  of  knowledge,  had  produced  in  the 
Archdeacon's  mind  a  very  false  idea  of  his  powers, 
and  that  when  he  heard  that  he  was  preparing  for 
a  conflict,  he  was  confident,  hke  the  Philistine 
champion,  that  he  should  speedily  "  give  his  flesh 
unto  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the 
field."  Probably  this  opinion  was  general ;  for  the 
Archbishop  had  called  Mr.  Wrangham  "  the  orna- 
ment of  his  diocese;"  he  was  spoken  of  as  "a 
Colossus  of  literature ;"  and,  till  enlightened  by 
the  result,  the  world  usually  gives  its  confidence  to 
those  who  show  confidence  in  themselves. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  reply  was 
delayed  for  several  months  by  the  loss  of  his  wife, 
but  it  made  its  appearance  in  the  course  of  1823  ;t 

*  "  It  is  against  that  school,  as  I  will  term  it,  of  sciolism  and 
schism,  that  I  lift  my  hand." — Appendix,  p.  23. 

f  "  These  Letters  were  on  the  point  of  heing  put  to  press,  when  a 
very  heavy  domestic  calamity  interrupted  the  writer's  pursuits,  and 
deprived  him  both  of  the  power  and  the  inclination  to  attend  to  any- 
thing unconnected  wiih  the  awful  dispensation  of  Providence  by 
which  his  faith  and  fortitude  have  been  most  severely  exercised." 

Tt  yap  dv8p\  kokop  fiei^ov,  ajjuxpTetv 
Hurras  aXoxov; 

Letters,  2nd  Ed.  p.  2. 
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and  in  the  appendix  to  his  third  charge,  delivered 
in  August  of  that  year,  the  Archdeacon  animad- 
verted upon  it.  Mr.  Wellbeloved  replied  in  three 
additional  letters,  published  in  1824;  and  there 
the  controversy  ended.*  He  had  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  notice,  except  in  passing,  a  letter 
addressed  to  Archdeacon  Wrangham,  in  vindication 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  by  the  Eev.  James 
Richardson,  one  of  the  vicars-choral  of  York 
Minster ;  or  the  three  letters  addressed  to  "  Mr.  C. 
Wellbeloved,  Tutor  of  the  Unitarian  College, 
York,"  by  the  Bev.  John  Oxlee.  A  single  quo- 
tation from  the  latter  work  will  justify  him,  I 
think,  in  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  for  this  neglect : — 

"  Thus  you  perceive,  sir,  to  what  a  pitch  of  folly,  igno- 
miny, and  crime,  that  spirit  of  sectarism  of  which  you  are 
the  sworn  advocate  has  reduced  the  Christian  world ;  and 
if  you  retain  within  you  a  single  spaxk  of  honest  and  manly 
pride,  you  will  either  make  an  effort  successfully  to  repel 
those  charges,  or  else  candidly  confess  that,  like  the  spots 
in  the  panther's  skin,  they  are  inherent  in  the  very  com- 
position, and  inseparable  from  the  character,  of  the  Christian 
Dissenter." 

*  A  second  edition  of  these  first  Letters  was  published  in  1823. 
A  few  strong  expressions  of  censure  directed  against  Bishops 
Horsley  and  Magee  were  modified  in  this  edition,  but  I  do  not  find 
that  the  author  had  occasion  to  alter  or  suppress  any  statement  or 
criticism  contained  in  the  first  edition.  He  had  iadeed  been  mis- 
informed in  regard  to  tlie  supposed  omission  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed  at  York  Minster,  mentioned  in  the  note  on  p.  47  of  the  second 
series. 
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The  publication  of  these  letters  gained  for  Mr. 
Wellbeloved  a  foremost  place  among  the  defenders 
of  the  Unitarian  cause,  his  zeal  for  which  had  been 
called  in  question  by  some,  in  consequence  of  his 
rarely  introducing  controversial  subjects  into  his 
preaching ;  his  determination,  as  a  teacher  of  theo- 
logy, not  to  make  himself  the  advocate  of  any 
system  of  dogma ;  and  his  reluctance  to  counte- 
nance among  his  pupils  the  premature  display  of 
their  doctrinal  opinions.*  He  had  vindicated  the 
names  most  honoured  among  them  from  the  sar- 
casms and  groundless  accusations  of  Mr.  Wrang- 
ham ;  he  had  shown  how  shallow  was  his  know- 
ledge of  biblical  criticism,  amidst  all  his  pomp  and 
prodigality  of  learned  quotation,  and  had  demon- 
strated the  injustice  of  either  classing  Unitarian 
Christians  with  Deists,  or  imputing  to  their  princi- 

*  He  always  resisted  the  application  of  the  name  Unitarian  to  the 
chapel  in  which  he  preached,  gi\'ing  it  the  designation  aifixed  to  it 
by  its  founders,  Preshj-terian.  In  reference  to  the  coldness  with 
wliich  some  zealous  Unitarians  viewed  the  College,  he  wrote  in 
1809,  "  I  was  told  in  London  that  some  persons  would  not  subscribe 
to  us,  because  they  thought  the  academy  not  sti-ictly  Unitarian; 
they  feared  I  woiild  not  teach  Unitarianism.  I  said  I  considered 
their  censure  the  highest  praise.  I  do  not  and  I  will  not  teach 
Unitarianism,  or  any  -ism  but  Christianism.  I  will  endeavour  to 
show  the  students  how  to  study  the  Scriptures,  and  if  they  find  Uni- 
tarianism there,  well ;  if  Arianism,  well ;  if  Tiinitai-ianism,  well : 
only  let  them  find  something  for  tliemselves  ;  let  it  not  be  found  for 
them  by  their  tutor."  "  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children."  When 
the  Hewley  case  was  brought  forwai'd,  Mr.  WeUbeloved  was  able 
truly  to  allege,  that  his  chapel  was  not  a  Unitarian  chapel,  nor  the 
college  a  Unitarian  college. 
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pies  any  necessary  tendency  to  produce  unbelief. 
He  had  retorted  the  charge  of  sciolism  upon  his 
antagonist,  by  proving  that  he  had  copied  and 
aggravated  the  mistakes  of  his  predecessors.  He 
had  shown  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  weapons  of 
controversy,  close  reasoning,  and  terseness  of  style, 
relieved  with  such  a  sprinkling  of  good-humoured 
raillery  as  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  attention 
of  the  reader,  and  enliven  a  subject  not  in  itself 
particularly  interesting. 

On  a  theological  question  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  select  judges,  whom  one  side  or  the  other  may 
not  challenge  for  unindifferency.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  impartiality  may  perhaps  be  found  in 
those  who,  without  sharing  the  religious  opinions 
of  Mr.  Wellbeloved,  judged  the  controversy  on  the 
ground  of  evidence,  argument,  and  temper  alone. 
It  must  therefore  have  been  particularly  grati- 
fying to  him  to  know,  that  in  the  opinion  of  such 
men  as  Professor  Smyth,  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
Mr.  Hallam,  and  the  Eev,  Sydney  Smith,  he  had 
been  completely  successful.  Sydney  Smith  ex- 
pressed his  judgment  in  a  characteristic  way : — **  If 
I  had  a  cause  to  gain,  I  would  fee  Mr.  Wellbe- 
loved to  plead  for  me,  and  double  fee  Mr.  "Wrang- 
ham   to   plead   against   me."*      Lord   Chancellor 

*  Not  less  characteristic  is  the  following  letter  from  the  Rev. 
William  Shepherd,  though  he  cannot  be  reckoned  among  the  indif- 
ferent judges : — "  I  cannot  resist  the  imjjulse  wliich  I  feel  to  thank 
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Brougham,  in  the  argument  on  the  exceptions 
taken  to  the  defendants'  answers  to  interrogatories 
in  the  Hewley  case,  thus  expressed  his  opinion  of 
the  disputants : — 

"  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  learning  is  of  a  kind  which  it  is  rare 
to  meet  with  in  any  church,  either  within  the  pale  of  our 
church  or  out  of  the  pale.  And  when  I  say  uithin  the 
pale  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  say  it  with  the  deepest 
veneration  for  the  learning  of  that  most  eminently-lettered 
hierarchy,  and  for  the  purpose  of  bestowing  a  still  higher 
panegyric  on  the  learning  of  Mr.  Wellbeloved,  when  I  say 
that  he  has  in  controversy  conflicted  with  some  of  the  most 
learned  members  of  the  Church  and  overthrown  them,  as 
far  as  mere  learning  goes.  I  speak  not  of  doctrine,  but  as 
far  as  learning  goes  he  has  signally  and  triumphantly  de- 
feated them,  by  mere  force  of  superior  endowments;  and 
the  more  I  doubt  his  being  in  the  right,  the  more  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  his  great  learning  prevailed  over  his  an- 
tagonists, notwithstanding  they  were  in  the  right.  But  I 
must  add,  what  in  my  eyes  is  a  far  higher  praise,  that  the 
controversy  was  carried  on  without  the  least  deviation  from 

you  for  tlie  pleasure  which  I  have  received  from  tlie  pei'usal  of  your 
second  series  of  letters  to  Archdeacon  Wrangham.  I  think  you 
have  blown  this  dilettante  theologian  completely  out  of  the  water ; 
and  if  he  has  any  sensibiHty  and  any  grace,  he  will  be  ashamed  of 
having  committed  himself  as  he  has  done.  He  is  evidently  a  very 
minor  dealer  in  second-hand  goods.  He  keeps  what  in  London  is 
called  a  marine  store-shop ;  and  dealers  and  chapmen  of  this  species 
are  perpetual  objects  of  tlie  vigilance  of  the  pohce,  as  being  gifted 
with  more  dexterity  than  honesty.  You  have  brought  the  culprit 
before  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  have  effected  liis  conviction. 
The  queries  with  which  you  close  your  pamphlet  fall  about  his  ears 
like  a  hail-storm,  and  I  opine  he  will  defer  answering  them  ad 
OrcBcas  calendas.  They  should  be  published  substantively  by  the 
Uiiitarian  Tract  Society." 
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the  rules  of  humanity,  piety,  and  chaiity,  exhibiting  to  the 
controversial  world  an  example  of  which  their  whole  history 
shows  polemics  stand  so  greatly  in  need, — that  learning, 
sincerity,  and  zeal  may  well  be  united  with  the  most  entire 
forbearance  and  meekness." 

The  emphatic  protest  of  the  learned  Lord  against 
being  supposed  to  think  Mr.  Wellbeloved  in  the 
right  in  point  of  doctrine,  gives  the  greater  weight 
to  his  judgment  respecting  his  success  in  the  argu- 
ment. The  discussion  had  been  much  read  by  the 
lawyers,  whose  judgment  upon  it  Lord  Brougham 
represents ;  and  among  the  Archdeacon's  clerical 
brethren  the  opinion  was  freely  expressed,  that  he 
had  sadly  committed  himself.  The  controversy 
produced  a  temporary  alienation  between  the  par- 
ties, but  they  had  met  and  shaken  hands  before 
Mr.  Wrangham's  death.  The  only  circumstance 
which  can  excite  regret,  in  looking  back  on  this 
affair,  is,  that  the  leisure  of  several  months  was 
absorbed  by  it,  and  the  appearance  of  the  promised 
part  of  the  Bible  consequently  retarded. 

Notwithstanding  the  prominent  part  which  Mr. 
Wellbeloved  took  as  an  advocate  of  TJnitarianism, 
he  hved  on  terms  of  friendly  intercourse  with  several 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  among 
whom  the  amiable  and  accomplished  Archdeacon 
Eyre  may  be  particularly  mentioned.  He  was  so  far 
from  courting  the  society  of  men  who  were  placed 
above  himself  in  social  rank,  that  he  rather  shrank 
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from  it ;  but  there  was  no  constraint,  no  want  of 
self-respect  or  self-possession,  in  his  intercourse  with 
them.  Benevolence  and  modesty  combined  in  his 
character  to  give  him  that  true  politeness  which  is 
the  outward  expression  of  these  qualities  of  the 
heart ;  and  his  quick  perception  of  proprieties  pre- 
vented him  from  feeling  embarrassment,  in  any 
society  into  which  he  might  be  thrown.  Among 
the  clergy  of  the  Establishment  with  whom  he 
associated  on  a  friendly  footing  was  the  Rev. 
Sydney  Smith,  who,  when  he  first  came  to  reside  in 
Yorkshire,  took  up  his  abode  at  Heslington,  near 
York.  Though  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  finer  sensibility 
and  more  correct  taste  may  have  interfered  with  his 
relish  for  a  humour  pushed  sometimes  to  the  verge 
of  levity,  he  thoroughly  appreciated  his  unrivalled 
talent  of  conversation,  and  admired  the  intrepidity 
with  which,  in  opposition  to  his  worldly  interests, 
he  combatted  every  form  of  intolerance  and  injus- 
tice. When  he  was  preparing  his  well-known 
article  on  Dissenting  Marriages,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  he  applied  to  Mr.  Wellbeloved  for  mate- 
rials, and  sent  him  the  following  acknowledgment 
of  the  offer  of  some  books  upon  the  subject : — 

'•  Dear  Sir, — I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
loan  of  the  publications  you  allude  to,  or  any  other  that 
may  have  since  occurred  to  you :  they  will,  I  dare  say,  do 
very  well  for  a  peg,  and  in  addition  I  have  no  doubt  they 
will  contain  a  full,  sensible,  and  reasonable  view  of  the  case. 
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I  have,  and  can  have,  no  other  motive  for  meddling  with 
this  matter,  than  the  detestation  I  have  for  anything  like 
persecution  in  religious  opinions.  And  it  is  gross  persecu- 
tion to  say  to  any  man,  '  Your  only  method  of  getting  mar- 
ried shall  he  hy  listening  to,  repeating,  and  appearing  to 
acquiesce  in,  doctrines,  which  in  your  conscience  you  do  not 
helieve  to  he  scriptural.'  I  write  this  to  you  in  confidence, 
though  I  should  not,  on  proper  occasions,  ohject  to  preach- 
ing it  at  the  Market  Cross :  indeed  I  have  done  so  before 
now.  "  Yours,  dear  Sir,  very  truly, 

"Sydney  Smith." 

The  following  playful  note  refers  to  the  mission- 
ary preaching  of  the  students  at  Welburn  and 
Barton  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Foston : — 

"  Your  Unitarian  preachers  have  stolen  away  four  of  my 
congregation,  who  bad  withstood  Banters  and  Methodists. 
I  shall  make  reprisals,  and  open  a  chapel  near  the  College ; 
but  it  shall  be  a  generous  and  polite  warfare — such  as  is 
the  duty,  not  the  disgrace  of  a  Christian  divine." 

Mr.  Wellbeloved  replied  by  expressing  his  satis- 
faction at  the  announcement,  as  it  would  give  him 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Smith  more  frequently 
than  he  had  done  lately.  Sydney  Smith  was  a 
great  patron  of  the  Hamiltonian  system  of  learn- 
ing languages,  and  wrote  an  article  to  recom- 
mend it  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  He  thus 
introduced  the  founder  of  it  to  Mr.  Wellbeloved : 
— "  The  bearer  of  this  is  Mr.  Hamilton,  the 
author  of  the  System  of  Languages.  Pray  see 
if  his   plans   and   books    can   be    of  any   use   to 
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your  College.       We  reject  everything  new  in  our 
schools.     You  are  open  to  conviction." 

After  the  publication  mentioned  in  p.  116,  Mr. 
Wellbeloved  had  printed  in  1815  a  sermon 
preached  at  an  annual  meeting  of  ministers  held 
in  Leeds,  entitled,  "  The  Religious  and  Moral  Im- 
provement of  Mankind,  the  Constant  End  of  the 
Divine  Grovernment."  The  author  acknowledges 
in  a  note  that  in  the  views  taken  of  the  nature  and 
end  of  the  divine  dispensations,  he  had  been  much 
indebted  to  Bishop  Law's  Considerations  on  the 
Theory  of  Religion ;  but  he  has  added  from  his 
own  stores  some  remarks  on  the  relation  of  the 
Jews  to  the  heathen  world,  in  its  bearing  on  the 
history  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  In  1818, 
he  had  published  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  his 
printed  sermons,  entitled  "  The  Doctrine  of  Instan- 
taneous Conversion  from  Sin  to  Holiness,  a  Doctrine 
unsupported  by  Scripture."  The  preacher  con- 
vincingly shows,  how  unauthorized  and  how  mis- 
chievous is  the  prevalent  practice  of  applying 
indiscriminately  scriptural  language,  which  had  an 
exclusive  reference  to  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  world, 
as  it  existed  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour  ;  how  it  en- 
courages fanaticism,  and  weakens  the  motives  to 
avoid  the  formation  of  vicious  habits.  One  passage 
deserves  especially  to  be  quoted : — 

"  How  unhappily  is  this  gross  and  fatal  delusion  "  (the 
efficacy  of  death-bed  repentance)  "  kept  up  not  only  by  the 
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harangues  of  popular  preachers  and  by  the  mistaken  hu- 
manity of  those  who  preside  in  our  courts  of  justice,  but 
by  the  narratives  now  so  studiously  presented  to  the  public 
eye  of  the  conversion  and  the  religious  fortitude  and  joy 
which  distinguish  the  last  moments  of  those,  whose  hves 
had  been  passed  in  one  continued  violation  of  the  laws  of 
God  and  man, — narratives  which  may  well  excite  the  most 
painful  emotions  in  the  mind  of  every  one  interested  in  the 
cause  of  human  happiness.  For  their  direct  tendency  is  to 
encourage  false  and  dangerous  notions  of  the  nature  and 
sanctions  of  the  divine  moral  government ;  to  render  men 
careless  and  unconcerned  about  the  conduct  they  pursue 
and  the  character  they  form  during  life  ;  and  to  undermine 
the  important  doctrine  of  reason  and  of  revelation  that 
'whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap.'  "* 

He  had  taken  an  early  interest  in  the  Uni- 
tarian movement  in  India.  His  former  pupil  Cap- 
tain Growan  (who  afterwards  assumed  the  name 
of  Mauleverer),  during  his  residence  in  Calcutta, 
had  become  well  acquainted  with  Rammohun  Roy, 
and  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Wellbeloved 
had  given  him  such  an  account  of  his  character 
and  talents,  as  to  encourage  sanguine  hopes  of  the 
reform  which  he  would  eifect  in  the  Brahminical 

*  In  consequence  of  the  frequent  practice  of  the  Judges,  to  exhoi-t 
criminala  on  whom  they  passed  sentence  of  death  to  imitate  the 
example  of  the  "penitent  thief,"  Mr.  Wellbeloved,  dmiug  a  York 
assize,  preached  a  sennon  on  the  words  of  our  Lord,  Luke  xxiii.  43. 
The  under-sheriff,  who  was  a  member  of  liis  congregation,  men- 
tioned it  to  the  Judge.  Wlien  he  came  again  on  tlie  Northern  cir- 
cuit, he  abstained  from  alluding  to  tliis  passage  of  Scripture,  and, 
the  same  gentleman  being  in  office,  inquired  of  him  for  his  friend 
Mr.  Wellbeloved. 
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relis^on.  When  a  Unitarian  congregation  was 
established  in  Calcutta,  and  a  subscription  opened 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  chapel  there,  he 
entered  warmly  into  the  plan,  and  made  an  ani- 
mated and  successful  appeal  to  his  congregation  in 
support  of  it,  in  a  sermon  from  Acts  xi.  9.  Its 
publication  had  a  great  effect  in  stimulating  the 
zeal  of  other  congregations  in  behalf  of  a  scheme 
which  promised  well,  and  which  may  yet  be  real- 
ized in  the  altered  circumstances  of  India.  A 
sermon  on  "  Unitarians  not  guilty  of  denying  the 
Lord  that  bought  them,"  preached  at  Hull  in 
1823,  and  one  on  "The  Mystery  of  Godliness," 
preached  at  Halifax  in  1825,  complete  the  list  of 
his  sermons  on  doctrinal  subjects. 

The  next  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Wellbeloved 
appeared  as  an  author  was  in  the  character  of  bio- 
grapher of  his  friend,  the  Eev.  Thomas  Watson, 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation  of 
Whitby.  The  memoir  was  prefixed  to  a  volume  of 
sermons  which  he  had  not  completely  conducted 
through  the  press  at  the  time  of  his  death.  There 
were  many  points  of  similarity  in  character  and 
pursuits  between  Mr.  Watson  and  his  biographer, 
and  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Wood  there  had  been 
no  one  with  whom  he  had  associated  more  agreeably 
or  corresponded  more  regularly.  They  had  both  a 
taste  for  natural  history,  and  when  Mr.  Wellbe- 
loved visited  Redcar,  Scarborough,  or  Filey,  they 
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usually  contrived  a  meeting  at  some  point  rich  in 
specimens  interesting  to  the  naturalist.  Mr.  Wat- 
son had  not  paid  particular  attention  to  biblical 
studies,  but  he  had  read  and  reflected  much  on 
Natural  Theology,  on  Ethics,  and  on  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity — all  subjects  on  which  Mr.  Wellbe- 
loved  delighted  to  converse  with  a  man  of  conge- 
nial mind.  In  religious  opinion  Mr.  Watson  was 
an  Arian,  but  he  held  this  belief  speculatively  and 
not  dogmatically,  and  to  Calvinism,  under  every 
form  and  modification,  he  was  as  adverse  as  his 
Unitarian  friend.  His  politics  also  were  somewhat 
more  courtly ;  for  he  had  been  the  intimate  friend  of 
the  first  Lord  Mulgrave,  the  celebrated  Arctic  navi- 
gator, and  was  a  frequent  guest  at  Mulgrave  Castle ; 
but  this  also  was  a  difference  which  never  inter- 
rupted the  harmony  produced  by  agreement  on  more 
important  subjects.  Mr.  Watson  was  the  author  of 
several  works  on  the  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Re- 
vealed Religion,  and  the  Principles  of  Christianity, 
which  were  favourably  received,  and  rendered  good 
service  in  their  day,  by  vindicating  rehgion  from 
the  attacks  of  infidehty,  and  substituting  sober 
and  rational  views  of  it  for  the  fanaticism  which 
prevailed  around  him.  The  posthumous  volume, 
of  which  Mr.  Wellbeloved  was  the  editor,  contains 
sermons  preached  at  different  periods  of  his  long 
ministry,  which,  in  the  prospect  of  speedily  leaving 
his  flock,  he  was  desirous  should  remain  with  them. 
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"  that  they  might  be  able  after  his  decease  to  have 
always  in  remembrance  the  important  truths  which 
it  had  been  the  great  end  of  his  public  instructions 
to  establish  in  their  minds."  "They  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  immediately  intended,"  observes  the 
biographer,  "  cannot  fail  to  receive  and  prize  it  as  a 
sacred  legacy  from  their  aged  and  much-venerated 
pastor ;  they  will  be  reminded  by  it  of  the  happi- 
ness they  have  so  long  enjoyed  in  listening  to  such 
instructions  and  incited  to  maintain  with  steadi- 
ness, and  to  adorn  by  a  holy  and  consistent  con- 
duct, the  truly  Christian  principles  which  have 
been  inculcated  upon  them."  In  reading  this  just 
description  of  the  feelings  with  which  an  attached 
congregation  might  be  expected  to  receive  a  memo- 
rial of  their  minister's  teaching,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  regret  that,  by  enjoining  the  destruction  of 
his  own  sermons,  he  has  precluded  the  possibility 
that  his  flock  should  enjoy  a  similar  benefit.  They 
would  have  received  such  a  legacy  with  respect  and 
affection,  and  throughout  a  much  wider  circle  it 
would  have  been  welcomed  for  its  intrinsic  value, 
and  its  associations  with  the  memory  of  a  tutor  or 
a  friend. 

In  the  summer  of  1826,  Mr.  Wellbeloved  spent 
some  time  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Mr.  Wood, 
at  Piatt,  near  Manchester,  and  was  prevailed  upon 
by  him  to  sit  to  Lonsdale,  for  the  portrait  which 
has  now   become    so    extensively   known    by   the 
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excellent  engraving  of  Cousins.  It  was  fortunate 
that  the  reluctance  which  he  had  always  shown  to 
have  his  likeness  taken  was  overcome,  by  the  desire 
to  comply  with  the  earnest  wishes  of  a  valued 
friend.  It  is  a  faithful  representation  of  what  he 
was  in  his  58th  year ;  but  his  children  cannot  help 
regretting  that  they  have  nothing  which  recalls 
his  venerable  and  engaging  appearance  in  later 
life,  and  accords  more  exactly  with  the  memories 
which  they  most  delight  to  cherish.  With  the 
same  friend,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  son, 
Mr.  Wellbeloved  made  a  long  tour  in  Scotland  in 
1828,  some  incidents  of  which  are  recorded  in  the 
memoir  of  him  in  the  Christian  Reformer.  He 
twice  again  visited  Scotland  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  British  Association  at  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow. 

In  the  midst  of  his  various  occupations  Mr. 
Wellbeloved  had  never  neglected  his  antiquarian 
studies,  and  he  had  endeavoured,  but  without  suc- 
cess, in  1813,  to  form  a  small  antiquarian  society 
in  York.  The  establishment  of  the  Yorkshire  Phi- 
losophical Society  in  1822,  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  combining  archaeology,  which  was  too  weak  to 
stand  alone,  with  other  branches  of  science.  An 
incidental  circumstance  gave  it  a  more  important 
place  in  the  objects  of  the  Society's  pursuit  than 
it  could  otherwise  have  obtained.  In  1827  the 
Crown  granted  a  portion  of   the  ancient  site   of 
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St.  Mary*s  Abbey  for  the  erection  of  a  museum, 
and  in  excavating  for  the  foundation,  large  portions 
of  various  monastic  buildings  came  to  light,  which 
had  lain  buried  since  the  time  when  the  ground 
was  converted  into  the  terraced  garden  of  a 
palace.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  were  desirous 
of  preserving  a  memorial  of  what  had  thus  been 
disclosed,  and  Mr.  Wellbeloved,  on  their  applica- 
tion through  the  Director,  Mr.  Markland,  under- 
took to  illustrate  the  engravings  which  they  pub- 
lished, as  a  portion  of  their  work  entitled  Vetusta 
Monumenta.  His  labour  comprises  a  history  of 
this  celebrated  Benedictine  foundation,  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  building,  and  the  fragments  of 
sculpture  which  had  been  excavated.  Under  his 
direction  as  Curator,  the  department  of  anti- 
quities in  the  Society's  Museum  became  one  of  the 
most  important  and  interesting.  A  monthly  meet- 
ing seldom  passed  in  which  he  had  not  to  present 
and  explain  some  object  which  had  been  added  to 
its  antiquarian  collections,  and  he  frequently  read 
papers  illustrating  at  greater  length  the  Eoman  or 
mediseval  antiquities  of  York.  At  a  later  period, 
when  these  antiquities  had  accumulated  to  such  an 
extent,  as  to  be  placed  in  a  separate  building  in  the 
Museum  grounds,  he  arranged  and  described  them 
in  a  Catalogue,  which  unites  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  two  qualities  of  comprehensiveness  and  brevity, 
and  may  be  recommended  as  a  model  for  all  similar 
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works.  It  was  owing  very  much  to  his  influence 
and  example  that  the  inhabitants  of  York,  who  had 
been  previously  very  indifferent  to  the  antiquities 
of  their  city,  learned  to  place  a  pride  on  their 
preservation :  one  change  he  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  effecting,  the  value  of  which  every 
visitor  to  the  city  can  estimate.  There  is  only  one 
other  place  in  England — Chester — where  the  an- 
cient walls  remain  so  entire  as  at  York.  The  cir- 
cuit is  not  so  complete  as  that  of  Chester,  nor  are 
the  views  so  picturesque — less  so  now  than  ever, 
since  the  gardens  of  the  Friars  Preachers  have  been 
covered  by  the  Railway  station,  and  those  of  the 
Priory  of  Trinity  by  a  modern  chapel,  and  rows  of 
brick  dwellings.  Till  a  late  period  the  Corporation, 
who  were  the  natural  guardians  of  these  defences 
of  the  city,  seemed  indifferent  to  their  preserva- 
tion, or  even  desirous  of  their  falling  into  com- 
plete decay,  that  they  might  appropriate  the 
stone  of  the  ruins  and  make  a  profit  of  the  ram- 
parts. Mr.  Wellbeloved  had  seen  with  regret 
that  many  a  pleasant  field  walk,  with  which  he  had 
been  familiar  in  early  life,  had  been  lost  to  the 
public,  from  the  eagerness  of  the  possessors  of 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  to  exclude 
pedestrians,  and  he  had  joined  with  several  other 
gentlemen,  in  an  association  for  resisting  such 
encroachments.  It  was  a  happy  suggestion  that 
the  walk  around  the  walls  should  be  taken  under 
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the  protection  of  tliis  association;  and  coming 
at  a  time  when  the  inhabitants  of  York  were  be- 
ginning to  set  a  value  on  the  antiquities  of  their 
city,  it  was  warmly  taken  up.  By  subscriptions  in 
the  city  and  county,  and  the  proceeds  of  a  ball, 
the  sum  of  £3000  was  raised,  the  breaches  of  the 
walls  repaired,  and  a  pleasant  and  healthy  prome- 
nade secured  to  the  citizens.  He  was  looked  upon 
henceforward  as  a  sort  of  public  guardian  of  the 
antiquities  of  York.  When  discoveries  were  made, 
his  judgment  was  appealed  to  respecting  their  age 
and  significance,  and  if  the  hand  of  the  improver 
was  lifted  against  any  of  its  venerable  monuments, 
his  voice  was  sure  to  be  raised  in  their  defence. 

The  York  Mechanics'  Institute,  or  as  it  is  now 
more  appropriately  called,  the  Institute  of  Popular 
Science  and  Literature,  originated  a  little  later  than 
the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society.  Mr.  WeU- 
beloved  was  one  of  its  founders,  and  devoted  a 
large  amount  of  time  and  thought  to  its  affairs, 
amidst  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  with 
which  it  had  to  contend  during  the  early  years  of 
its  existence.  In  his  capacity  of  Vice-President  he 
delivered  several  addresses  to  the  members,  one  of 
which,  entitled,  "  The  large  extent  of  the  Subjects 
of  Knowledge  a  motive  for  Diffidence  and  Humi- 
lity (1828),"  was  published.  The  beginnings  of  the 
Institute  were  humble,  and  its  resources  limited, 
and  in  common  with  all  institutions  for  popular- 
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izing  knowledge,  it  was  frowned  upon  by  the 
liigher  classes  of  society  in  Churcli  and  State.  The 
present  generation,  which  sees  them  patronized  and 
extolled  by  these  same  classes,  can  hardly  estimate 
the  value  of  the  service  rendered  to  working  men 
by  him  and  his  coadjutors,  whose  zeal  was  not 
checked  by  obloquy,  nor  chilled  by  the  long  delay  of 
success  to  their  efforts.  He  had  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  the  motives  of  his  exertions  in  this 
cause,  when  his  health  was  drunk  at  a  dinner  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society 
in  1830.  In  acknowledging  the  compliment,  he 
said : — • 

"  When  the  York  Mechanics'  Institute  was  set  on  foot, 
I  took  an  active  part  in  promoting  it.  I  am  proud  tliat  1 
did  so.  I  was  told,  in  the  outset,  that  I  should  do  a  great 
deal  of  harm  ;  that  society  would  he  disorganized ;  that  we 
should  have  no  suhordiuation,  no  inferiors ;  that  appren- 
tices would  be  no  longer  hound  by  their  indentures,  but 
would  rise  into  journeymen  ;  that  journeymen  would  leave 
their  masters,  and  set  up  as  masters  for  themselves ;  that 
we  should  have  no  servants;  and  in  short,  that  we  should 
have  nothing  but  confusion.  I  have  seen  nothing  of  this — 
I  have  heard  nothing  of  it — of  nothing  approaching  to  it. 
But  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  seen.  I  have  seen  a 
number  of  young  people  assemble  night  after  night,  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  their  necessarily  deficient  education. 
I  have  seen  others  meet  to  improve  themselves  in  architec- 
tural drawing;  others  attend  lectures,  and  express  the 
greatest  anxiety  to  procure  information.  I  have  seen  them 
devote  hours,  too  frequently  spent  in  debauchery  and  dissi- 
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pation,  to  the  investigation  of  subjects  interesting  to  all 
intelligent  beings  ;  and  seeing  this,  I  rejoice  that  I  have 
been  enabled  to  do  anything  to  forward  their  views.  I 
have  seen,  too,  a  number  of  young  persons  come,  night 
after  night,  to  the  library, — which  I  regret  to  say,  is 
not  so  well  furnished  as  it  ought  to  be, — for  books 
which  they  carry  home  with  them,  to  read  by  their  fire- 
sides, instead  of  being  induced  to  seek  for  recreation  in 
the  haunts  of  idleness,  and  amongst  idle  companions. 
Since  the  commencement  of  this  beneficent  institution,  I 
have  seen  no  other  effects  arising  from  it ;  and  as  long  as 
this  is  the  case,  it  shall  have  my  services,  and  all  the  time  I 
can  bestow  upon  it.  I  think  we  are  all  bound  to  support  such 
institutions.  We  have  Infant  Schools,  Sunday  Schools, 
National  Schools,  and  Lancasterian  Schools.  What  are  they 
for,  but  to  enable  the  population  to  read?  When  they  are 
taught  to  read,  will  they  not  read  ?  And  ivhat  will  they 
read  ?  Are  they  to  be  left  without  guides  to  direct  them 
what  course  to  pursue  ?  Mechanics'  Institutes  come  in  aid 
of  these  schools,  to  give  the  people  proper  books ;  and  to 
keep  them  out  of  improper  courses,  which  they  would 
otherwise  fall  into.  By  instructing  them,  and  cultivating 
their  minds,  we  shall  preserve  them  from  the  arts  of  Carlile 
and  others,  who  go  about  the  country,  to  induce  the  ignorant 
and  uninformed  to  embrace  their  erroneous  and  peraicious 
doctrines.  If,  Sir  (addressing  the  Chairman,  the  Rev.  W.  V. 
Vernon),  all  in  a  similar  rank  to  yourself,  would  act  as 
you  do,  and  those  who  support  you, — if  they  would  employ 
their  advantages  in  the  same  manner,  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  their  ever  being  overtaken  by  their  humbler 
brethren  :  they  will  always  keep  their  station ;  and  however 
long  the  spur  may  be  in  the  toe  of  the  mechanic,  it  will 
never  reach  the  heel  of  the  aristocracy." 

This  speech  was  appropriately  followed  by  the 
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toast,  proposed  by  Sir  Greorge  Cayley,  the  President 
of  the  Institute : — 
The  March  of  Intellect,  with  its  true  leaders  in  front. 
Another  of  the  public  institutions  of  York  in 
which  Mr.  Wellbeloved  was  much  interested  and 
took  an  active  part  in  its  management,  was  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  which  the  County  of  York 
established,  as  the  most  appropriate  monument  to 
its  eloquent  and  philanthropic  representative,  Mr. 
Wilberforce.  The  Eev.  William  Taylor,  F.E.S., 
its  first  superintendent,  was  his  intimate  friend. 
None  of  his  benevolent  labours,  I  think,  yielded 
him  such  unmixed  pleasure  as  he  derived  from  his 
office  of  visitor  to  this  institution.  The  blind,  as 
they  cannot  be  physiognomists,  are  quick  to  observe 
the  indications  of  character  in  the  voice  and  man- 
ner of  those  with  whom  they  have  to  do.  He  was 
attracted  by  strong  sympathy  for  the  privation 
under  which  they  laboured ;  and  watched  with 
interest  the  ingenious  methods  by  which  they  sup- 
plied to  themselves  the  lost  faculty  of  vision. 
Those  of  the  pupils  who  remained  long  in  the  in- 
stitution became  strongly  attached  to  him  :  they 
watched  for  his  step,  expecting  from  him  a  kind 
inquiry,  or  a  playful  remark ;  and  when,  owing 
to  his  infirmities,  he  had  ceased  visiting  the  esta- 
blishment, they  expressed  their  regret  that  they 
no  longer  heard  his  pleasant  voice  and  his  words 
of  friendly  greeting. 
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Mr.  Wellbeloved's  admiration  of  the  Minster, 
and  his  knowledge  of  its  history,  led  him  to  em- 
ploy his  pen,  though  anonymously,  in  the  contro- 
versy occasioned  by  the  proposal  to  change  the 
position  of  the  organ-screen,  after  the  fire  of  1829. 
On  Feb.  2nd  of  that  year,  which  he  has  marked  in 
his  diary  with  two  black  crosses  and  "  a  most  dis- 
astrous day,"  the  choir  had  been  burnt  down, 
and  the  whole  interior  of  that  portion  of  the 
church  laid  in  ruins.  I  was  with  him  when  he 
first  visited  the  scene  of  desolation.  It  was  a 
lowering,  ungenial  day,  dark  clouds  traversing  the 
sky,  which  was  now  its  only  covering.  The  beau- 
tiful carved  work  of  the  stalls  and  throne  had  been 
reduced  to  ashes ;  the  pillars  had  been  calcined,  in 
some  places  almost  to  a  thread;  the  floor  was 
strewed  with  the  half-burnt  beams  and  bosses  of 
the  roof,  which  in  their  fall  had  dug  deeply  into 
the  pavement.  Mr.  Wellbeloved  had  preserved 
tolerable  composure  amidst  this  wreck  of  the  object 
of  his  admiration,  but  meeting  Mr.  Archdeacon 
Markham,  the  son  of  Dean  Markham,  to  whom 
the  fabric  was  indebted  for  its  careful  and  accurate 
restoration,  both  were  moved  to  tears.  At  the 
public  meeting  which  was  held  in  the  Gruildhall  on 
the  11th  of  February,  in  seconding  the  motion  for 
an  address  of  condolence  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
and  for  a  subscription  in  aid  of  the  repair,  he 
said : — 
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**  It  may,  perhaps,  excite  some  surprise  that  I,  who  am  a 
Dissenter,  should  take  any  part  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
day ;  but  I  willingly  consented  to  do  so,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  seen  that  dissent  from  the  Established  Church  has 
no  alliance  with  a  blind  fanatical  zeal ;  that  it  does  not 
destroy  the  charities  of  our  nature,  and  that  religious  party 
feelings  do  not  mix  themselves  up  with  an  event  which  has 
excited  grief  in  the  minds,  not  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
city  or  this  county  only,  but  of  the  whole  nation.  In 
infancy  I  was  baptized  into  the  communion  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church ;  in  my  boyhood  I  was  instructed  by  her 
ministers.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  withdraw  from  her 
pale ;  but  if  dissent  were  necessarily  connected  with  bigotry, 
if  it  enjoined  me  not  to  deplore  a  great  calamity,  because  it 
had  befallen  the  Church,  nor  to  sympathize  with  those 
whom  this  calamity  most  nearly  concerns,  because  they  are 
clergymen  of  the  Established  Church,  I  should  not  long  be 
found  in  the  ranks  of  dissent.  But  it  is  not  so.  We  Dis- 
senters are,  it  is  true,  with  few  exceptions,  averse  to  re- 
ligious establishments ;  but  we  wish  to  live  in  peace,  and,  if 
we  may  be  allowed,  in  friendship,  with  the  members  of  the 
Church,  and  on  all  occasions  to  manifest  towards  them  the 
sentiments  and  conduct  which  the  most  friendly  dispositions 
can  prompt. 

"  The  day  on  which  that  sad  calamity  happened  which 
has  occasioned  the  present  meeting,  closed  the  thirty- seventh 
year  of  my  residence  in  this  city;  and  during  the  whole  of 
this  time  I  have  experienced  a  daily  and  continually-in- 
creasing delight  in  beholding  the  beautiful  and  magnificent 
cathedral.  From  the  frequent  contemplation  and  study  of 
that  edifice,  during  the  earlier  part  of  my  abode  here,  I  was 
led  to  form  a  taste  for  English  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
which  has  largely  contributed  to  the  pleasure  of  my  life. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  but  feel  that  in  the  destruction  of  so 
large  and  interesting  a  portion  of  that  splendid  fabric  I  have 
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sufiFered  a  personal  loss.  What,  then,  must  he  the  feelings 
of  those  to  whose  care  this  fine  structure  was  committed, 
and  who  have  shown  themselves  worthy  of  the  trust  hy  their 
anxiety  to  sustain  it;  who  have  displayed  such  sound  judg- 
ment and  correct  taste  in  restoring  the  heauties  which  the 
hand  of  time  had  nearly  destroyed,  and  preserving  for  the 
admiration  of  posterity  what  had  heen  the  ornament  of 
York  and  the  glory  of  the  nation  ? " 

The  condition  on  which,  the  subscription  was 
raised,  as  announced  on  the  part  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  was  "absolute  and  perfect  restoration," 
and  they  pledged  themselves  "  not  to  depart  from 
a  model  more  excellent  and  beautiful  than  any 
which  they  could  substitute  in  its  place."  Sub- 
sequently, however,  the  idea  arose,  that  by  the 
removal  of  the  screen  further  to  the  east,  leaving 
the  eastern  pillars  of  the  great  tower,  against  which 
the  ends  of  the  screen  abut,  clear  in  their  original 
contour,  the  effect  of  the  whole  building  would  be 
greatly  improved,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  at  a 
meeting  of  subscribers  held  in  London,  recom- 
mending the  plan  to  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  York. 
To  this  Mr.  Wellbeloved  and  many  other  of  the 
subscribers  strongly  objected,  as  a  violation  of  the 
pledge  given  "  to  restore  absolutely  and  perfectly, 
and  not  to  depart  from  the  model,"  as  objectionable 
in  point  of  taste,  and  as  involving  the  hazard  of 
destruction  to  the  screen  in  the  process  of  removal. 
Perhaps  those  who  have  seen  the  sublime  effect 
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produced  in  continental  churches  by  the  absence  of 
any  solid  separation  between  the  nave  and  the 
choir,  giving  an  unbroken  perspective  from  west  to 
east,  may  have  regretted  that  in  our  English 
cathedrals  this  perspective  is  so  generally  shortened, 
by  the  interposition  of  an  organ-screen.  They  may 
have  regretted  that  even  so  elaborate  a  piece  of 
work  as  the  screen  of  York  Minster  should  have 
been  placed  w^here  it  not  only  produces  this  effect, 
but  partially  hides  the  beautiful  bases  of  the  great 
pillars  of  the  central  tower.  But  it  had  stood  for 
more  than  three  centuries  where  it  was  placed,  and 
where  alone  the  separation  of  nave  and  choir  had 
ever  been  made,  either  in  York  Minster  or  the 
other  cathedrals  of  England,* 

The  proposal  to  remove  the  screen  excited  great 
interest  and  strong  opposition,  not  only  in  York- 
shire, but  generally  among  antiquaries  and  lovers 
of  ancient  architecture.  Mr.  Wellbeloved  began 
the  discussion  by  a  letter  addressed  to  the  sub- 
scribers, earnestly  deprecating  the  change ;  Mr. 
Vernon  (Harcourt),  who  had  just  printed  a  letter 
to  Lord  Milton  in  support  of  it,  appended  to 
his  letter,  when  published,  some  strictures  on 
Mr.  Wellbeloved's.  He  replied  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Vernon,  who  rejoined  in  a  second  letter   to 

*  Mr.  Wellbeloved  notices  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Ely,  but  it 
is  an  exception  wliich  confinns  the  rale. 
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Lord  Milton,  and  Mr.  Wellbeloved  closed  tlie  con- 
troversy by  a  second  letter  to  the  subscribers.  The 
meeting  at  York,  where  the  influence  of  those  who 
favoured  the  removal  was  naturally  strong,  decided 
for  it ;  but  the  general  feeling  was  so  much  against 
it,  that  in  February,  1831,  Dean  Cockburn  an- 
nounced that,  for  the  present,  the  screen  was  not 
to  be  removed ;  and  we  may  predict  that  it  never 
will,  till  the  fabric  itself  shall  crumble  into  ruins. 
Mj*.  Wellbeloved  was  encouraged  in  his  opposition 
by  eminent  antiquaries  in  various  parts  of  England, 
and  on  the  question  of  the  removal  I  believe  the 
general  opinion  is  that  he  was  right.  Mr.  Vernon's 
access  to  the  Minster  records  gave  him  an  advan- 
tage in  discussing  a  subordinate  question — ^thetime 
when  the  choir  was  finished,  Mr.  Wellbeloved  fixing 
it  in  1460,  Mr.  Vernon  in  1373.  According  to  the 
learned  editor  of  the  "  Fabric  Eolls  of  the  Minster," 
the  choir  was  begun  in  1361,  but  not  completed 
for  thirty  years.  Both  the  disputants,  therefore, 
appear  to  have  overstated  their  case.  Mr.  Well- 
beloved was  desirous  of  bringing  the  time  of  the 
completion  of  the  choir  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
erection  of  the  screen,  that  it  might  appear  as  the 
designed  consummation  of  the  work;  while  Mr. 
Vernon  wished  the  interval  to  be  as  wide  as  pos- 
sible, to  support  his  view,  that  the  screen  had 
intruded  itself,  at  a  much  later  period,  into  a  place 
which  the  designers  of  the  choir  had  not  intended 
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for  it.  As  the  screen,  according  to  Mr.  Eaine,  was 
erected  between  1475  and  1505,*  Mr.  Vernon's 
estimate  is  nearer  the  truth.  It  is  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  see  how  the  lateness  of  its  introduction 
should  be  a  reason,  not  for  its  banishment,  but  for 
its  removal  a  few  feet  farther  back,  which  was  the 
measure  for  which  he  argued. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe,  that  this  contest,  not- 
withstanding the  warmth  of  feeling  shown  by 
partizans,  was  carried  on  with  entire  courtesy  and 
good  temper  between  the  two  disputants.  When 
Mr.  WeUbeloved  published  his  first  letter,  he  sent 
a  copy  to  Mr.  Vernon,  with  the  following  note  : — 

"Dear  Sir, — You  -will,  I  trust,  judge  rightly  of  the 
motive  by  which  I  am  induced  to  request  your  acceptance  of 
a  copy  of  a  pamphlet  of  which,  contrary  to  my  wishes,  you 
have  been  informed,  I  understand,  that  I  am  the  author ; 
and  I  hope  you  will  give  me  credit  for  perfect  sincerity 
when  I  assure  you,  that  I  have  felt  great  reluctance  in  pub- 
licly opposing  a  measure,  which  it  is  said  you  are  anxious  to 
accomplish.  I  would  much  rather  use  my  humble  en- 
deavours to  promote  than  to  thwart  any  plan  that  you  may 
approve.     But  in  this  case  my  judgment  and  my  feelings 

*  Fabric  Rolls  of  York  Minster,  edited  for  the  Surtees  Society  by 
the  Rev.  James  Raine,  Pref.  p.  xiv.  p.  79.  Mr,  Raine,  I  thuik,  has 
also  shown,  that  the  place  in  which  Archbishop  Thoresby  was  in- 
terred, and  to  wliich  he  had  removed  the  bodies  of  several  of  his 
predecessors,  was  the  presbytery,  or  Lady  Chapel,  at  the  east  end  of 
tlie  Minster,  and  not,  as  Mr.  WeUbeloved  had  supposed,  the  chapel 
of  the  Blessed  Maiy  and  the  Holy  Angels,  built  by  Archbishop 
Roger  near  the  N.  W.  door  of  the  Minster,  and  now  destroyed. 
Pref.  p.  xvi. 
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have  concurred  in  compelling  me  to  adopt  very  different 
views,  and  exert  myself  in  recommending  them  to  others. 
When  I  first  entered  the  choir  of  York,  now  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  I  thought  it  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most 
perfect  building  of  the  kind  that  I  had  ever  seen ;  and  a 
very  careful  examination  of  almost  every  cathedral  in  En- 
gland since  that  time  has  served  only  to  confirm  my  earliest 
conviction.  When  it  was  destroyed  by  the  late  calamity, 
there  was  not  one  person,  I  will  venture  to  say,  more  deeply 
afiected  than  myself;  when  the  promise  was  given  that  it 
should  be  exactly  restored,  there  was  no  one  who  rejoiced 
more  sincerely ;  and  when  contributions  were  required  for 
this  purpose,  none  cast  in  of  their  abundance  more  cheer- 
fully than  I  did  of  my  penury.  Under  the  influence  of 
past  impressions,  of  disappointment  as  to  the  present,  and 
of  fears  respecting  the  future,  I  could  not  remain  silent. 
If,  in  censuring  what  I  disapprove,  and  opposing  what  I  am 
fully  convinced  will  be  injurious  to  an  object  of  my  most 
ardent  admiration,  I  have  gone  beyond  the  line  of  fair  argu- 
ment, or  violated  the  rules  of  decorum,  which  the  keenest 
controversialist  is  bound  to  observe,  I  shall  be  truly  con- 
cerned, and  acknowledge  that  I  justly  deserve  the  conse- 
quence that  must  follow,  the  disapprobation  of  those  to 
whose  esteem  I  can  never  be  indifferent." 

Mr.  Vernon  replied :  — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  should  not  have  required  to  be  informed 
who  was  the  author  of  the  letter  which  you  have  been  so 
good  as  to  send  me.  '  Ex  ungue  leonem.'  I  now  send  you, 
in  return,  a  letter  of  my  own,  and  a  postscript  in  reply  to 
yours,  written,  I  hope,  in  a  no  less  amicable  spirit  of  con- 
troversy. You  will  find  that  I  have  made  free  with  your 
facts  and  inferences,   but  I  hope  I  have  never,  even  in 
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retorting  upon  the  anonymous  assailant,  lost  sight  of  the 
respect  very  sincerely  felt  for  yourself  hy 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  Wm.  V.  Vernon. 
"The  Eev.  Charles  Wellheloved." 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Well- 
beloved  by  the  Archbishop,  to  whom  he  had  sent  a 
copy  of  his  "  Second  Letter : " — 

**  Kevd.  Sir,* — I  heg  to  offer  you  my  hest  thanks  for  your 
obliging  attention  in  sending  me  a  copy  of  your  *  Second 
Letter  to  the  Suhscrihers.' 

If  the  perusal  of  it  has  not  made  me  a  convert  to  your 
opinion  on  the  question  at  issue,  he  assured  that  /  give  you 
full  credit  for  the  ability  and  good  temper  with  which  you 
have  argued  it. 

"  I  am,  Eevd.  Sir, 

"  With  regard, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"E.  Ebor." 

The  fire  in  the  Minster,  by  laying  open  portions  of 

*  Mr.  WeUbeloved's  correspondents  were  not  all  so  com-teous  in 
their  mode  of  address.  One  of  them,  an  aristocratic  antiquary', 
having  directed  his  letter  to  Mr.  Charles  WeUbeloved,  says  in  ex- 
planation, "  as  a  strong  conservative  and  a  man  firmly  attached  to 
our  institutions  of  Church  and  State,  I  do  not  allow  the  title  of 
'  Reverend '  to  a  Protestant  Dissenting  Minister,  any  more  than 
'Lord'  to  a  Popish  bishop."  Mr.  WeUbeloved  in  reply  said,  that 
the  address  of  a  letter  had  answered  its  pui-pose  when  it  had  enabled 
the  postman  to  find  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended  ;  that  he 
never  tooh  the  title  of  Reverend,  but  that  it  was  given  him  in  notes, 
wliich  he  had  the  honour  to  receive  from  the  Archbishop  of  the  Pro- 
vince and  his  son. 
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more  than  one  ancient  structure  wHcli  had  preceded 
all  that  was  above  ground,  had  added  largely  to  the 
materials  for  a  more  correct  history  of  the  fabric. 
Mr.  Brown,  an  ingenious  artist  of  York,  who  had 
long  made  the  Minster  his  study,  and  by  his  minute 
knowledge  of  its  architecture  had  materially  assisted 
Mr.  Wellbeloved  in  the  screen  controversy,  pro- 
jected a  work  in  which  the  various  stages  of  its 
architecture  should  be  illustrated  by  drawings,  and 
its  history  elucidated  by  original  documents.  Being 
more  practised  in  the  use  of  the  pencil  than  the 
pen,  he  relied  very  much  on  Mr.  Wellbeloved  for 
assistance  in  the  literary  portion  of  his  labours. 
The  MS.  was  submitted  to  his  revision,  and  some 
^arts  were  written  by  him.  His  graceful  and  flow- 
ing style  cannot  fail  to  be  recognized,  for  example, 
in  the  introduction  to  the  chapter  on  the  symbolical 
character  of  ornamental  foliage. 

"  There  is  scarcely  any  feature  of  what  is  usually  called 
Gothic  Architecture  more  strikingly  characteristic,  than  the 
sculptured  foliage  with  which  the  more  magnificent  buildings 
of  this  style  are  so  richly  adorned.  In  the  Saxon  architec- 
ture, if  indeed  we  have  any  remains  of  that  style  to  guide 
us,  it  appears  to  have  been  very  sparingly  used.  In  the 
Norman  it  occurs,  yet  not  very  commonly,  among  zigzag 
mouldings  and  grotesque  devices  of  animals.  But  when  we 
come  down  to  the  period  of  that  which  is  denominated  the 
Early  English,  and  especially  as  we  advance  to  that  which  is 
called  the  Decorated,  we  find  it  pervading  almost  every  part 
of  the  sacred  edifice.  It  decorates  the  capital  of  the  column 
and  the  pier ;  it  insinuates  itself  into  the  hollow  moulding, 
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and  issues  thence  to  adorn  the  head  of  the  neighhouring 
shaft;  it  springs  from  the  wall  in  the  graceful  forms  of 
hrackets  and  corhels  ;  it  creeps  along  the  canopy  of  windows 
and  doors;  it  rises  in  the  crockets  of  pinnacles,  which  it 
crowns  with  the  leafy  finial ;  it  gives  beauty  and  variety  to 
the  numerous  intersections  of  the  ribs  in  the  groined  roof; 
it  drops  in  curiously- wrought  pendants  from  canopied  stalls, 
or  the  richly-carved  ceiling  of  the  Tudor  age."* 

The  year,  1830  witnessed  tlie  coinmenceinent  of 
the  suit  instituted  by  the  Independents  against  the 
Trustees  of  Lady  Hewley's  estates  and  hospital, 
which,  in  its  several  stages,  occupied  the  Court  of 
Chancery  and  the  House  of  Lords  for  twelve  years. 
Its  object  was  to  obtain  a  decree,  that  those  minis- 
ters who  denied  the  doctrines  presumed  to  be  held 
by  Lady  Hewley  and  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of 
her  day,  were  not  fit  recipients  of  exhibitions  from 
her  bequest ;  and  the  removal  of  the  trustees,  as 
having  violated  their  duty  in  granting  them.  Mr. 
Wellbeloved  was  specially  aimed  at  in  these  proceed- 
ings on  several  grounds.  He  was  not  a  "  godly 
preacher  of  Christ's  Holy  Gospel,"  because  he  was 
a  Unitarian ;  he  was  theological  tutor  in  a  Uni- 
tarian College,  and  Lady  Hewley  could  never  have 
designed  that  her  exhibitions  to  students  should 
be  the  means  of  training  young  men  in  doctrines 

*  ^Ir.  Wellbeloved  was  applied  to,  to  furnish  an  account  of  York 
for  Lewis's  Topographical  Dictionary.  The  description  of  the 
Minster  in  that  work  is  certainly  his ;  I  doubt  as  to  the  rest  of  tlie 
article. 
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which  she  held  in  abhorrence  ;  he  was  in  the  receipt 
of  £237  annually  from  the  College  funds,  as  salary 
and  fees,  and,  therefore,  not  being  in  the  terms  of 
Lady  Hewley's  deed,  a  "poor  preacher,"*  the  grant 
of  £80  a  year  to  him  as  minister  of  the  St.  Saviour- 
gate  chapel  was  unjustifiable. 

Preparations  for  this  suit  had  long  been  covertly 
made.  In  1816  a  person  resident  in  York  had  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Wellbeloved  a  copy  of  Dr.  Colton's 
funeral  sermon  for  Lady  Hewley,  under  the  plea 
of  preparing  a  memoir  of  her  for  the  Evangelical 
Magazine.  On  his  letter  Mr.  Wellbeloved  has 
written  "stratagem^  finding  afterwards  that  it  had 
been  drawTi  from  him,  in  order  to  be  used  as  an 
evidence  of  Lady  Hewley's  theological  opinions. f 
The  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
administration  of  public  charities  visited  York  and 
summoned  him  before  them,  in  1824;  but  no  spe- 

*  "  We  see,  in  these  remarks  on  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  income,  what 
men  of  attainment  have  to  expect,  when  men  like  the  writer  of  this 
pamphlet  have  the  regulation  of  the  incomes  for  the  higher  services 
in  society.  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  life  has  been  one  of  great  labour ;  and 
if  he  had  received  twice  as  much  as  he  has  received,  he  could  not,  on 
any  fair  comparison  of  service  and  reward,  be  thought  overpaid." 
Historical  Defence  of  Lady  Hewley's  Trustees,  by  the  Rev.  Jos. 
Hunter,  F.S.A.,  p.  75.  The  pamplilet  referred  to  was  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  George  Hadfield. 

f  It  was  quite  iii  accordance  with  tliis  mode  of  obtaining  evidence, 
that,  as  was  stated  by  Mr.  Bickerton  Williams,  the  orthodox  Com- 
missioner, the  Relators  were  prepared  to  prove  that  Mr.  Wellbeloved 
denied  the  Trinity,  by  the  evidence  of  a  person  who  had  listened  at 
the  chapel  door  during  his  sermon. 

N    2 
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cific  inquiries  were  then  made  into  the  Hewley 
charity.  In  1826  they  renewed  their  visit,  and  he 
underwent  a  long  examination  by  them,  the  results 
of  which  are  detailed  in  their  Report  presented  to 
Parliament  in  January,  1827.  A  fierce  controversy 
had  been  going  on  in  Lancashire,  originating  in  a 
speech  made  at  a  dinner  in  Manchester,  on  occasion 
of  a  testimonial  presented  to  the  Rev.  John  Grundy. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Manchester  Gazette  by 
Mr.  Hadfield,  the  Unitarians  had  been  charged  with 
appropriating  to  themselves  chapels  and  endow- 
ments which  belonged  to  the  orthodox,  and  replies 
had  appeared  from  Mr.  Tayler  and  Mr.  Wood. 
The  Charity  Commissioners,  one  of  whom  was  the 
son  of  the  steward  of  Lady  Hewley's  estates, 
evidently  entered  on  their  work  well  instructed 
by  the  party  hostile  to  the  Trustees ;  for  in  the 
notes  appended  to  their  Report  they  allude  to  the 
complaints  and  claims  of  Trinitarian  Dissenters. 
They  say — 

"  On  the  examination  of  the  Eev.  Charles  Wellbeloved, 
Minister  of  the  chapel  in  St.  Saviourgate,  we  find  that  the 
congregation  of  that  chapel  are  denominated  English  Pres- 
byterians ;  that  Unitarian  tenets  or  principles  are  taught  and 
inculcated  in  the  chapel,  and  that  the  same  were  maintained 
by  the  last  minister,  the  Kev.  N.  Cappe.  Mr.  Wellbeloved 
also  states,  that  he  does  not  know  whether  the  same  religious 
tenets  were  held  by  Mr.  Hotham,  who  was  minister  before 
Mr.  Cappe  until  1766,  but  that  Mr.  Hotham's  predecessor, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Colton,  during  whose  ministry  Lady  Hewley 
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attended  the  chapel,  was  certainly  not  a  Unitarian,  and  Mr. 
Wellbeloved  concludes,  from  Lady  Hewley's  attending  at  the 
chapel  during  Dr.  Colton's  time,  and  from  the  general  state 
of  religious  opinion,  that  she  did  not  entertain  what  are 
commonly  called  Unitarian  opinions." 

In  a  note  they  add — 

"  The  Kev.  Charles  Wellbeloved,  who  is  the  theological 
tutor  of  Manchester  College,  states  that  the  design  of  that 
Institution  is  to  instruct  young  men  for  the  ministry  among 
Protestant  Dissenters ;  that  the  College  is  principally  resorted 
to  by  persons  intended  for  the  ministry  among  Presbyterian 
Dissenters,  and  the  subscriptions  to  the  Institution  are  con- 
tributed for  the  most  part  by  Presbyterians,  but  the  College 
is  open  for  students  of  any  denomination  ;  that  they  are 
carefully  instructed  by  him  in  biblical  criticism;  but  no 
particular  doctrines  or  tenets  of  faith  are  inculcated,  and  the 
students  are  allowed  and  encouraged  to  study  the  scriptures 
and  to  judge  for  themselves  on  every  point  of  doctrine ; 
that  most  of  the  students  who  come  to  and  leave  the  College 
entertain  Unitarian  sentiments,  but,  he  adds,  do  not,  on  leav- 
ing the  College,  entertain  those  sentiments  in  consequence  of 
any  influence  which  he,  as  their  tutor,  exercises." 

Had  Mr.  Wellbeloved  possessed  less  of  the  "  cha- 
rity which  thinketh  no  evil,"  and  more  of  "the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent,"  the  want  of  which  he 
lamented,  he  would  have  declined  to  answer  inter- 
rogatories respecting  his  own  religious  opinions — a 
point  clearly  not  within  the  competence  of  the 
Commissioners  to  investigate.  In  their  Report 
they  acknowledge,  that  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
trust   are  carried  on   with   propriety,  "  unless   it 
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should  be  considered  a  departure  from  Lady 
Hewley's  intentions,  that  part  of  the  revenues 
should  be  applied  in  favour  of  dissenting  ministers 
who  entertain  and  preach  Socinian  or  Unitarian 
sentiments,  or  in  the  allowance  of  stipends  to 
widows  of  such  ministers,  and  exhibitions  to  stu- 
dents brought  up  in  such  sentiments."  And  they 
refer  to  the  Wolverhampton  case,  as  rendering 
it  at  least  very  questionable,  whether  preachers  or 
students  of  Unitarian  belief  can  properly  receive 
such  exhibitions,  recommending  that  the  question 
which  has  arisen  should  be  submitted  to  a  Court  of 
Equity.  This  hint  was  not  lost,  and  the  Attorney- 
General,  Sir  James  Scarlett,  was  applied  to  by  the 
Independents,  to  file  an  information  against  the 
Trustees.  He  declined  to  do  so,  alleging  that  he 
saw  no  reason  to  disturb  an  administration  which 
had  gone  on  satisfactorily  for  seventy  years.*  A 
change  in  the  law,  however,  took  place,  making  it 
imperative  on  him  to  commence  proceedings  on  the 
instance  of  parties,  if  his  costs  were  guaranteed ; 
and  this  being  done  the  suit  "  The  Attorney-Ge- 
neral V.  Shore  and  others,  on  the  Relation  of 
Thomas  Wilson  and  others  "  began.  On  the  28tli 
of  June,  1830,  a  strip  of  parchment,  looking  as  if 
it  might  have  been  the  lost  direction  of  a  hamper, 
was  delivered  at  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  door,  which  on 
examination  was  found  to  bear  the  names  of  Cour- 

*  Speech  of  Atty.-Gen.     See  Chiistian  Reformer,  1839,  p.  381. 
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tenay  and  Vizard,  calling  on  him  to  appear  in 
Chancery  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month.  The 
declaration  of  the  Relators,  besides  praying  for  the 
discontinuance  of  the  exhibitions  to  Unitarians, 
and  especially  to  Mr.  Wellbeloved,  and  for  the 
removal  of  the  Trustees,*  called  on  the  Court  to 
pronounce  only  those  Dissenters  to  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  charity,  who  were  protected  by 
the  Toleration  Act ;  i.e.  those  who  did  not  deny 
the  Trinity. 

It  was  not  till  December  1833,  that  the  cause 
came  on  for  hearing  before  Sir  Lancelot  Shadwell, 
the  Vice-Chancellor.  In  the  preliminary  proceed- 
ings the  defendants  objected  to  answering  interro- 
gatories respecting  their  religious  opinions.  In 
this  I  conceive  they  were  perfectly  justified. 
They  found  no  doctrinal  test  in  the  deed  whence 
their  trust  was  derived;  no  question  respecting 
their  opinions  had  ever  been  asked  of  them  or 
their  predecessors ;  they  had  asked  none  of  those 
to  whom  they  administered  the  bounty  of  their 
Foundress.     They  had,  therefore,  good  reason  for 

*  There  were  two  sets  of  Trustees — the  Grand  Trustees,  in  whom 
the  property  was  vested,  and  the  Sub-trustees,  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Hospital  for  aged  women  in  Tanner  Row.  Both  were 
ultimately  included  in  the  suit.  Mr.  Wellbeloved  and  myself  were 
Sub-trustees.  It  was  directed  by  the  deed  relating  to  the  Hospital 
that  every  almsbody  should  be  able  to  repeat  the  Commandments, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  Mr.  Bowles's  Catechism. 
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declining,  unless  compelled  by  the  highest  legal 
authority,  to  say  whether  they  were  Unitarians  or 
not.  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham  on  appeal  de- 
cided that  they  must  answer  as  to  their  religious 
opinions,  and  a  string  of  interrogatories  was 
framed  by  the  Relators,  with  a  view  to  extract  a 
confession  of  faith  from  them.  Mr.  Wellbeloved 
was  advised  to  frame  his  answers  entirely  in  the 
words  of  Scripture,  and  he  did  so,  the  other  Sub- 
trustees  concurring.  This  was  perhaps  to  be  re- 
gretted. It  was  not  likely  that  the  Court  would 
be  satisfied  with  answers,  which  gave  no  in- 
formation on  the  point  on  which  it  required  to  be 
informed ;  it  wore  the  appearance  of  fencing,  which 
judges  always  interpret  to  the  disadvantage  of  those 
who  resort  to  it,  and  it  gave  a  handle  to  the  oppo- 
site party,  to  impute  to  the  defendants  a  desire  to 
conceal  the  truth,  though  Lord  Lyndhurst  in  his 
judgment  exonerated  Mr.  Wellbeloved  from  the 
blame  which  Mr.  Knight  had  heaped  on  him  for 
these  answers.  A  commission  having  been  sent 
down  to  York  to  obtain  evidence,  the  matter  was 
argued  for  several  days  in  December,  1833,  before 
theYice-Chancellor,  whose  mind  had  evidently  been 
made  up  from  the  beginning  against  the  Unitarians. 
He  pronounced  as  his  decree,  "  that  no  persons  who 
deny  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour's  person,  and  who 
deny  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  as  it  is  generally 
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understood,*  are  entitled  to  participate  in  Lady 
Hewley's  Charity ;  and  that  the  trustees  must  be 
removed."  The  judgment  was  principally  occu- 
pied by  a  criticism  of  the  learned  judge's  on  the 
Improved  Version,  for  which  he  attempted  to  make 
Mr.  Wellbeloved  responsible,  on  the  sole  ground 
that  he  was  a  subscriber  to  the  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, by  whom  it  was  circulated,  though  he  had 
never  taken  any  active  part  in  the  management  of 
the  Association,  had  had  no  share  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  that  Version,  and,  if  the  matter  had  been 
inquired  into,  might  have  been  known  to  disap- 
prove many  things  which  it  contained.  The  Re- 
lators themselves  had  withdrawn  this  work  from 
before  the  Court,  but  the  Vice-Chancellor  did  not 
allow  this  circumstance  to  deprive  him  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  his  prejudice  against  the  Uni- 
tarians, and  his  mastery  of  Grreek  criticism. f 

*  So  liis  judgment  is  worded,  in  the  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Uni- 
tarians defeated,  printed  by  permission  of  the  Vice-Chancellor."  In 
the  formal  decree  it  stands  "  Ministers  or  Preachers  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  Unitarian  behef  and  doctrine." 

f  One  or  two  of  his  observations  may  serve  to  show  how  thoroughly 
tfnjudicial  was  the  temper  in  which  he  exercised  his  function  of  judge. 
Animadverting  on  the  Improved  Version,  for  printing  the  first  chap- 
ters of  Matthew  and  Luke  in  Itahcs,  he  says,  "  In  the  progi-ess  of 
improvement  it  may  be  discovered  that  no  parts  of  Scriptiu'e  are 
genuine  and  authentic,  except  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  and  the  last 
of  Revelation;  and,  according  to  the  argument  for  the  defendants, 
the  preachers  upon  these  two  verses  only  might  still  be  considered  as 
'  godly  preachers  for  the  time  being  of  Christ's  Holy  Gospel,'  witliin 
the  intent  and  meaning  of  Lady  Hewley's  Trust  Deeds."  Com- 
menting on  an  expression  in  Bowles's  Catechism,  "  the  infinite  love 
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An  appeal  from  this  judgment  was  made  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1834  the  whole  case  was  reheard  before 
him,  Baron  Parke  and  Mr.  Justice  Littledale  sit- 
ting to  assist  him. 

The  Hewlej  case  was  curiously  affected  by  the 
political  vicissitudes  of  the  times.  It  was  begun 
in  the  Chancellorship  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  was 
soon  succeeded  by  Lord  Brougham.  He  had  heard 
the  pleadings,  in  1834,  with  the  exception  of  Sir 
Edward  Sugden's  reply,  when  the  administration 
of  which  he  was  a  member  was  displaced,  and  as 
the  Relators  declined  to  take  his  judgment  when 
out  of  office,  the  whole  case  was  heard  again  before 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  assisted  by  Baron  Alderson  and 
Mr.  Justice  Patteson  in  April,  1835.  Again  a 
change  of  ministry  occurred,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst 
resigned  the  seals ;  but  it  was  agreed  by  the 
defendants  to  take  his  judgment,  which  was 
accordingly  delivered  in  February,  1836.  It  stands 
in  remarkable  contrast  with  that  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Baron 
Alderson,  whose  tone  was  that  not  of  a  judge  but 
of  an  eager  partizan.  Lord  Lyndhurst  is  so  far 
from  finding  Bowles's  Catechism  "  racy  with  Trini- 

of  Christ,"  he  says  "  none  but  a  divine  being  could  have  infinite 
love."  "  On  such  reasoning,"  says  Mr.  Stock,  in  his  able  Obser- 
vations, "a  rival  metaphysician  might  affirm  the  divinity  of  liis 
Honour's  seK,  for  does  he  not  hox)e  for  the  enjoyment  of  infinite 
happiness  hereafter  ?  " 
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tarianism,"  as  Dr.  Bennett  had  called  it,  or  "  a 
stream  from  the  same  fountain  as  the  Assembly's 
Catechism,"  as  Dr.  Pye  Smith  had  sworn,  that  in 
alluding  to  its  teaching  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
he  is  careful  to  guard  himself  by  such  expressions 
as  "passing  over  the  question  relating  to  the 
Trinity ;"  "  if  we  may  rely  on  the  testimony  of 
those  witnesses  who  have  been  examined,  that  this 
is  a  Trinitarian  Catechism  " — pretty  plainly  show- 
ing that  he  did  not  rely  upon  it.  The  only  doc- 
trine laid  down  in  the  Catechism,  which  he  found 
to  be  denied  by  the  Unitarians,  was  that  of  original 
sin.  According  to  the  Catechism,  the  respondent 
declares,  *'  that  he  was  born  in  a  sinful  and  mise- 
rable condition  ;"  the  defendants  stated  it  as  their 
belief,  that  without  actual  sin  committed,  he  was 
not  liable  to  the  wrath  and  curse  of  God.  The 
evidence  of  their  Unitarianism  he  found  in  a 
less  questionable  source,  sermons  preached  by  Mr. 
Wellbeloved  and  myself,  in  which  our  dissent  from 
the  doctrines  of  orthodoxy  was  plainly  and  broadly 
stated  ;  and  these  sermons  having  been  preached 
before  assemblages  of  Unitarians,  and  published  at 
their  request,  it  was  no  unfair  inference,  that  they 
represented  the  convictions  of  the  body  at  large. 
As  it  had  hardly  been  denied  that  the  Presbyterians 
of  Lady  Hewley's  day  were  generally  Trinitarians, 
and  the  evidence  of  her  personal  sentiments,  as  far 
as  any  evidence  could  be  produced,  was  in  favoxir 
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of  her  ortliodoxy,  the  critical  question  of  the  cause 
was,  were  the  defendants  justified  in  presuming 
that  she  was  imhued  with  the  liberal  principles  of 
some  of  the  Presbyterians  of  her  age,  and  had  pur- 
posely abstained  from  defining  the  faith  of  the  re- 
cipients of  her  boimty,  leaving  a  large  discretion  to 
her  successive  Trustees  ?  This  had  been  inferred 
from  the  liberal  character  of  those  in  whom  the 
trust  was  originally  vested,  but  the  Chancellor 
thought  this  inference  not  supported  by  evidence, 
and  rather  concluded  that  she  could  not  have 
meant  her  bequest  to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  denied  the  doctrines  which  she  held.  He, 
therefore,  confirmed  the  Vice-Chancellor's  decree, 
and  condemned  the  Trustees  to  pay  their  own 
costs. 

This  decision  had  prospective  results  more  im- 
portant than  the  withdrawal  of  the  exhibitions  to 
Unitarian  Ministers  and  their  widows,  and  to  the 
students  of  Manchester  College.  It  had  been 
avowed  by  Mr.  Knight,  that  this  suit  was  only 
preliminary  to  an  attack  upon  all  the  Presbyterian 
chapels  and  endowments  throughout  the  kingdom, 
which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Unitarians — an 
avowal  which  evidently  made  a  great  impression  on 
the  Chancellor's  mind,  as  he  desired  the  Coimsel  to 
repeat  it.  It  became,  therefore,  a  question  no 
longer  between  the  Trustees  and  the  Relators,  but 
between  the  whole  body  of  Unitarians  and  the  In- 
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dependents.  It  was  felt  to  be  a  duty,  in  a  matter 
threatening  such  momentous  consequences,  not  to 
accept  as  final  the  decision  of  any  inferior  court, 
but  to  carry  it  by  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
And  as  the  Trustees  could  not  be  expected  to  fight, 
at  their  personal  cost,  the  battle  of  the  whole  de- 
nomination, a  subscription  was  entered  into  for 
defraying  the  expense  of  the  appeal.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  strong  expectation  was  entertained 
of  a  reversal  of  the  decree  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  it  was  considered,  that  untd.  the  highest  autho- 
rity had  declared  the  law,  it  would  be  premature 
to  seek  relief  from  the  Legislature.  The  Appeal 
was  heard  in  1839,  but  judgment  was  not  given 
till  August,  1842,  when  another  turn  of  the  poli- 
tical wheel  had  placed  Lord  Lyndhurst  again  in 
the  Chancellorship.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  judg- 
ment, a  number  of  questions,  comprising  all  the 
principal  points  of  the  case,  were,  in  May,  1839, 
submitted  by  Lord  Chancellor  Cottenham  to  the 
Judges,  seven  of  whom  delivered  their  opinions. 
On  the  part  of  the  Appellants,  a  full  statement  of 
their  case  was  furnished  to  the  House,  the  materials 
for  which,  as  far  as  the  historical  question  was  con- 
cerned, had  been  supplied  chiefly  by  the  Eev. 
Joseph  Hunter,  F.S.A.,  who  had  already  vindi- 
cated the  character  and  proceedings  of  the  Trus- 
tees, in  his  pamphlet  entitled  An  Historical  Defence 
of  the  Trustees  of  Lady  Hewley's  Foundation.  Of 
the  seven  Judges  who  delivered  their  opinions,  Mr. 
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Justice  Maule  alone  was  in  favour  of  the  Appel- 
lants on  all  the  six  questions.*  Mr.  Justice  Erskine, 
Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  and  Mr.  Baron  Gurney,  all 
of  whom  treated  the  question  under  the  influence 
of  their  own  religious  belief,  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that  the  words  of  the  deed  excluded  Unitarians. 
Mr.  Justice  Williams  said  "  understanding  as  I  do 
the  language  of  the  foundation  deed  and  the  belief 
and  doctrine  which  I  collect  to  be  attributed  to  the 
Unitarians  (though  upon  this,  as  not  being  in  any 
degree  a  legal  question,  I  speak  with  great  ancer- 
tainty)  I  think  they  are  excluded  from  being  objects 
of  the  charities  of  that  deed."  Baron  Parke  and 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal,t  two  of  the  most  sound 
and  learned  judges  on  the  bench,  gave  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  all  the  evidence  which  had  been 
brought  forward  from  the  wills  of  Sir  John  and 
Lady  Hewley,  from  the  funeral  sermon  of  Dr. 
Colton,  in  the  depositions  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith  and 
Dr.  Bennett,  was  irrelevant  and  inadmissible.    They 

*  "  "With  regard  to  the  amount  of  error  of  tlie  Unitarian  doctrraes, 
excluding  those  who  profess  and  preach  them,  I  cannot  think  that 
temporal  courts  can  conveniently  entertain  the  question  of  more  or 
less  of  theological  error.  I  tliink  that  those  who  framed  the  deeds 
endeavoured,  and  on  a  true  construction  successfully  endeavoured, 
to  exclude  such  an  inquiry,  my  opinion  being,  that  according  to  the 
use  of  the  words  under  consideration  in  the  deeds  in  question,  they 
are  not  exclusive  of  any  class  of  Christian  Protestant  Noncon- 
formists, and  that  Unitarians  are  commonly,  and  always  have  been, 
considered  as  forming  a  part  of  the  Christian  community." 

f  Sir  W.  Follett,  in  his  speech  on  the  Chapels  Bill,  says  of  this 
opinion  of  L.  C.  J.  Tindal,  "  tliat  it  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  respect 
and  reverence." 
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were  both  of  opinion,  that  the  deed  of  1707,  which 
directed  the  use  of  Mr.  Bowles's  catechism  in  the 
Almshouse,  could  not  be  applied  in  explanation  or 
restriction  of  the  deed  of  1704,  which  established 
the  exhibitions  to  preachers  and  students.  But 
they  agreed  with  their  brethren  that  the  denial  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  having  been  illegal,  at 
the  time  when  these  deeds  were  framed,  its  im- 
pugners  could  not  have  been  within  the  scope  of 
Lady  Hewley's  charitable  intentions ;  and  that  the 
subsequent  removal  of  the  penalties  against  anti- 
trinitarians  did  not  authorize  an  application  of  her 
bounty  to  them.  As  might  be  expected,  therefore, 
the  House  of  Lords  affirmed  the  decree  of  the 
Court  below.  Lord  Cottenham,  who  moved  the 
judgment,  expressing  his  opinion,  in  which  Lord 
Brougham  agreed,  that  much  doubtful  and  excep- 
tionable evidence  had  been  received  in  the  course  of 
the  cause. 

Looking  back  over  the  interval  from  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  decree,  to  the  final  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  it  is  instructive  to  observe,  how 
one  after  another  the  branches  of  evidence  by  which 
it  had  been  supported  had  been  lopped  off,  by 
sounder  lawyers.  The  Improved  Version,  which 
occupies  the  front  rank  in  the  Vice-Chancellor's 
invective,  was  withdrawn  by  the  Eelators  them- 
selves, and  can  only  have  been  introduced,  in  order 
to  rouse  his  religious  prejudices.     The  ingenious 
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efiPorts  of  Dr.  Bennett  and  Dr.  Smith,  to  prove  tliat 
the  Independents  of  their  day  were  identical  with 
the  Presbyterians  of  Lady  Hewley's,  went  for 
nothing,  any  more  than  the  labour  with  which  they 
had  strained  one  drop  of  orthodoxy  from  Mr. 
Bowles's  Catechism.  The  decision  came  finally  to 
rest  on  the  naked  ground  of  the  penal  statutes 
against  Unitarians,  which  the  bigotry  of  a  former 
age  had  enacted,  and  the  hberality  of  the  present  had 
repealed — a  fact  which  the  Relators  have  studiously 
kept  out  of  view. 

Without  presuming  to  call  in  question  the  deci- 
sion of  the  House  of  Lords,  I  may  observe,  that, 
the  principle  on  which  it  proceeded  was  found  to  be 
fraught  with  consequences  so  hard  and  unjust,  that 
the  Dissenters'  Chapels  Bill  was  passed  in  order  to 
prevent  them.  By  that  Act,  introduced  by  Lord 
Lyndhurst  himself,  it  was  enacted,  that  applications 
of  charitable  funds  which  had  been  unlawful  before 
the  passing  of  the  Act  by  which  impugners  of  the 
Trinity  were  relieved  from  penalty,  should  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawful  from  the  beginning. 
It  farther  established  the  principle,  that  where  no 
religious  doctrines  appear  on  the  face  of  a  deed 
creating  such  a  charitable  foundation,  the  usage 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  should  legalize  its  ap- 
plication. Coupling  this  with  Lord  Lyndhurst's 
own  admission,  in  his  speech  on  introducing  the 
Chapels  BiU,   that   in   the    deed   by  which  Lady 
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Hewley's  charity  was  founded  there  was  no  express 
declaration  of  the  doctrines  which  she  intended  to 
be  inculcated,  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  asserting, 
that  the  Unitarians  were  sufferers  by  an  unjust 
law,  which  had  been  allowed  to  remain  unaltered, 
only  because  it  had  not  been  perceived  to  what 
purposes  it  might  be  applied  by  bigotry  and  self- 
ishness. 

As  an  epilogue  to  this  history  I  insert  a  cor- 
respondence arising  out  of  it.  After  much  wran- 
gling in  the  Court  of  Chancery  between  the 
Independents,  who  having  fought  the  battle  wished 
to  seize  on  the  whole  of  the  spoil,  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians,  who  had  always  had  a  handsome 
share  of  Lady  Hewley's  bounty,  of  which  they 
foresaw  the  loss,  and  the  Baptists,  who  claimed  as 
orthodox  Nonconformists,  the  Court  divided  the 
seven  Trusteeships  among  the  respective  claimants. 
The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Well- 
beloved  by  one  of  the  new  Trustees : — 

"Manchester,  24th  Feb.,  1854. 

"  Kev.  Sir, — Some  time  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  portraits  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Hewley  in  the  Vestry  of 
the  Chapel  of  ■which  you  are  Minister  at  York,  and  I  hope 
you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in  asking  you  if  you 
■would  feel  disposed  to  part  ■with  them,  and  for  what  con- 
sideration. I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  movement  which 
transferred  the  Hewley  charity  to  a  new  set  of  Trustees, 
but  was  appointed  one  of  the  Presbyterian  Trustees,  under 
the  new  management,  by  the  Court  of  Chancery.     Feeling, 

o 
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consequently,  an  interest  in  the  mementos  of  the  prefixed 
(sic)  individuals;  and  as  they  may  not  have  the  same 
interest  in  your  estimation  that  at  one  time  they  had,  per- 
haps you  may  feel  disposed  to  part  with  the  portraits.  I 
am  well  known  to  your  friends  here,  and  have  the  honour  to 
remain, 

"  Rev.  Sir, 
"  Yours  respectfully, 

"  Robert  Barbour. 
"  Rev.  Charles  Wellheloved." 

The  following  was  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  reply : — 

"  Sir, — The  portrait  of  Lady  Hewley  is  not  mine ;  it 
belongs  to  the  members  of  my  congregation.  It  is  now  in 
its  proper  place,  the  vestry  of  the  chapel  which  Lady 
Hewley  zealously  assisted  in  founding,  and  in  which,  during 
many  years  of  her  life,  she  was  a  constant  worshipper ;  and 
from  that  place  I  trust  it  will  never  be  removed. 

"  It  is  true  that  I  have  been  deprived  of  that  share  of  her 
bounty  which,  as  minister  of  that  chapel,  I  for  many  years 
received,  and  which  would  not  have  been  withdrawn  had 
her  views  and  intentions  been  rightly  interpreted.  But  this 
circumstance,  however  it  may  affect  the  character  of  some 
persons,  reflects  no  dishonour  on  the  memory  of  that  bene- 
volent lady,  nor  weakens  in  the  least  degree  the  obligations 
of  esteem  and  gratitude  towards  her  by  which  I  have  ever 
held  myself  bound.  And  I  cannot  but  express  my  surprise 
and  regret  that  it  should  for  a  moment  be  imagined,  that 
because  I  am  no  longer  benefited  by  her  bounty,  the 
memorial  of  her,  so  much  coveted  by  some  who  have  little 
sympathy  with  her  real  character,  'has  not  the  same 
interest  in  my  estimation  that  it  once  had.'  The  fact  is, 
that  this  memorial  came  not  into  my  possession  till  I  had 
-ceased  to  be  a  recipient  of  her  charity.     But  I  gratefully 
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received  it  from  an  ancient  friend,  and  highly  vahied  it; 
and  as  long  as  I  live  I  shall  continue  so  to  value  it,  as  a 
memorial  of  one  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  who  deserve 
to  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Charles  Wellbeloved. 
"  K.  Barbour,  Esq." 

Had  these  portraits  been  obtained  they  were 
destined  for  the  library  of  the  Lancashire  Indepen- 
dent CoUege,  and,  placed  there,  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  considered  as  evidence,  that  the  In- 
dependents were  the  legitimate  representatives  and 
successors  of  the  Presbyterians  of  Lady  Hewley's 
day. 

Desirous  of  carrying  on  without  interruption 
the  history  of  this  cause,  in  which  Mr.  Well- 
beloved  was,  on  public  and  personal  grounds,  so 
deeply  interested,  I  have  passed  over  the  events  of 
many  years  of  his  life.  The  marriage  of  his  third 
daughter  to  the  Eev.  J.  E.  Wreford,  D.D.,  in  1827, 
and  of  his  youngest  to  Sir  James  Carter  (now 
Chief  Justice  of  New  Brunswick),  iu  1831,  left 
him  with  his  second  daughter  only  as  a  com- 
panion. A  change  had  taken  place  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  College  in  1827,  by  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Turner,*  and  the  appointment  of  the  Rev. 
William  Hincks,  the  son  of  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  old 

*  Of  this  able  and  excellent  man,  my  colleague  diuing  seventeen 
years,  see  a  Memoir  in  the  Christian  Reformer,  vol.  x.  p.  159. 

o  2 
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college  friend,  and  a  pupil  of  his  own,  as  his  suc- 
cessor. The  establishment  of  the  University  of 
London,  as  it  was  then  called,  now  University 
College,  had  at  first  an  unfavourable  effect  on. the 
resort  of  lay-students  to  the  College  at  York. 
Hitherto  it  had  possessed  the  recommendation  to 
Dissenters  of  being  the  only  place  in  South  Britain 
where  a  complete  academical  education  could  be 
obtained,  without  the  necessity  of  subscription  to 
articles  of  faith,  or  conformity  to  the  worship  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  new  University  dis- 
claimed all  tests,  and  all  interference  with  the 
religious  opinions  or  duties  of  its  pupils.  It  was 
natural  to  suppose  that  education  would  be  more 
effectively  carried  on  in  a  Metropolitan  University, 
by  a  body  of  professors,  severally  representing 
every  branch  of  human  knowledge,  than  in  a  pro- 
vincial institution,  where  the  whole  course  of 
secular  instruction  was  committed  to  two  indi- 
viduals. The  difficulties  which  arose  in  the  early 
years  of  the  University  counteracted  for  a  time 
this  tendency,  but  when  its  plans  were  better 
arranged,  and  the  confidence  of  the  pubhc  re- 
vived, Manchester  College  again  felt  the  effect  in 
a  diminution  of  the  number  of  its  lay  students. 
Doubts  began  to  be  entertained  among  the  sup- 
porters of  the  College,  whether  the  education  of 
the  divinity  students  might  not  be  more  advan- 
tageously  carried   on   by  a  removal   to   London, 
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where  the  secular  portion  of  their  instruction 
might  be  obtained  from  the  Professors  in  the 
University,  the  College  being  converted  into  a 
theological  seminary.  Others  again  favoured  its 
removal  to  Manchester,  It  was  thought  that  if 
re-established  there,  in  the  midst  of  the  numerous, 
wealthy,  and  intelligent  communities  of  Lan- 
cashire, the  numbers  of  its  lay  students  could  not 
fail  to  be  largely  increased,  and  the  benefits  of  its 
course  of  study  thus  greatly  extended.  Some, 
who  thought  that  the  training  of  the  divinity 
students  had  hitherto  been  too  much  literary  and 
scientific,  and  had  not  sufiiciently  prepared  them 
for  the  active  and  popular  duties  of  their  pro- 
fession, regarded  Manchester,  with  its  infiuential 
body  of  Dissenters,  its  flourishing  congregations, 
and  its  numerous  educational  and  philanthropic 
institutions,  as  a  fitter  school  for  the  acquirement 
of  the  habits  and  turn  of  mind  which  a  minister 
should  possess  than  York.  From  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  these  various  causes  a  general  feeling  had 
arisen,  that  a  removal  from  York,  either  to  Man- 
chester or  London,  was  desirable — to  which  of  them, 
was  a  question  pretty  equally  dividing  the  support- 
ers of  the  College.  The  state  of  my  eyesight  and  my 
health  had  prevented  my  fulfilling  my  academical 
duties  in  the  greater  part  of  the  session  of  1837-8, 
and  had  led  to  the  resignation  of  my  office,  and 
my  going  to  winter  in  Italy  in  the  autumn  of 
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1838.  Mr.  Hincks  had  intimated  his  intention 
to  resign  at  the  end  of  the  session  1838-9. 
These  circumstances  induced  the  Committee  of  the 
College  to  consider  very  seriously  the  question 
of  a  change  of  locality,  and  they  addressed  letters 
to  various  ministers  and  laymen,  asking  their 
opinion,  first,  on  the  general  question  of  a  removal 
from  York ;  and,  secondly,  on  that  of  the  place  to 
be  fixed  upon,  if  such  removal  were  determined. 
Of  the  eighteen  persons  thus  consulted,  all  except 
two,  and  one  who  was  of  doubtful  opinion,  agreed 
that  a  removal  from  York  was  desirable.  They, 
however,  as  well  as  the  Committee,  were  divided 
on  the  second  question ;  some  inclining  to  London, 
some  to  Manchester,  or  a  provincial  centre  in  the 
North  of  England.  The  difficulty  of  deciding 
among  such  conflicting  opinions  induced  the  Com- 
mittee to  request  Mr.  Wellbeloved  to  continue 
his  services  for  another  session,  during  which 
some  temporary  arrangement  was  to  be  made.  In 
communicating  to  him  the  state  of  opinion  which 
they  had  ascertained,  and  the  difficulty  of  an 
immediate  decision,  the  Committee  thus  express 
themselves,  by  their  chairman,  Mr.  Harrop : — 

"  In  conclusion,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  only  to  express  to 
you,  on  behalf  of  every  member  of  the  Committee,  their 
deep  sense  of  your  invaluable  services  to  their  Institution, 
their  earnest  wish  to  make  every  possible  arrangement  for 
your  future  comfort  and  happiness,  and  their  fervent  prayer, 
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that  if  the  consultations  in  which  they  are  now  engaged 
should  lead  unavoidably  to  the  dissolution  of  a  connection 
which  has  to  them  been  productive  of  such  entire  satis- 
faction, you  may  carry  with  you  into  your  retirement  the 
best  reward  of  a  life  unweai'iedly  devoted  to  the  highest 
interests  of  humanity — the  inward  approval  of  your  own 
mind,  and  the  aflFectionate  respect  of  all  who  have  benefited 
by  your  instructions  and  example." 

It  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  year  1839  that 
the  question  was  decided.  On  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, a  special  general  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  College  was  held,  at  Manchester,  at  which, 
after  a  long  discussion,  the  decision  was  in  favour 
of  Manchester  as  its  future  site.  The  majority 
was  small,  and  an  accidental  circumstance  made  it 
larger  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  The 
opinion  of  a  legal  member  of  the  Committee,  that 
there  were  obstacles  to  the  removal  to  London 
(an  opinion  which  subsequently  proved  unfounded) 
contributed  to  the  decision  in  favour  of  Man- 
chester. Mr.  Wellbeloved's  connection  of  thirty- 
seven  years  with  the  College  consequently  ceased, 
at  the  Examination  in  the  last  week  of  June, 
1840.  As  he  had  entered  his  seventy-second  year, 
his  retirement  from  an  anxious  and  laborious  office 
could  not  be  called  premature,  and,  had  he  held  it 
longer,  illness  or  failing  power  might  have  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  it  under  more  painful  circum- 
stances.    I  believe,  however,  that  at  the  time  of 
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his  actual  retirement,  his  ability  to  discharge  its 
duties  was  in  no  important  respect  impaired. 

Nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  than  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  last  day  of  the  Session  of  1840.  It 
had  been  resolved  by  his  old  pupils  and  friends  to 
present  him  with  some  substantial  and  permanent 
mark  of  their  gratitude  and  esteem,  and  a  sum  of 
£300  was  subscribed,  of  which  one  hundred  was  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  a  silver  salver,  and  the 
remainder  presented  in  a  purse.*  It  may  interest 
those  who  presented  him  with  this  splendid  testi- 
monial to  know  that  it  has  been  left  ultimately  as  an 
heirloom  to  his  grandson,  J.  C.  Addyes  Scott ;  and 
that  the  accompanying  purse  enabled  him  to  pur- 
chase many  costly  volumes  of  antiquities,  without 
which  he  could  not  have  carried  on  the  studies  which 

*  The  salver  bore  the  following  inscription : — 

VIROREVERENDOCAROLOWELLBELOVED 
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afforded  him  so  much,  amusement  in  the  later  years 
of  his  life,  and  enabled  him  to  produce  those  works, 
which  established  his  reputation  as  an  archaeologist. 

Sixty-eight  gentlemen,  most  of  them  old  pupils 
of  Mr.  Wellbeloved,  assembled  on  this  occasion, 
and  after  a  dinner,  at  which  the  late  Eobert 
Philips,  of  Heybridge,  presided,  the  testimonial  was 
presented  by  Mark  Philips,  Esq.,  M.P.,  on  the 
part  of  the  lay  students,  and  the  late  Eev.  J.  Gr. 
Pobberds,  of  the  divinity  students.  The  speech 
which  Mr.  Wellbeloved  delivered  in  answer  has 
been  printed  more  than  once,  yet  it  is  proper  to 
preserve  it  in  this  memoir  of  his  life,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  feelings  with  which  he  had  dis- 
charged, and  with  which  he  laid  down,  his  office. 

He    addressed   the    meeting   in   the    following 

terms : — 

"  Mr.  Philips,  Mr.  Eobberds,  and  gentlemen ;  my  highly- 
valued  and  most-respected  pupils  that  have  been  ;  it  is  not, 
I  assure  you,  a  mere  formal,  empty  profession  that  I  make 
when  I  declare  that  I  cannot  express  to  you  the  sentiments 
of  my  heart  on  this  most  interesting  occasion.  '  Out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart'  we  are  told,  on  the  highest 
authority,  '  the  mouth  speaketh!  But  the  abundance  of 
the  heart  may  be  so  great  that  the  mouth  may  be  altogether 
incapable  of  relieving  it,  and  of  giving  utterance  to  its 
emotions.  So  I  now  find  it  to  be  with  myself.  And  how 
should  it  be  otherwise  ?  I  should  be  unworthy  of  the  ex- 
traordinary tribute  of  respect  which  I  am  now  receiving,  if 
I  were  not  overpowered  by  it.  You  will  give  me  credit,  I 
am  sure,  for  all  those  emotions,  which  a  heart  in  its  right 
place,  and  a  heart  properly  disciplined,  must  in  such  cir- 
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cumstances  feel,  but  which  I  cannot  fully  describe.  I  must 
refer  you  therefore  to  your  own  breasts,  in  order  that  you 
may  judge  rightly  of  the  state  of  mine.  Great,  very  great, 
as  is  the  kindness  which  has  prompted  you  to  offer  this 
testimony  of  your  esteem  to  me,  my  gratitude  on  receiving 
it,  1  trust  you  will  believe,  cannot  be  less.  The' hearts  of 
those  who  have  given,  and  the  heart  of  him  that  receives,  I 
am  confident,  must  truly  respond  to  each  other.  Accept, 
then,  my  offering  of  thanks,  my  dear  friends, — that  ofiBring 
which  I  can  present  you  in  words  ;  imagine  all  that  is 
possible  of  kind  and  grateful  feeling,  which  no  words  can 
express.  Had  I  been  permitted  to  retire  from  the  situation 
I  have  so  long  held,  in  the  same  silent,  unmarked,  and  un- 
ostentatious manner,  in  which  I  entered  upon  it,  I  should 
have  been  perfectly  satisfied  ;  assured,  as  I  could  not  fail  to 
have  been,  by  what  I  had  experienced  during  the  whole  of 
that  long  period,  from,  I  will  not  say  every  individual,  but 
from  the  great  majority  of  all  those  who  have  been  under  my 
care :  from  the  experience  that  I  had  of  them  while  they 
were  in  the  College ;  I  was  sure  that  I  should  carry  with  me 
into  retirement,  all  the  afiectionate  regards  of  those  with 
whom  I  had  been  so  happily  and  so  long  connected,  that  I 
deserve  to  possess.  My  habits  and  feelings  would  have  led 
me  to  prefer  this,  if  the  choice  had  been  left  to  me ;  but 
your  kindness  would  not  suffer  that ;  and  since  I  know  that 
it  is  the  most  gratifying  to  you,  if  on  no  other  account,  on 
this  alone,  it  must  be  most  gratifying  to  me.  I  need  not 
assure  you  that  I  shall  ever  most  highly  prize  this  costly 
token  of  your  kind  regard  so  long  as  life  or  the  power  of 
perception  shall  last, — not  for  its  own  sake,  not  on  account 
of  its  intrinsic  value,  great  as  it  is,  or  of  the  beauty  of  its 
workmanship,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  testimony  it  bears,  in 
that  beautiful  inscription,  of  your  approbation  and  esteem. 
*  Laudari  a  laudato  viro '  was  of  old,  and  must  ever  be, 
considered  a  high  and  enviable  distinction.  You  have  con- 
ferred this  distinction  upon  me,  and  this  splendid  gift  will 
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ever  remind  me  of  the  honourable  privilege  of  being  re- 
spected and  esteemed  by  those  who  are  themselves,  in  their 
several  stations,  esteemed  and  respected  by  the  wise  and 
good  around  them, — whose  character  for  intellectual  and 
moral  worth  is  such  as  to  reflect  true  honour  on  all  who  are 
the  objects  of  their  praise  and  friendship.  This  token  of 
your  esteem  will  be  highly  valued  by  me  as  a  pleasing 
memorial  also  of  my  long-continued  connection  with  an 
Institution,  from  the  most  zealous  friends  and  supporters  of 
which  I  have  received  such  numerous  marks  of  kindness 
and  friendship,  which  has  also  been  the  means  of  uniting 
me  in  ties  of  the  purest  friendship  with  many  of  the  most 
excellent  of  the  earth,  and  of  continuing  and  of  strengthen- 
ing the  ties  of  valuable  and  early  friendship.  Nor  shall  I 
ever  look  on  this  memorial  of  your  kind  regard,  I  trust, 
without  feeling  my  gratitude  excited  and  increased  towards 
that  great  and  good  Being,  whose  providence  has  enabled 
me  to  exercise  so  long,  and  with  so  little  interruption,  that 
portion  of  talents  which  it  has  pleased  him  te  grant  to  me, 
in  promoting  the  interests  of  scriptural  truth  and  virtue ;  in 
endeavouring,  I  hope  not  unsuccessfully,  to  communicate 
religious  information  to  those  who  were  willing  to  receive  it, 
and  in  aiding  many  to  become  the  guides  and  instructors  of 
others  in  the  attainment  of  true  honour  and  substantial 
happiness  in  this  world,  and  of  life  eternal  in  the  world  to 
come.  And  at  the  same  time  the  conviction,  which  I  now 
so  strongly  feel,  and  which  I  shall,  I  am  persuaded,  ever 
retain,  that  this  testimony  of  your  regard  and  esteem  far 
exceeds  my  deserts,  ('  No,  No,'  from  all  parts  of  the  room) 
— will  keep  alive  in  me  that  humility  of  spirit  which  is 
becoming  in  everyone,  however  extensive  his  knowledge  and 
brilliant  his  talents,  and  especially  becoming  in  him  who  now 
thus  imperfectly  addresses  you,  and  who  claims  for  himself  no 
other  merit  than  that  of  having  laboured  to  the  utmost  of 
his  ability  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  those  who  have  been 
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confided  to  his  care  with  fidelity  and  diligence,  as  ever  in 
his  great  Taskmaster's  sight.  And  now,  my  kind  and 
valued  friends,  I  entreat  you  once  more  to  accept  the  hest 
thanks  I  can  oflFer, — thanks  very  inadequately,  very  imper- 
fectly expressed, — for  this  splendid  testimony  of  your  esteem 
and  approbation,  and  for  having  added  so  much  to  its  value 
by  your  assembling  here  on  this  occasion  in  such  numbers, 
at,  I  fear,  no  Httle  trouble  and  inconvenience  to  yourselves. 
And  may  God  Almighty  grant  you  all,  his  choicest  blessings 
in  this  life,  and  unite  us  all  again,  in  the  bonds  of  uninter- 
rupted and  everlasting  friendship,  in  a  better  world,  when 
this  life  shall  have  passed  away." 

As  a  sequel  to  this  account,  I  record  with  plea- 
sure, that  in  the  year  1843  the  sum  of  a  thousand 
pounds  was  presented  to  Mr.  Wellbeloved  by  old 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  College,  who,  in  the 
language  of-  Mr.  Wood  in  announcing  the  dona- 
tion, "were  desirous  that  he  should  receive  some 
substantial  proof  of  public  gratitude  for  those 
laborious,  faithful,  and  successful  services  which 
he  had  rendered  to  the  College  as  its  theological 
tutor."  It  was  dictated  by  a  kind  and  thoughtful 
regard  to  the  circumstances  in  which  Mr.  Well- 
beloved  was  placed  by  the  removal  of  the  College. 
His  income  from  it  ceased  entirely.  Mr.  Harrop's 
letter  had  hinted  at  an  annuity  from  its  funds,  but 
Mr.  Wellbeloved  knew  that  whatever  was  devoted 
to  his  use  from  this  source  must  be  mthdrawn 
from  the  objects  for  the  promotion  of  which  it  had 
been  established,  and  his  friends  were  aware  that 
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he  had  a  strong  repugnance  to  being  the  cause  of 
such  a  diminution  of  its  resources.  Ever  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Hewley  suit,  the  grant  of 
80/,  a  year — one-third  of  his  whole  income  from 
his  profession  as  a  minister — had  ceased;  he  had 
suffered  very  severely  hj  the  profligate  manage- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  after  it 
became  a  local,  instead  of  a  national,  institution. 
Such  losses  when  they  occurred  could  not  fail  to 
affect  him,  but  the  painful  feeling  soon  passed 
away,  and  his  relief  was  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
the  various  labours,  in  which  he  was  engaged  for 
the  good  of  others.  His  own  liberal  temper  and 
the  demands  of  his  family  had  been  alike  un- 
favourable to  any  accumulation  of  property.  His 
neglect,  indeed,  of  his  pecuniary  affairs  might  be 
reckoned  as  a  fault,  if  it  had  not  been  so  closely 
connected  with  the  virtues  of  his  character.  "I 
can  keep  other  people's  accounts,"  he  once  said,  in 
reference  to  this  subject,  "  but  I  cannot  keep  my 
own." 

On  laying  down  his  offices  of  Principal  and 
Theological  Professor  in  the  College,  Mr.  Wellbe- 
loved  was  appointed  joint  visitor  with  the  Rev. 
William  Turner,  and  in  that  capacity  delivered  an 
address  to  the  students  at  the  close  of  the  first 
session,  which  is  printed  in  the  Christian  Reformer 
for  1841.  He  had  prepared  another  for  delivery  in 
1843,  when  the  state  of  his  health  prevented  his 
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visiting  Manchester.  Although  he  never  ceased  to 
regard  the  College  with  affectionate  interest,  he 
took  no  active  part  in  the  discussions  which  sub- 
sequently arose  respecting  its  management  and  its 
locality.  Nor  did  he  join  in  the  controversies 
which  from  time  to  time  divided  his  own  denomi- 
nation. "  We  missed  him,"  says  Mr.  Hincks  in 
his  funeral  sermon,  "  in  the  conflict  of  schools,  and 
the  debate  on  sectional  differences."  His  own 
opinions  were  firmly  fixed;  and  though  by  no 
means  unobservant  of  what  was -passing,  or  indif- 
ferent to  the  growth  of  what  he  believed  to  be 
erroneous  and  even  pernicious  doctrines,  he  had 
entire  confidence  in  the  power  and  ultimate  ascen- 
dancy of  truth. 

Questions  of  politics,  into  which  we  have  seen  that 
Mr.  Wellbeloved  had  entered  warmly  in  early  life, 
had  for  many  years  occupied  a  very  subordinate 
place  in  his  thoughts.  The  republican  ardour  of 
his  youth  had  long  subsided  into  a  sincere  attach- 
ment to  constitutional  monarchy,  not  precluding  a 
lively  sense  of  the  imperfection  and  injustice  of 
many  parts  of  our  laws.  He  had  joined  in  every 
movement  for  social,  religious,  and  political  reform, 
but  had  studiously  kept  aloof  from  local  politics, 
and,  although  strongly  attached  to  Whig  princi- 
ples, had  declined  the  ofiice  of  Vice-President  of 
the  York  Whig  Club,  which  had  been  offered  him 
in    1821.     Tliere  was    one   remarkable  exception. 
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After  the  passing  of  the  Eeform  Bill,  it  was  hoped 
that  the  electors  would  renounce  the  corrupt  prac- 
tices of  preceding  tiroes,  choose  members  for  their 
merits,  and  expect  nothing  from  them  but  faithful 
and  disinterested  service.  Mr.  Dundas  (now  Lord 
Zetland),  the  Whig  Member  for  the  city  of  York, 
had  lost  his  election  in  1832,  notwithstanding  his 
high  personal  character  and  the  long  connection  of 
his  family  with  the  city,  by  his  scrupulous  absti- 
nence from  all  the  ordinary  means  of  corruption 
and  influence.  In  recognition  of  his  honourable 
conduct,  many  of  his  fellow-citizens  of  all  parties 
entered  into  a  subscription  to  present  him  with  a 
silver  candelabrum,  and  Mr.  Wellbeloved  was 
requested  to  be  their  spokesman.  In  addressing 
Mr.  Dundas,  he  said,  speaking  in  their  name : — 

"  They  were  convinced  that  the  changes  of  the  con- 
stituency introduced  by  the  Reform  Bill  were  comparatively 
of  little  value,  unless  they  were  accompanied  by  a  total 
change  of  the  corrupt  system  which  had  so  long  prevailed, 
unless  bribery  in  all  its  forms  were  wholly  rooted  out.  They 
therefore  observed  with  admiration  how  carefully  you 
abstained  from  every  practice,  however  it  might  be  sanc- 
tioned by  long  and  general  usage,  that  was  in  the  slightest 
degi'ee  adverse  to  perfect  purity  of  election ;  how  religiously 
you  adhered  to  the  resolution  which  jfrom  the  first  you 
avowed,  that  you  would  not  interfere  in  any  instance  or  in 
any  degree  with  the  unbiassed  suflFrages  of  the  electors; 
how  scrupulously  you  sought  to  throw  no  temptation  in  the 
way  of  the  neediest  voter  to  make  a  profit  by  his  vote ;  how 
studiously  you  rejected  all  those  means  of  undue  influence. 
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of  corruption  and  bribery  whicb  have  been  commonly,  not 
to  say  universally,  employed  in  contested  elections,  but 
which  are  ever  attended  with  consequences  most  pernicious 
to  private  and  public  morality.  Many  have  talked  loudly 
of  purity  of  elections;  many  have  professed  an  anxious 
desire  that  it  could  be  preserved  inviolate.  You,  Sir,  were 
not  satisfied  with  professions;  the  most  scrutinizing  eye 
was  not  able  to  detect  the  slightest  discordancy  between  the 
principles  you  adopted  and  the  conduct  you  pursued." 

He  justified  himself  for  undertaking  this  duty 
by  observing,  that  he  had  most  carefully  through 
life  abstained  from  any  active  concern  in  either 
promoting  or  opposing  the  interest  of  any  political 
candidate;  but  that  the  object  of  the  present 
meeting  was  to  express  disapprobation  of  practices 
which  are  invariably  connected  with  the  most 
deplorable  evils,  and  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to 
one  who  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  put  an  end 
to  them.  The  year  1859  has  afibrded  lamentable 
proof  how  small  has  been  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Dundas's  honourable  example. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

LIFE    SUBSEQUENTLY    TO    THE    REMOVAL    OF    THE- 
COLLEGE    TO    MANCHESTER. 

1840—1858. 

In  the  years  which  immediately  followed  the  re- 
moval of  the  College  to  Manchester  Mr.  Well- 
beloved  was  much  occupied  in  the  composition  of 
his  "Eburacum;  or,  York  under  the  Romans," 
which  was  published  by  subscription  in  1842.  In 
a  city  like  York,  which  conceals  beneath  its  surface 
the  records  of  so  many  vanished  centuries,  and 
such  various  stages  of  civilization,  the  discovery  of 
antiquarian  relics  is,  of  course,  not  uncommon; 
but  just  before  he  undertook  the  composition  of 
his  work  several  circumstances  had  much  increased 
their  number.  A  new  entrance  had  been  formed 
into  the  city  from  the  north,  which  had  brought 
to  light  a  large  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  Roman 
station.  The  visitation  of  the  cholera  had  roused 
the  citizens  to  provide  a  better  drainage,  and  the 
excavations  made  for  this  purpose  had  furnished 
the  means  of  tracing  the  outline  of  Eburacum. 
The  introduction  of  the  railway  within  the  walls 
of  the  city,  much  as  it  was  deplored  by  the  lovers 
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of  antiquity,  served  the  cause  of  archaeology  by 
laying  open  the  Eoman  baths  which  occupied  the 
site  of  the  railway  station.  Mr.  Wellbeloved's 
volume  had  been  produced  by  a  gradual  expansion. 
Its  germ  was  in  some  papers  read  before  a  select 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Yorkshire  Philo- 
sophical Society ;  these  were  enlarged  into  a  course 
of  seven  lectures  on  the  antiquarian  contents  of 
the  museum,  delivered  in  1840;  and  finally  as- 
sumed the  form  of  an  8vo  volume,  with  numerous 
illustrations.  The  author  had  intended  originally 
to  confine  himself  strictly  to  the  history  and  an- 
tiquities of  Eburacum,  but  he  found,  that  to  make 
these  intelligible,  it  was  necessary  to  connect  them 
with  the  conquest  and  occupation  of  Britain  by 
the  Romans,  and  to  compare  the  remains  of  their 
works  here  with  the  other  traces  of  their  settle- 
ments. Instead  of  a  monograph  of  the  antiqui- 
ties of  York,  it  thus  became  a  general  history  of 
Roman  dominion  in  Britain ;  and  the  learning  and 
research  with  which  it  is  executed  have  procured 
it  a  place  among  our  standard  works  of  archaeo- 
logical literature.* 

*  Dr.  Whitaker,  in  Ms  edition  of  Thoresby's  Ducatus  Leodiensis, 
p.  195,  speaking  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  expresses  his  sui-prise  that 
the  "  drowsy  humour  of  the  Presbyterian,"  a  phrase  wliich  he  bor- 
rows from  Lord  Clarendon,  "  should  have  been  miited  with  the  zeal 
of  an  ardent  antiquary."  To  the  names  of  Thoresbj'-  and  Hoi-sley, 
which  might  have  induced  Dr.  "VMiitaker  to  refrain  from  this  sarcasm 
on  Presbyterianism,  may  now  be  added  those  of  Wellbeloved  and 
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From  this  time,  tiU  even  the  last  weeks  of  his 
Hfe,  antiquarian  studies  occupied  a  chief  place  in 
Mr.  Wellbeloved's  employments.  They  were  an 
unfailing  source  of  interest.  New  discoveries  were 
made  from  time  to  time  in  York  and  its  vicinity, 
and  it  was  to  him  that  archieologists  looked  for  an 
account  and  an  explanation  of  them.  Seated  in 
his  study,  with  his  books  around  him,  even  when 
confined  to  the  house  by  indisposition,  he  could 
classify  and  describe  the  smaller  objects  of  anti- 
quity which  were  brought  to  him  from  the  museum, 
and  many  an  hour,  which  would  otherwise  have 
passed  wearily,  was  thus  beguiled.  He  combined 
several  qualities  which  are  conducive  to  success  in 
archaeological  pursuits  —  an  almost  microscopical 
power  of  sight,  which  even  extreme  old  age  did 
not  impair;  sagacity  in  drawing  inferences  from 
faint  and  doubtful  appearances,  and  patience  in 
proving  and  confirming  them  into  certainty.  To 
these  special  qualifications  of  the  archseologist  he 
joined  a  cultivated  taste  and  extensive  knowledge 
of  history,  which  are  necessary  to  relieve  the  dry- 
ness of  mere  archaeology,  to  prevent  it  from  dege- 
nerating into  pedantry,  and  to  connect  it  with  the 
higher  departments  of  knowledge.  In  the  year 
following  the  publication  of  Eburacum  he  con- 
Hunter.  With  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Wellbeloved  continued  in  friendly- 
correspondence  to  a  late  period  of  Ms  life,  and  never  applied  to  him 
in  vain  for  information  respecting  Yorkshire  antiquities. 

p  2 
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tributed  to  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia  the  article  on 
York. 

He  exerted  himself  in  the  establishment  of  the 
School  of  Art  in  York  in  1842,  and  several  times 
addressed  the  pupils  on  delivering  the  prizes.  The 
address  of  1844  produced  a  letter  of  thanks  from 
Etty,  the  painter.  He  had  been  instrumental  in 
obtaining  for  his  native  and  beloved  city  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  seat  of  one  of  these  insti- 
tutions, which  had  been  coveted  by  some  of  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Well- 
beloved's  practice  of  the  art  of  design  did  not  ad- 
vance beyond  the  making  of  a  pencil  sketch ;  but 
if  he  had  had  leisure  to  cultivate  it,  his  quick  eye 
and  ready  hand  would  have  enabled  him  to  excel. 
Without  practical  skill  in  design,  however,  his 
taste,  knowledge,  and  experience  of  instruction 
enabled  him  to  give  valuable  advice  to  the  pupils, 
especially  in  directing  them  to  the  beautiful  models 
which  the  Minster  affords.  The  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  passage  were  not  so  trite 
in  1844  as  they  have  since  become. 

"  The  best  remuneration  of  the  designer  will  be  derived 
from  the  application  of  his  art  to  those  articles  which  mi- 
nister to  the  luxury  of  the  wealthy.  I  hope,  however,  you 
will  not  disdain  to  bestow  your  labours  on  articles  of  a  less 
splendid  description,  but  that,  as  far  as  may  depend  upon 
yourselves,  you  will  promote,  by  your  skill  and  taste,  the 
cultivation  of  pure  taste  among  those  who  hold  inferior 
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rank  in  society.  Why  should  not  the  dress  of  the  cottager, 
and  the  furniture  of  his  cottage  display  good  taste,  as  well 
as  the  dress  of  the  rich,  and  the  furniture  of  the  palace  ? 
Why,  to  take  for  example  a  common  article  of  table  fur- 
niture, why  should  not  well-drawn  landscapes,  or  some 
beautiful  plant,  or  simple  groups  of  figures,  take  the  place 
of  those  absurd,  incongruous  jumbles  of  Chinese  bridges 
and  pagodas,  and  Chinese  men  and  women  which,  in  utter 
disregard  of  proportion  and  perspective,  are  commonly  pre- 
sented on  the  pottery  in  daily  use  ?  I  can  only  hint  at 
this;  but  I  feel  that  it  is  a  subject  of  moral  importance. 
There  is,  I  am  persuaded,  some  connection  between  a  good 
taste  in  personal  and  domestic  decoration  and  good  taste  in 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  life;  between  the  perception  of 
natural  or  artificial  and  that  of  moral  beauty.  Let  a  man 
have  a  decent  pride  in  the  neatness  of  his  abode,  and  in  the 
simple  elegance  of  its  furniture,  in  the  trim  and  gay  ap- 
pearance of  his  little  garden,  and  he  will  have  a  just  pride 
in  that  decent  conduct,  without  which  these  comforts  of 
life  cannot  be  obtained  and  enjoyed.  I  reckon  among  the 
benefactors  of  society  those  who  employ  their  taste  and 
skill  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  to  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  of  art,  and  who  furnish  them  with  elegancies, 
the  manifest  tendency  of  which  is  to  soften  and  refine 
their  sentiments  and  manners.  Be  prepared,  then,  to  em- 
ploy your  talents  so  as  to  improve  the  perception  of  beauty 
among  those  who  compose  the  mass  of  the  community, 
remembering  the  words  of  the  philosophic  poet — 

"  Thus  then  at  first  was  Beauty  sent  from  Heaven, 
The  lovely  ministress  of  Truth  and  Good 
In  this  dark  world.    For  Truth  and  Good  are  one ; 
And  Beauty  dwells  in  them  and  they  in  her." 

Akenside. 

In   the   year   preceding    the    delivery   of    this 
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address,  he  lost  one  of  his  most  valued  friends, 
Mr.  Thrush.  Their  common  warfare  in  defence  of 
what  they  believed  to  be  gospel  truth  had  united 
them  more  closely  in  mutual  esteem,  and  a  year 
seldom  passed  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrush  did 
not  spend  some  weeks  in  York.  Mr.  WeUbeloved, 
who  was  not  accustomed  to  push  a  principle  to  an 
extreme,  did  not  agree  with  his  friend  in  consider- 
ing war,  under  aU  circumstances,  as  forbidden  to  a 
Christian;  but  he  honoured  him  for  the  boldness 
with  which  he  promulgated  so  unpopular  an  opi- 
nion, and  the  disinterestedness  with  which  he  sacri- 
ficed the  emoluments  of  a  profession  which  he 
regarded  as  unlawful.  He  also  highly  appreciated 
the  character  of  his  wife,  who  had  cheerfully  shared 
the  trials  of  her  husband,  and,  at  her  request,  un- 
dertook to  write  a  memoir  of  him,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1845.  The  incidents  of  Mr.  Thrush's 
active  life  were  not  numerous  or  important;  but, 
by  a  faithful  delineation  of  his  character,  and  the 
introduction  of  his  letters,  which  are  true  pictures 
of  his  upright  mind,  the  biographer  has  succeeded 
in  exciting  an  interest  in  his  simple  history.  Mrs. 
Thrush  survived  her  husband  several  years,  and 
the  friendship  between  her  and  Mr.  WeUbeloved 
continued  to  the  end  of  her  life.  In  the  year 
1845  he  passed  several  weeks,  with  bis  family,  in 
her  house  in  Harrowgate.  His  health  had  re- 
mained tolerably  good  for  the  few  first  years  after 
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the  removal  of  the  College.  An  accident  which 
occurred  in  the  autumn  of  1841,  the  partial  rup- 
ture of  a  tendon,  had  confined  him  to  the  house 
for  six  weeks,  but  it  had  not  impaired  his  power  of 
walking,  or  affected  his  general  health.  In  1844, 
however,  he  had  an  illness  of  so  severe  a  kind,  that 
for  four  months  he  was  unable  to  preach.  On  the 
1 5th  of  September  he  again  appeared  in  the  pulpit, 
and  preached  from  Ps.  Ivi.  3,  "What  time  I  am 
afraid  I  wiU  trust  in  thee."  This  illness  he  re- 
garded as  a  warning,  that  he  must  not  reckon  upon 
being  able  in  future  to  discharge  the  whole  of  his 
ministerial  duties,  and  he  was  desirous  to  engage 
an  assistant.  His  son,  Mr.  Eobert  Scott,  ever  at- 
tentive to  the  comfort  of  his  father,  undertook  to 
supply  the  means  of  doing  so.  The  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  the  congregation,  in  answer  to 
his  announcement  of  his  wish  to  appoint  an  as- 
sistant, contains  sentiments  so  honourable  to  both 
parties,  that  I  will  here  insert  an  extract  from  it. 

"Whilst  we  beg,  in  reply  to  your  communication,  to 
assure  you  of  our  affectionate  interest  in  your  health,  and 
our  deep  regret  that  its  present  uncertain  state  will  not 
admit  of  the  regular  performance  of  your  ministerial  duties, 
we  beg  to  offer  you  the  sincere  tribute  of  cordial  approba- 
tion, respect,  and  affection,  with  which  we  unanimously 
regard  this  additional  manifestation  of  your  anxiety  to  pro- 
mote our  spiritual  welfare.  We  rejoice,  too,  in  the  assu- 
rance which  it  affords  us,  that  a  connection  which  com- 
menced in  satisfaction  and  hope  with  our  predecessors  and 
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fathers,  and  which  has  continued  in  mutual  affection,  re- 
spect, and  harmony  with  two  generations  of  worshippers, 
will  be  dissolved  only  by  death.  And  we  venture  to  hope 
that  this  appointment  will  prove  largely  conducive  to  your 
own  comfort  and  health,  and  thereby  extend,  through  the 
blessing  of  God,  the  duration  of  that  connection,  which  is 
endeared  to  us  by  so  many  of  the  happiest  and  holiest  asso- 
ciations of  our  lives." 

After  the  close  of  the  session  of  College  in  1845, 
Mr.  John  Wright,  who  had  just  finished  his  course 
of  theological  study  at  Manchester,  entered  upon 
his  ofiice  as  assistant  minister.  He  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  WeUbeloved  to  his  flock,  in  this  relation, 
on  a  very  interesting  occasion — the  presentation  of 
a  silver  tea-service  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
gregation. The  time  chosen  for  it  was  the  week 
of  the  first  quinquennial  meeting  of  the  students 
of  the  College,  of  whom  a  considerable  number 
were  present  to  join  in  this  tribute  of  respect.  In 
acknowledging  the  kindness  of  his  friends,  Mr. 
WeUbeloved  took  occasion  to  review  the  course  of 
his  ministry,  and  to  express  the  principles  by 
which  he  had  been  guided  in  the  exercise  of  its 
duties. 

"  It  is  with  deep  and  unfeigned  humility  that  I  review 
the  extended  period  of  my  ministry.  I  need  no  one  to 
remind  me  of  my  own  faults  and  imperfections.  Yet  I 
trust  I  can  truly  declare,  that  in  conducting  the  public  ser- 
vices it  has  ever  been  my  most  anxious  desire  to  secure  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  to  my  hearers.     I  may  have  erred 
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in  my  judgment,  I  may  not  have  chosen  the  best  means  of 
attaining  the  end  which  I  had  in  view  ;  hut  I  can  conscien- 
tiously say,  that  your  rehgious  instruction,  your  moral  and 
spiritual  improvement,  not  your  entertainment,  has  ever 
guided  me  in  the  selection  of  the  subjects  to  which,  in  the 
course  of  my  preaching,  I  have  directed  your  attention.  I 
have  studiously  avoided  preaching,  in  any  sense  or  in  any 
degree,  myself  My  desire  has  been  to  preach  Christ  Jesus, 
my  Lord.  My  anxious  inquiry  from  week  to  week  has 
been  '  How  shall  I  best  open  the  Scriptures  to  those  who 
hear  me  ?  How  shall  I  most  powerfully  excite  and  help 
them  to  sustain  their  devotional  feelings  ?  How  shall  I 
most  effectually  persuade  them  to  keep  themselves  in  the 
love  of  God  and  of  Christ  ?  How  shall  I  kindle  in  them  a 
warm  desire  after  holiness  and  virtue,  and  most  successfully 
urge  them  to  be  and  to  do  all  that  the  Lord  their  God  re- 
quires of  them  ?'  I  have  never  sought  to  amuse  you  by 
curious  speculations,  or  the  sallies  of  a  lively  imagination, 
or  by  a  studied  display  of  eloquence ;  nor  have  I  perplexed 
you,  or  endangered  your  Christian  charity,  by  setting  before 
you  subjects  of  a  controversial  character."  In  concluding 
his  address  he  said,  "  My  term  of  service  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Gospel  has  been  pi'otracted  beyond  the  ordinary 
limit.*  In  the  common  course  of  nature  it  cannot  be  ex- 
tended much  farther.  I  have  lately,  as  you  know,  received 
a  serious  warning  of  its  approaching  close.  While  a  gra- 
cious Providence  shall  uphold  me  in  life,  and  continue  to 
me  the  use  of  my  mental  and  bodily  powers,  it  will  still  be 
my  greatest  happiness  to  employ  them  in  your  service,  in 
the  work  to  which  I  have  been  so  long  devoted.  And  when 
it  shall  have  pleased  the  Allwise  Disposer  of  events  to  re- 
move us  all  from  this  scene  of  mortality,  may  we  meet  again 

*  He  was  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fiftj-^-fourth 
of  his  ministry  in  York. 
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in  the  mansions  of  everlasting  blessedness,  to  aid  each 
other  in  our  never-ending  progress  towards  the  perfection 
of  knowledge,  virtue,  and  happiness." 

This  solemn  and  pathetic  appeal  drew  tears  from 
many  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  His 
people  had  the  happiness  of  hearing  him  fre- 
quently again  from  the  pulpit,  but  this  was  the 
last  time  that  he  met  them  collectively  on  any 
social  occasion. 

A  painful  visitation  was  awaiting  him.  He  had 
already  been  severely  tried,  as  we  have  seen  by 
domestic  losses.  In  1842  his  youngest  daughter 
Emma,  had  died  at  Fredericton  in  New  Brunswick, 
after  a  long  and  painful  illness.  She  had  been  a 
sufferer,  even  in  childhood,  from  ill-health,  which 
she  had  endured  with  a  gentle  patience  that 
greatly  endeared  her  to  her  parents,  and  as  she 
grew  up,  her  graceful  manners,  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  a  pure,  guileless,  and  affectionate  disposition, 
and  the  refinement  of  her  tastes  and  accomplish- 
ments, made  her  the  delight  of  every  circle  in 
which  she  was  known.  She  had  visited  England 
with  her  husband,  but  had  returned  to  New 
Brunswick  in  the  autumn  of  1841,  in  a  state  of 
health  which  gave  little  hope  of  recovery,  and  our 
forebodings  were  realized,  after  many  months  of 
anxiety  on  her  account,  in  July  of  the  following 
year.  Towards  the  end  of  1845  his  second 
daughter  Anne,  who  had  been  his   sole  domestic 
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companion  since  the  marriage  of  the  youngest, 
showed  symptoms  of  declining  health,  which  in 
the  following  spring  assumed  the  unmistakable 
character  of  consumption.  An  illness  almost  in 
infancy  had  enfeebled  her  frame  and  made  her 
health  precarious,  and  this,  joined  to  an  uncom- 
mon sweetness  of  disposition,  had  given  her  a 
precedence  in  her  father's  affections,  which  never 
caused  a  moment's  jealousy  in  the  other  members 
of  the  family,  so  confident  were  they  in  her  recti- 
tude and  disinterestedness.  As  she  had  lived  so 
many  years  alone  with  him,  she  knew  more  of  his 
inner  thoughts  than  any  other  of  his  children ; 
he  reposed  great  confidence  in  her  judgment, 
which,  notwithstanding  her  limited  experience  of 
the  world,  was  remarkably  sound;  and  her  per- 
petual cheerfulness  and  good  humour  could  dissi- 
pate the  clouds  which  occasionally  gathered  around 
him.  She  had  all  her  father's  religious  sensibility 
with  a  more  hopeful  disposition,  and  she  bore  with 
admirable  patience  and  resignation  the  weakness  and 
pain  of  the  decline  which  preceded  her  death.  Her 
chief  anxiety  was  to  conceal  from  him  the  real 
nature  of  her  complaint,  and  to  avoid  adding  to  his 
distress,  by  allowing  him  to  perceive  what  she  was 
suffering.  He  on  his  part  clung  to  the  hope  of 
recovery,  when  every  one  else  felt  it  to  be  vain, 
and  till  a  short  time  before  the  termination  of  her 
illness,  had  not,  I  believe,  allowed  himself  to  think 
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that  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  medical  skill. 
The  last  week  of  her  life  was  that  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute  at  York,  in  July, 
1846,  and  he  took  a  part  in  its  proceedings  during 
the  three  first  days.  His  exclamation  on  hearing 
of  her  death,  which  occurred  during  the  night  of 
July  25,  "  Thank  God  that  I  am  an  old  man !"  ex- 
pressed at  once  the  feeling  that  the  remainder  of 
his  life  must  be  darkened  by  a  sense  of  his  loss, 
and  the  consoHng  thought,  that  he  should  not  long 
be  separated  from  the  object  of  his  love.  The  dis- 
tress of  the  few  first  days  cannot  be  described ;  he 
soon,  however,  returned  to  his  ordinary  occupations, 
and  found  relief  in  his  pulpit  duties,  which  he  re- 
sumed on  Sunday,  August  10.  But  the  wound  was 
too  deep  ever  to  be  entirely  healed,  and  from  many 
touching  incidental  proofs  I  have  learnt,  how  long 
and  how  tenderly  he  mourned  for  his  lost  child.  In 
consequence  of  her  death  and  his  advanced  age  and 
increasing  infirmity,  we  were  desirous  of  occupying 
the  house  immediately  adjoining  his  own;  but  so 
unwilHng  was  he  that  others  should  make  any 
sacrifice  for  him,  that  it  was  only  by  persuading 
him  that  our  comfort  would  be  greatly  increased 
by  the  removal,  that  we  prevailed  on  him,  after  a 
time,  to  accede  to  it.  The  change  of  our  residence 
did  not  take  place  tiU  Midsummer,  1849.  I  re- 
signed the  offices  which  I  held  in  connection  with 
Manchester  College,  and  which  imposed  the  neces- 
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sity  of  a  residence  there   during  several  weeks  of 
the  session,  at  the  close  of  the  following  year. 

His  health  had  been  seriously  impaired  in  the 
beginning  of  1848,  an  eruptive  complaint,  with 
which  he  had  been  attacked  towards  the  end  of 
the  preceding  year,  having  increased  so  much,  as 
to  confine  him  to  the  house  from  the  beginning 
of  January  to  the  end  of  May.  He  did  not  enter 
his  pulpit  till  the  first  Sunday  in  July.  His  re- 
appearance there  was  hailed  with  great  delight  by 
his  flock,  and  an  address  of  congratulation  was 
presented  to  him  by  the  younger  members,  to 
which  he  made  the  following  reply : — 

"  Monkgate,  July  4th,  1848. 

"  My  dear  young  Friends, 

"  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  con- 
gratulations on  the  improved  state  of  my  health,  and  on  my 
having  heen  ahle  once  more  to  address  you  from  the  pulpit. 
This  affords  me  a  pleasing  and  consohng  proof  that,  although 
inevitable  circumstances  have  prevented  me  from  imparting 
religious  knowledge  and  counsel  to  you  individually  and  in 
private,  my  ordinary  public  ministrations  have  not  been  un- 
acceptable or  fruitless.  In  return  for  your  kind  sympathy 
in  my  sorrows  and  sufferings,  let  me  assure  you  of  the  deep 
interest  I  feel  in  your  future  honour  and  welfare,  both  tem- 
poral and  eternal.  I  am  old,  and  leaving  the  world ;  you 
are  young,  and  the  world  with  all  its  enjoyments,  and  all  its 
trials,  is  opening  before  you.  Neither  Keason  nor  Religion 
forbids  you  to  enjoy  the  world.  God  has  made  it,  in  part  at 
least,  to  be  a  place  of  enjoyment  for  his  rational  creatures. 
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Its  trials  you  cannot  escape.  But  there  can  be  no  true 
enjoyment  of  the  world,  separate  from  the  fear  and  love  of 
its  Maker :  none,  where  the  counsels  of  wisdom  are  neg- 
lected, and  higher  interests  and  purer  enjoyments  are  not 
deemed  superior  ohjects  of  desire  and  pursuit.  The  delights 
of  life  are  most  fully  experienced  by  those  whose  first  con- 
cern it  is  to  lead  a  devout  and  a  religious  life :  and  the 
trials  of  life  are  best  sustained,  and  turned  to  the  best 
account,  by  those  whose  daily  study  it  is  to  do  the  will  of 
Him  who  orders  all  the  circumstances  of  being.  Let  it  be 
your  endeavour,  my  young  friends,  to  attain  to  such  a 
character.  Let  the  performance  of  your  duty  be  your  chief 
aim,  and  your  highest  delight.  In  whatever  station  the 
Providence  of  your  heavenly  Father  may  hereafter  place 
you,  let  it  be  your  increasing  endeavour  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  that  station.  Improve  all  the  religious  and  moral 
advantages  it  affords  to  the  utmost  of  your  ability.  Con- 
sider well  its  peculiar  temptations,  and  prepare  to  meet  them 
and  to  overcome  them.  Connect,  in  your  thoughts,  as  much 
and  as  constantly  as  you  can,  this  present  fleeting  world 
with  that  abiding  world  that  is  to  succeed  it.  Habitually 
revere  and  love  and  obey  God.  Study  the  life  and  character, 
and  imbibe  the  spirit  of  your  Lord  and  Master,  Jesus  Christ. 
Be  ever,  as  he  was,  sincerely  pious,  actively  benevolent,  pure 
in  heart,  blameless,  virtuous  and  holy  in  life.  You  cannot 
be  too  assiduous  in  obeying  God,  in  serving  others,  in 
governing  your  own  hearts  and  minds.  However  diligent 
you  may  have  been  in  health,  when  sickness  comes  you  will 
regret  that  you  have  done  no  more.  At  the  close  of  the 
longest  life,  however  wisely  you  may  have  improved  the 
talents  entrusted  to  you,  you  will  lament  that  many  things 
have  been  left  undone,  which  you  might  have  done.  *  Be 
dihgent  then  in  business,'  both  as  it  respects  the  world  on 
which  you  are  entering,  and  preparation  for  a  world  to  come  ; 
at  the  same  time  '  be  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.' 
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That  in  all  cases  you  may  have  wisdom  to  discern  what  is 
right,  and  in  all  circumstances,  patience,  fortitude,  and  zeal 
to  pursue  it,  is  the  sincere  and  earnest  prayer  of, 
"  My  young  Friends, 

"  Your  faithful  friend  and  affectionate  pastor, 

"  Charles  Wellbeloved." 

As  the  complaint  with  whicli  he  had  been 
troubled  seemed  not  likely  to  be  removed  by  medi- 
cine alone,  he  was  advised  to  try  the  effect  of  the 
water  of  the  Dinsdale  Spa,  near  Darlington,  and 
he  accordingly  spent  many  weeks  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1848  at  Middleton-one-Eow,  a 
small  retired  village,  near  Dinsdale,  wholly  free 
from  the  bustle  and  the  crowd  which  make  our 
watering-places  resemble  more  places  of  amuse- 
ment than  of  health-seeking.  It  stands  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Tees,  which 
winds  among  woods  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  bank, 
and  commands  a  rich  home  view,  and  a  more 
distant  prospect  of  the  Cleveland  hills,  with  which, 
from  his  former  visits  to  Marske,  Eedcar,  and 
Seaton,  Mr.  Wellbeloved  had  become  so  familiar, 
that  he  knew  every  summit  and  every  valley 
throughout  the  range.  The  purity  of  the  air,  and 
the  use  of  the  waters,  had  a  very  beneficial  effect 
upon  his  health.  For  in-door  occupation,  he  had 
brought  with  him  a  large  collection  of  the  Nor- 
thumbrian stycas,  recently  discovered  in  York  and 
its  neighbourhood,  which  he  deciphered  and  cata- 
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logued  for  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society. 
Another  of  his  emplo}Tiients  was  the  revision 
of  his  version  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  which  he 
had  before  prepared  as  a  portion  of  his  Bible, 
though  with  little  hope  at  that  time  that  it  would 
ever  be  published.  The  vicinity  of  Middleton  to 
Stockton-on-Tees,  gave  him  frequent  opportunities 
of  intercourse  with  his  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Wright, 
of  Stockton,  who  joined  to  an  amiable  and  bene- 
volent temper,  and  a  modest  and  candid  mind,  a 
knowledge  of  theological  literature  not  often  found 
in  a  layman.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of 
November,  1848,  that  he  returned  to  York,  much 
improved  in  health ;  and  during  the  ensuing  winter 
and  spring  he  was  able,  with  rare  exceptions,  to 
take  the  services  of   Sunday  morning. 

In  the  summer  of  1849,  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  in  York  the  associate  of  his  early  years, 
Arthur  Aikin.  He  had  announced  his  intended 
journey  in  a  letter,  which  I  have  much  pleasure 
in  inserting,  as  a  proof  how  little  change  time  had 
made  in  the  friendship  which  had  begun  sixty 
years  before  : — 

"  My  dear  Charles, — Although  for  a  long  time  we  have 
had  no  intercourse  either  personally  or  hy  letter,  yet  I  am 
sure  that  our  mutual  regard  has  undergone  no  diminution. 
We  have  each  of  us  experienced  the  necessary  consequences 
of  protracted  life,  and  our  lost,  our  loved,  our  mourned  are 
constantly  drawing  our  hearts  there  where  our  treasure  lies. 
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Wretched,  indeed,  would  be  the  state  of  old  age,  with  its 
consciousness  of  failing  powers  of  body  and  of  mind,  if 
the  hope  of  again  joining  those  who  have  gone  before  us 
did  not  become  more  distinct,  as  the  distance  between  us 
diminishes. 

"  I  have  a  great  desire  that  we  should  once  more  meet, 
and  therefore,  if  no  other  engagement  of  yours  forbids, 
I  will  spend  a  week  with  you  early  in  next  month." 

The  visit  took  place,  and  produced  the  pleasure 
which  both  the  friends  anticipated  from  it.  They 
explored  together  the  scenes,  now  much  changed 
indeed,  of  their  early  rambles  around  York,  and 
visited  the  instructive  remains  of  the  ancient 
Isurium  at  Aldborough.  Mr.  Aikin  was  a  man 
not  only  of  encyclopaedical  knowledge,  but  of  that 
comprehensive  culture  of  mind  which  enables  its 
possessor  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  whatever  is 
curious  or  beautiful,  though  lying  beyond  the 
sphere  of  his  special  studies. 

The  cure  of  his  complaint  not  having  been  quite 
completed,  Mr.  Wellbeloved  returned  to  Middleton 
in  1849,  and  again  derived  great  benefit  from  his 
residence  there.  An  alarming  rheumatic  affection 
of  the  head  and  limbs  with  which  he  was  attacked 
in  March,  1850,  and  which  confined  him  for  four- 
teen weeks  to  his  chamber,  prevented  his  leaving 
home  in  the  two  succeeding  years  ;  but  in  1852  he 
visited  Middleton  for  the  third  time.  On  the  first 
Sunday  of  July  in  that  year  he  was  able  to  ad- 
minister the  Lord's  Supper,  his  first  participation 
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in  any  ministerial  duty  since  March,  1850.  After 
his  return  from  Middleton  he  was  able  to  attend 
public  worship,  with  few  intermissions,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  In  January,  1853,  he  had 
the  first  attack  of  violent  neuralgic  pain  in  the  ear 
and  throat,  by  which  he  was  confined  to  the  house 
till  summer,  when  he  was  again  able  to  attend 
public  worship,  and  to  visit  the  Museum.  On 
the  first  Sunday  of  August  he  administered  the 
Lord's  Supper.  He  paid  a  fourth  visit  to  Middle- 
ton  in  the  autumn,  but  without  experiencing  so 
much  benefit  from  it  as  on  former  occasions.  This 
was  the  last  of  his  distant  journeys.  He  had 
hoped  to  spend  some  time  at  Thorp-Arch  in  the 
autumn  of  1854,  but  the  recurrence  of  indispo- 
sition in  the  beginning  of  September  prevented  his 
leaving  home.  The  spring  of  1855  brought  back 
the  neuralgia  with  more  violence  than  before,  so 
as  to  excite  apprehension  that  the  intense  pa- 
roxysms of  pain,  and  the  difficulty  of  swallowing 
food,  must  exhaust  his  strength.  In  the  month  of 
May  violent  sickness  was  added  to  the  other  causes 
of  alarm.  The  excellence  of  his  constitution  hap- 
pily enabled  him,  as  the  summer  advanced,  to 
throw  off  the  complaint  for  the  time,  but  he 
was  never  free  from  the  apprehension  of  its  return. 
It  left  him  also  much  reduced  in  bodily  strength, 
so  that  he  depended  chiefly  on  a  Bath  chair  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  open  air. 
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The  beginniHg  of  185C  was  saddened  by  the 
death  of  his  son,  Robert  Scott,  in  the  month 
of  February.  So  rapid  had  been  the  progress  of 
the  disorder  by  which  his  valuable  life  was  ter- 
minated, that  the  first  tidings  of  illness  were 
almost  immediately  followed  by  the  announcement 
of  imminent  danger.  Though  he  had  been  long 
removed  from  his  home,  and  had  entered  into  a 
variety  of  new  relations  in  life,  his  dutiful  affection 
and  reverence  for  his  father  had  suffered  no  dimi- 
nution, and,  in  return,  his  father  reposed  the  most 
entire  confidence  in  him.  The  loss  of  his  sym- 
pathy and  aid,  never  wanting  in  seasons  of  affliction, 
whether  produced  by  sickness  or  domestic  trials,  was 
painfully  felt  in  the  interval  between  this  time  and 
his  father's  death.  At  the  time  of  the  decease  of  his 
brother,  in  1819,  he  was  just  finishing  his  prepara- 
tory education,  and  knowing  how  much  his  father's 
heart  was  set  on  bringing  up  a  son  to  his  own  pro- 
fession, he  requested  to  be  allowed  to  change  his 
destination,  which  was  the  law,  and  devote  himself 
to  the  ministry.  In  some  respects  he  was  well 
qualified  for  it ;  his  mind  was  serious  and  reve- 
rent ;  he  had  a  great  desire  of  usefulness ;  and 
he  would  have  been  diligent  in  acquiring  the  know- 
ledge which  the  profession  of  a  minister  demanded. 
But  his  father  rightly  judged  that  he  was  more 
fitted  for  active  life,  and  he  pursued  his  original 
purpose,  going  through  the  training  of  a  solicitor's 

Q  2 
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office,  and  being  ultimately  called  to  the  Bar.  His 
father  had  followed  with  great  interest  his  subse- 
quent course,  which  had  placed  him  in  an  honour- 
able and  influential  position,  both  among  his  own 
religious  denomination  and  in  general  society.*  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  liberality  with  which 
he  had  enabled  him  to  relieve  himself  of  a  part  of 
his  duties  by  engaging  an  assistant.  He  showed 
the  same  thoughtful  consideration  in  the  disposal 
of  his  property,  providing  him  with  the  means  of 
obtaining  every  comfort  which  his  old  age  might 
require. 

The  year  1856  was  remarkable,  as  completing  a 
hundred  years  since  the  commencement  of  Mr. 
Cappe's  ministry.  Of  this  period  his  pastorate  had 
occupied  forty-four  years,  and  Mr.  Wellbeloved's 
fifty-six.  It  is  not  common  to  find  a  pastoral 
connection  lasting  even  for  the  shorter  of  these 
terms;  that  two  in  succession  should  fill  up  a 
century  must  be  a  very  rare  occurrence.  It  ap- 
peared to  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  congregation  to  be 
an  event  capable  of  suggesting  important  reflec- 
tions, and  at  their  request  a  special  service  was 
devoted  to  its  celebration,  on  the  25th  of  May, 
in  which,  however,  he  was  himself  unable  to  take 
part,  even  as  a  hearer.  Such  had  been  the  changes 
produced  by  various  causes  in  the  composition  of 

*  See  a  Memoir  of  him  in  tlie  Christian  Reformer,  vol.  xii. 
pp.  192—229. 
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the  congregation,  that  it  contained,  in  1856,  only- 
one  member  who  had  been  living  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  ministry,  and  not  a 
single  representative  of  those  by  whom  Mr.  Cappe 
had  been  invited.* 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1857  Mr.  Well- 
beloved  was  suflBlciently  well  for  us  to  undertake 
together  the  final  revision  of  the  text  of  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Pentateuch,  to  which  we  devoted 
an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  every  forenoon, — 
as  long  a  time  as  he  was  able  to  bear  continued  ap- 
plication. The  plan  of  republishing  his  translation 
has  been  already  mentioned  as  originating  in  1849, 
but  from  various  causes  its  execution  had  been  de- 
layed till  now.  The  revision  occupied  us  constantly 
during  the  months  of  January  and  February.  The 
principles  on  which  it  was  undertaken  have  been 
briefly  explained  in  page  130,  and  in  the  Preface  to 
the  first  volume,  lately  published,  f  It  was  evident, 
in  the  course  of  our  joint  labour,  that  his  memory 
served  him  less  promptly  in  the  production  of  his 
stores  of  knowledge  than  formerly,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  deciding  in  doubtful  cases,  which  he 
had  always  felt,  was  increased;  but  his  judgment 

*  See  Cliristian.  Reformer,  vol.  xii.  p.  433. 

f  The  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Covenant,  in  a  revised  Transla- 
tion, by  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Wellbeloved,  the  Rev.  George  Vance 
Smith,  B.A.,  and  the  Rev.  John  Scott  Porter.  Vol.  I.,  containing 
the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  with  the  Books  of  Joshua,  Judges, 
and  Ruth,  by  the  late  Rev.  Charles  WeUbeloved. 
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was  as  clear  and  sound  as  it  had  ever  been, 
and  though  protracted  mental  exertion  was  irk- 
some to  him,  he  would  never  slur  over  a  difficulty. 
We  had  not  accomplished  more  than  the  revision 
of  Genesis  when  he  had  a  new  and  more  violent 
attack  of  neuralgia,  about  the  middle  of  March, 
which  rendered  him  frequently  incapable  of  con- 
tinuous application,  and  was  at  times  so  severe 
as  to  excite  in  himself  serious  apprehensions. 
There  were  intervals,  however,  in  which  we  were 
able  to  proceed  through  the  Pentateuch,  and  he 
inspected  the  proofs  when  the  printing  began  in 
the  month  of  May.  The  disorder  abated  as  the 
summer  came  on,  but  it  left  behind  it  increased 
weakness,  and  I  could  not  venture  to  ask  his  judg- 
ment of  the  revision  which  I  undertook  of  the 
books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth,  with  the  help 
of  the  materials  which  he  had  prepared  some  years 
before.  The  remainder  of  the  year  passed  away 
with  frequent  recurrence  of  illness,  but  happily 
without  violent  pain.  He  was  able  to  occupy  him- 
self with  reading  and  writing,  and  could  enjoy  con- 
versation, especially  with  two  antiquarian  friends, 
whose  visits  never  failed  to  interest  and  enliven 
him.*  He  was  also  engaged  in  preparing  for  the 
press  a  third  edition  of  his  Catalogue  of  the  Anti- 

*  Robert  Davies,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  the  Rev.  James  Raine,  the 
Editor  of  the  Testamcnta  Eboraceusia,  and  the  Fabric  Rolls  of  York 
Minster. 
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quities  in  the  Museum,  which  was  published  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year.  During  the  early 
months  of  1858  he  had  several  attacks  of  indisposi- 
tion, one  in  April  of  an  alarming  character,  and  in 
May  a  return  of  neuralgia,  but  not  so  severe  as  in 
former  years.  Amidst  the  languor  and  pain  of  the 
last  months  of  his  life,  the  election  of  the  Rev. 
Gfeorge  Vance  Smith  as  his  assistant  and  successor, 
was  an  event  which  he  regarded  with  great  in- 
terest. Mr.  Smith  had  been  his  pupil  in  the 
last  years  of  his  connection  with  the  College,  and 
when  the  Professorship  of  Theology  at  Manchester 
became  vacant,  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Wallace, 
he  had  joined  in  recommending  him  as  his  succes- 
sor in  that  office.  The  unanimity  with  which  the 
congregation  in  St.  Saviourgate  concurred  in  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Smith  was  very  satisfactory  to 
him,  as  it  gave  him  the  assurance  that  "  Mr.  Cappe's 
pulpit "  (for  so  he  spoke  of  it,  and  not  as  his  own) 
would  be  filled  by  a  man  of  education  and  biblical 
learning. 

As  there  seemed  no  special  cause  of  apprehen- 
sion at  the  time,  we  left  him  in  the  beginning 
of  August  to  go  to  Harrogate,  being  assured  by  his 
medical  attendant,  who  watched  over  him  with 
more  than  merely  professional  assiduity,  that  he 
saw  no  reason  to  fear  any  immediate  change.  I 
visited  York  again  on  the  14th,  and  returned  to 
Harrogate  ;  but  the  intelligence  which  we  received 
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on  the  morning  of  tlie  25th  induced  us  immediately 
to  set  off  for  York,  and  we  found  him  alarmingly 
iU.  It  was  evident  from  the  first  that  unless  the 
disorder  from  which  he  was  suffering  could  be 
checked,  his  strength  must  sink  under  it,  and  none 
of  the  means  adopted  produced  any  effect.  On  the 
night  of  Saturday,  the  28th,  we  were  informed  that 
all  hope  of  recovery  was  at  an  end.  The  final 
change  took  place  a  little  after  five  o'clock  on  Sun- 
day morning.  His  last  illness  had  been  through- 
out rather  harassing  and  exhausting  than  painful, 
and  its  close  was  happily  free  from  any  severe 
suffering. 

There  is  a  natural  curiosity  to  learn  how  the  ap- 
proach of  death  is  regarded  by  good  men,  and 
character  is  sometimes  estimated  even  more  from 
the  sentiments  uttered  in  the  prospect  of  dissolu- 
tion than  from  the  actions  of  the  past  life.  It  is, 
indeed,  pleasant  and  soothing  to  be  able  to  recall 
the  parting  counsels,  the  farewell  blessing  of  a 
parent,  and  an  aggravation  of  sorrow  when  there  is 
no  such  relic  for  the  memory  to  treasure.*  During 
the  week  of  his  ilhiess  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  strength 
was  so  much  reduced  that  he  spoke  little,  except  to 
his  medical  attendants,  or  to  the  faithful  servant 
who  had  passed  sixty-three  years  in  his  family,  and 

■'■  Ov  ydp  fiot  6v!]<TK<iiv  \(\e(ov  eK  x<tpas  Specs' 
Ov8f  tI  fioi  evnfs  nvKivov  tiros,  ovre  Kfv  aid 
li/i(HVT)fir]v  vvKTas  n  KUi  rffiara. — li..  «',  743. 
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who  was  ever  at  his  side,  attentive  to  the  faintest 
expression  of  his  wishes.  It  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  he  should  be  kept  free  from  every 
source  of  agitation.  His  children  needed  no  other 
assurance  of  his  affection  than  the  experience  of 
their  whole  lives  had  furnished.  He  himself  re- 
quired no  sudden  or  artificial  preparation  for  his 
departure  from  the  world.  His  days  had  been 
passed  in  virtuous  activity;  he  had  borne  afflic- 
tions of  no  ordinary  severity  in  resignation  to  his 
Heavenly  Father's  will ;  his  faith  in  the  promises 
of  the  Grospel  was  unshaken.  He  had  spoken  to 
us,  when  former  attacks  of  illness  had  led  him  to 
apprehend  the  approach  of  death,  in  the  language 
of  humble  submission  and  tranquil  hope.  And 
although  it  was  not  permitted  us  to  know  the 
thoughts  which  were  passing  in  his  mind  in  his 
last  hours,  we  felt  an  entire  conviction  that  they 
were  in  accordance  with  the  principles  which  he 
had  professed  and  acted  upon  during  life.* 

*  He  has  beautifully  described  tlie  feelings  of  children  placed 
in  the  same  circumstances  as  his  own  descendants,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  parent's  death.  "  The  afflicted  family  follow  to  the  grave 
the  venerable  parent,  by  whose  kind  and  pious  care  then-  early  feet 
were  led  into  the  paths  of  integrity  and  virtue  ;  their  tender  minds 
were  directed  to  the  love  of  God  and  tlie  desire  of  liis  approbation ; 
tlieir  youthful  affections  were  set  upon  those  great  objects  wliich  are 
most  worthy  of  the  regard  of  rational  and  accomitable  creatures. 
Thus  instructed,  they  have  acquitted  themselves  in  the  world  with 
honoiu-  and  usefulness  ;  their  gi-owmg  excellences  have  cheered  the 
declining  years  of  their  parent;  their  fihal  piety  has  supported 
liis  feeble  steps,  as  he  was  descending  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
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Unusual  marks  of  respect  were  paid  to  his 
memory  by  those  who  were  not  connected  with  him 
in  religious  belief,  but  who  knew  the  worth  of  his 
character,  and  were  grateful  for  his  services  to  his 
fellow-citizens.  The  Council  of  the  Yorkshire 
Philosophical  Society,  including  the  Eev.  W.  V. 
Harcourt,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  York  Institute,  besides  passing  reso- 
lutions expressive  of  their  sense  of  his  services, 
resolved  to  attend  his  funeral,  which  took  place  in 
the  ground  behind  the  chapel  on  Friday,  Sept.  3, 
his  remains  being  laid  in  the  same  grave  to  which, 
twelve  years  before,  he  had  consigned  those  of  his 
beloved  daughter.  Several  of  them  were  present  on 
the  following  Sunday,  when  his  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  his  former  pupil,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hincks,  of  Leeds,  who  gave  a  just  and  discriminat- 
ing view  of  his  character.  His  discourse  was,  at 
the  same  time,  well  calculated  to  remove  any  pre- 
judice which  might  have  existed  in  the  minds 
of  the  hearers  against  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  religious 
principles.     Subsequently,  at  the  annual  meeting 

of  death.  To  stand  around  such  a  grave  is  a  painful  task ;  but  how 
sure  an  alleviation  of  the  mourner's  sorrow  is  the  certainty  which  tlie 
Cliristian  doctiine  affords,  that  beyond  tlie  grave  are  the  mansions  of 
blessed  spmts,  regions  of  immortal  joy,  into  which  they  also  will,  at 
no  distant  period,  be  conveyed,  and  there  once  more  join  thek 
beloved  parent,  Hsten  again  to  the  accents  so  long  dear  to  them,  and 
aid  the  general  song  of  praise  to  him  wlio  has  realised  all  their 
glorious  hopes." — Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Robert  Cappe,  M.D., 
p.  23. 
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of  the  Pbilosophical  Society,  it  was  determined  to 
place  some  permanent  memorial  of  liim  in  the  Mu- 
seum. A  tablet,  with  an  inscription  commemorat- 
ing his  services  as  Curator,  and  his  writings  in  the 
department  of  archaeology,  has  accordingly  been 
erected  in  the  upper  room  of  the  building,  in  which 
the  antiquities  arranged  and  described  by  him  are 
deposited.  On  the  application  of  the  Society,  Mr. 
W.  R.  Wood  kindly  allowed  a  copy  of  the  portrait 
referred  to  in  page  161  to  be  made,  which  has  been 
placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Museum.  Another 
copy,  subscribed  for  by  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion, has  been  placed  in  the  vestry  of  the  chapel, 
which  thus  contains,  along  with  the  portraits  of  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Hewley,  those  of  the  entire  succes- 
sion of  ministers  since  the  foundation  in  1692 — 
Dr.  Colton,  Mr.  Hotham,  Mr.  Cappe,  and  Mr. 
Wellbeloved.  The  York  Subscription  Library  and 
the  York  Institute  have  also  placed  on  their  walls 
a  copy  of  the  engraving.  His  pupils,  in  various 
parts  of  England,  did  not  allow  liis  death  to  pass 
without  expressing  in  their  public  services  their 
veneration  for  his  character  and  their  gratitude  for 
his  instructions.  The  Rev.  William  Gaskell,  who 
had  been  prevented,  by  absence  in  Scotland,  from 
filling  the  pulpit  in  St.  Saviourgate  on  the  Sunday 
after  his  decease,  published,  at  the  request  of  his 
hearers,  the  sermon  which  he  preached  in  Cross 
Street  Chapel,  Manchester,  in  which  ample  justice 
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is  done  to  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to 
the  world,  and  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christian 
truth. 


The  narrative  of  Mr.  Wellbeloved's  life  will,  it 
is  hoped,  have  afforded  even  those  to  whom  he  was 
not  personally  known  a  distinct  idea  of  his  intellec- 
tual and  moral  character,  and  precluded  the  neces- 
sity of  a  formal  summary.  There  may,  however, 
be  some  traits  of  both  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  biographer  especially  to  bring  into  notice. 

His  acquisitions  of  knowledge  were  laboriously 
made.  He  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  his  own 
memory  more  disparagingly  than  accorded  with 
the  extent  and  variety  of  the  objects  which  it 
embraced.  But  it  was  not  a  philological  memory, 
and  his  principal  and  professional  studies  lying  in 
this  department,  he  felt  the  want  of  facility  in  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  language,  which  he  endea- 
voured to  supply  by  classification,  by  laying  hold 
of  the  rational  and  philosophical  principles  of  ety- 
mology and  grammar,*  and  by  the  copious  use  of 
extracts  and  memoranda.  His  attainments  in  phi- 
lology were,  nevertheless,  very  extensive.     Besides 

*  One  of  the  projects  of  liis  earlier  life  had  been  an  English 
Grammai",  on  the  principles  of  Home  Tooke. 
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reading  with  facility  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  he 
had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
and  Syriac,  and  was  sufficiently  versed  in  Arabic 
for  the  purpose  of  comparative  criticism.  French 
and  Italian  were  familiar  to  him,  and  he  under- 
stood Grerman  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  avail  himself 
of  translations  and  commentaries  in  that  language. 
The  results  of  his  careful  investigations  might  be 
rehed  on  for  their  accuracy,  though  he  had  not  that 
promptitude  in  producing  what  he  knew,  which 
sometimes  gains  the  possessor  credit  for  more  know- 
ledge than  belongs  to  him.  The  consciousness  of 
a  want  of  the  quickness  required  for  extemporaneous 
discussions,  joined  with  general  diffidence,  made 
him  always  reluctant  to  engage  in  them,  lest  he 
should  do  injustice  to  his  own  convictions  of  truth. 
Extemporaneous  speaking,  indeed,  though  the  occa- 
sion was  foreseen,  was  always  a  painfal  effort  to  him. 
His  literary  tastes  partook  of  the  simphcity  and 
purity  of  his  moral  nature.  His  own  style,  some- 
what diffuse  in  his  pulpit  compositions,  was  per- 
fectly free  from  affectation  and  artifice.  He  never 
aimed  at  effect  by  antithesis  or  rhetorical  ornament. 
He  dealt  sparingly  in  figures,  and  used  them,  when 
at  all,  not  for  colouring  but  for  illustration.  His 
language  was  that  of  the  classical  prose  authors  of 
the  last  century.  Not  only  in  his  writings,  but 
even  in  his  conversation,  where  men  allow  them- 
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selves  more  latitude,  he  studiously  avoided  what- 
ever seemed  to  him  to  corrupt  the  purity  of  our 
language,  whether  imported  from  the  West  or  bor- 
rowed from  the  vulgar  dialect  of  our  own  country. 
His  favourite  authors,  ancient  and  modem,  were 
those  who  join  simple  style  to  natural  sentiment, 
and  display  human  nature  and  human  life  under 
pleasing  aspects.  He  delighted  in  pathetic  fiction, 
if  the  author,  in  his  delineations  of  sorrow  and 
suffering,  had  not  passed  the  limits  beyond  which 
sympathy  becomes  torture;  but  he  was  repelled 
from  those  who,  in  diving  into  the  depths  of  the 
human  heart  and  revealing  its  misery,  seem  to  aim 
at  inflicting  unmitigated  pain  on  their  readers. 
Like  most  men  of  quick  sensibility  he  relished  genial 
humour,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  early  works 
of  Dickens  ;  not  so  the  hard  satire  by  which  other 
novelists  have  acquired  reputation.  The  same 
kindly  and  candid  temper  which  made  him  lenient 
in  his  judgment  of  individual  character,  and  dis- 
posed him  to  think  well  of  those  with  whom  he 
had  intercourse,  and  to  speak  cautiously  and  mildly 
when  he  disapproved,  was  irreconcileable  with  a 
taste  for  pictures  of  society  by  writers,  whose  skill 
is  shown  in  analysing  human  motives,  to  detect 
their  impure  ingredients,  and  reducing  virtue  to 
a  caput  mortuum  of  selfishness.  I  do  not  know  that 
he  ever  wrote  poetry  of  the  serious  class,  but  when 
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liis  mind  was  at  ease,  especially  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  life,  he  often  amused  his  friends  by  sportive 
verses. 

Mr.  Wellbeloved  has  published  a  sujSicient  num- 
ber of  sermons  to  enable  a  reader  of  them  to  judge 
of  his  style  and  manner,  as  an  argumentative  and 
controversial  preacher.  These  more  elaborate  ser- 
mons are  not,  however,  the  most  characteristic  of 
his  mind.  In  his  ordinary  pulpit- services  he  very 
rarely  introduced  the  disputed  points  of  Christian 
theology.  The  truths,  the  promises,  the  require- 
ments of  the  Gospel,  in  their  bearing  on  the 
Christian  life,  were  the  themes  on  which  he  de- 
lighted to  dwell.  In  addressing  his  flock  he  felt 
none  of  that  restraint  or  reserve  which  ordinarily 
checked  the  free  expression  of  his  feelings.  So 
much  was  this  the  case,  tJiat  those  who  knew  in- 
timately the  course  of  his  life,  could  often  trace,  in 
the  sermon  of  the  Sunday,  the  impression  wliich 
the  events  of  the  week,  or  the  state  of  his  own  mind 
had  made  upon  him,  though  unrevealed  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  them.  It  had  thus  a  freshness  of 
feeling,  and  a  directness  of  application,  which  are 
often  wanting  in  discourses  treating  upon  a  theme 
selected  for  no  special  reason,  but  from  the  necessity 
of  meeting  a  weekly  demand.  After  he  had  sur- 
mounted the  difficulty  of  composition  which  he  had 
felt  in  early  life,  the  preparation  for  the  Sunday 
was  a  pleasure  to  him,  and  the  duties  of  the  day  a 
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delight.  Often,  however,  during  the  busiest  period 
of  his  life,  the  time  which  could  be  allotted  to  this 
preparation  was  short,  and  the  discourse  was 
finished  in  haste.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  cir- 
cumstance, joined  with  the  severe  judgment  which 
he  always  passed  on  his  own  productions,  induced 
him  to  direct  the  destruction  of  all  his  sermons. 
The  cessation  of  his  College  duties  allowed  hira 
more  time  to  prepare  for  the  pulpit,  and  he  never 
addressed  his  flock  with  greater  energy  and  effect, 
than  during  the  years  which  intervened  between 
this  event  and  the  commencement  of  his  decline. 

From  the  specimen  of  his  practical  discourses, 
afforded  by  the  two  entitled  "  Admonitions  to  the 
Young,"  published  in  Dr.  Beard's  Volume  of 
Family  Sermons,  some  judgment  may  be  formed 
of  the  wise  counsels,  the  affectionate  exhortations, 
the  appropriate  use  of  scriptural  precepts,  to  which 
his  hearers  had  the  privilege  of  listening.  It  was 
his  custom  annually  to  address  the  young  people  of 
his  congregation  on  a  Sunday  near  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  One  feature  in  his  sermons  could  not 
escape  the  notice  of  any  attentive  habitual  hearer. 
His  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament,  as  we  have 
seen,  led  him  to  difibr  widely  from  readers  of  the 
Bible  in  general,  as  to  the  meaning  of  many 
passages  both  in  the  Grospels  and  the  Epistles. 
Attributing  to  them  a  more  limited  application 
than  they  are  commonly  supposed  to  bear,  he  would 
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have  considered  himself  as  "  handling  the  word  of 
God  deceitfully,"  if  he  had  not  explained  what  he 
thought  their  true  original  meaning,  although  by 
the  acknowledgment  that  they  were  accommodated 
to  a  sense  not  originally  intended,  the  force  of  the 
text,  as  the  authoritative  enunciation  of  a  truth  or 
a  precept,  was  somewhat  impaired.     The  practical 
reflections  which  he  has  subjoined  to  the  portions  of 
the  Old  Testament  translated  by  him  show,  how  he 
excelled  in  drawing  instruction  from  the  events  and 
characters  of  sacred  history,  enforcing  the  precepts 
of  holy  men  of  old,  or,  if  necessary,  expanding  them, 
by  an  infusion  of  the  more  comprehensive  spirit  of 
the  Gospel.     As  biography  was  always  a  favourite 
study  with  him,  so  the  biography  of  Scripture  fre- 
quently supplied  the  subject  of  his  sermons.  Among 
these  some  of  his  hearers  will,  I  doubt  not,  remem- 
ber a  series  on  the  family  of  Bethany — Lazarus 
and  his  sisters — as  peculiarly  interesting,  from  the 
skill  with  which   their  several  characters  are  de- 
lineated   and    contrasted,   and    the    feeling   with 
which  the  writer  entered  into  the  friendly  relations 
subsisting  between  our  Lord  and  them.     One  of 
the  series  was  preached  in  Manchester,  in  1829, 
and  Dr.  Beard  requested  a  copy  of  it  for  publi- 
cation  in    his   volume;  but   the   application  was 
declined,  on  the  ground  that  the  author  was  unwill- 
ing to  detach  it  from  the  rest.     Had  he  pubHshed 
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a  volume,  as  he  once  intended,  these  discourses  I 
believe  would  have  been  included. 

His  delivery  was,  like  everything  else,  unaffected 
and  natural.  He  used  no  action  and  practised  no 
elocutionary  arts,  but  his  mode  of  address  was 
earnest  and  animated,  at  times  deeply  pathetic. 
His  ear  was  correct,  his  voice  melodious,  and  more 
powerful  than  would  be  believed  by  those  who 
heard  him  only  in  the  small  place  in  which  he 
usually  spoke.  Had  it  been  as  easy  to  correct  what 
is  faulty  as  to  furnish  a  good  model,  his  pupils 
would  have  needed  nothing  but  his  example  for 
acquiring  a  free,  distinct,  and  manly  delivery. 
Such  was  the  opinion  expressed  by  one  of  the  most 
judicious  teachers  of  elocution — the  late  Mr.  Bart- 
ley — ^when  he  visited  York  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  instruction  to  the  students. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  Devotional 
Exercises,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  describe  the 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  social  worship. 
Eeligious  feeling  was  a  part  of  his  inmost  nature, 
but  the  expression  of  it  was  regulated  by  the  same 
sound  judgment  which  characterized  him  in  other 
respects.  As  there  was  nothing  ascetic  in  his  rule 
of  life,  nothing  romantic  in  his  philanthropy, 
nothing  morbid  in  his  conscientiousness,  so  there 
was  nothing  mystical  or  overstrained  in  his  de- 
votion.    His  prayers  were  the  expression,  from  the 
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Christian  point  of  view,  of  tlie  feelings,  the  wants, 
and  the  convictions  which  the  condition  of  human 
nature,  the  experience  of  life,  and  the  suggestions 
of  conscience,  make  common  to  all  mankind  in 
whom  any  sense  of  religion  exists.  Their  language 
was  always  simple  and  scriptural,  such  as  the  hum- 
blest member  of  his  congregation  could  understand, 
and  make  his  own.  In  his  prayers,  as  in  his  dis- 
courses, he  was  careful,  when  freely  and  appro- 
priately using  the  language  of  the  Bible,  not  to 
pervert  it  from  its  true  signification,  and  espe- 
cially not  to  fall  into  the  exaggerated  strain,  which 
is  the  result  of  employing  indiscriminately  its 
strongest  confessions  of  moral  depravity,  or  its 
most  fervent  effusions  of  religious  emotion,  as  ex- 
ponents of  the  feelings  of  a  body  of  worshippers. 

During  the  greater  part  of  his  ministerial  life  his 
engagements  were  so  numerous  and  urgent,  that  he 
had  little  time  for  visiting  his  flock,  who  regretted 
that  they  had  not  the  means  of  becoming  more  in- 
timately acquainted  with  their  pastor.  They  knew, 
however,  that  he  did  not  neglect  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cultivating  the  society  of  others  of  higher 
rank ;  they  were  proud  of  the  position  to  which 
his  attainments  and  his  devotion  to  objects  of 
public  utility  had  raised  him  among  his  fellow- 
citizens  ;  and  they  were  assured  that  they  might 
reckon  upon  his  presence  and  sympathy,  whenever 
he  could  administer  consolation  to  the  bereaved, 
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or  strength  and  resignation  to  the  suffering.  Pro- 
bahly,  in  his  case,  what  was  at  first  a  necessity- 
grew  by  degrees  into  a  habit,  coinciding  as  it 
did  with  other  habits  and  tastes,  the  result  of  a 
life  much  devoted  to  study.  From  the  great 
length  of  his  life  he  had  survived  the  friends  of 
his  youth  and  middle  age,  and,  I  think,  felt  the 
loneliness  and  want  of  cheerful  society  which  was 
the  result  of  this  isolation,  the  place  of  those  whom 
death  had  removed  not  having  been  supplied. 

For  many  years  he  mixed  little  with  general 
society,  and  almost  withdrew  from  it  after  his 
wife's  death.  It  had  been  otherwise  during  the 
earlier  part  of  his  residence  in  York,  when  he  en- 
tered freely  into  it,  and  had  been  a  welcome  guest 
in  its  most  polished  circles.  He  was  full  of  in- 
formation and  ready  to  communicate  it,  but  had 
little  relish  for  the  commonplace  topics  of  conver- 
sation. He  took  great  pleasure,  however,  in  the 
friendly  meetings  of  the  members  of  the  Yorkshire 
Philosophical  Society,  which  were  held  at  the 
Museum  on  Monday  evenings,  for  the  reading  of 
papers  on  subjects  of  archaeology  and  science,  and 
their  subsequent  conversational  discussion.  For 
many  years  he  was  the  chairman  of  these  meetings, 
and  from  papers  read  by  him  in  his  turn  several  of 
his  archaeological  works  had  their  origin. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  Mr.  Wellbeloved's 
mind  was  benevolence.      It  beamed  in  his    eye; 
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it  spoke  in  his  voice;  it  diffused  itself  over  his 
manner,  which,  was  kind  and  courteous  to  every 
one,  of  whatever  rank  or  condition,  with  whom  he 
had  intercourse.  It  might  be  truly  said  of  him 
that  he  was  "  a  man  made  to  be  loved."  I  know 
from  himself  that  his  temper  was  naturally  warm, 
and  that  it  had  cost  him  considerable  efforts  of  self- 
discipline  to  subdue  it ;  but  these  efforts  had  been 
so  successful  as  to  have  brought  it  completely  under 
control.  Besides  devoting  a  large  portion  of  his 
time  and  thoughts  to  objects  of  public  benefit,  and 
supporting  them  by  subscription,  he  gave  liberally 
in  private  charity,  and  could  with  difficulty  refrain 
from  complying  with  an  application  for  relief,  till 
Mendicity  Reports  and  the  experience  of  fraud  had 
taught  him  to  restrain  the  impulse  of  his  feelings. 
Entire  disinterestedness  appeared  in  all  his  actions ; 
indeed,  it  was  evident  that  the  work  in  which  he 
most  delighted  was  that  which  was  to  bring  no 
emolument  to  himself. 

His  character  was  altogether  a  natural  one.  No 
one  had  ever  reason  to  suspect  a  covert  meaning  in 
his  words,  or  a  concealed  purpose  in  his  actions. 
The  confidence  inspired  by  his  sincerity  was  an 
important  element  in  the  influence  which  he  exer- 
cised. Through  reserve  and  diffidence  he  might 
be  misunderstood  by  a  stranger,  but  affection  and 
esteem  always  resulted  from  longer  and  more  inti- 
mate knowledge.     There  was  no  affectation  in  the 
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humility  with  which  he  judged  and  spoke  of  him- 
self; it  was  a  genuine  sentiment,  and  while  it  pre- 
vented him  from  seeking  to  lead,  and  induced  him 
to  prefer  others  in  honour  before  himself,  it  led 
him  also  to  defer  to  the  opinion  of  those  whose 
judgment  he  esteemed,  and  not  to  decline  the  work 
which  they  thought  him  competent  to  perform. 

Possessing  such  qualities  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  he  was  the  object  of  his  children's  reverential 
affection.  I  believe  that  after  the  years  of  un- 
thinking childhood  were  passed,  a  purpose  of 
wilful  disobedience  to  his  authority  never  entered 
their  minds.  And  this  authority  was  maintained 
Avithout  harshness,  even  of  words ;  the  silent  ces- 
sation of  the  usual  marks  of  love  was  sufficient ; 
it  was  indeed  the  severest  rebuke  that  could  have 
been  given.  The  effect  of  his  multiplied  engage- 
ments was,  that  he  had  less  time  to  bestow  on  the 
literary  education  of  his  children  than  he  could 
have  desired.  This,  and  the  limitation  of  domestic 
intercourse  with  them,  arising  from  the  same  cause, 
were  the  most  costly  of  all  the  sacrifices  which  he 
made  to  the  calls  of  public  duty.  The  instruction 
which  he  could  not  himself  give  them  was,  however, 
carefully  provided  from  other  sources,  and  the  life  of 
their  excellent  mother  was  happily  prolonged  till 
they  had  all  attained  to  maturity.  His  biography 
has  shown  by  what  multiplied  bereavements  his  do- 
mestic affections  had  been  tried.     More  than  half 
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his  family  had  been  removed  by  death  before  him, 
and  of  the  survivors  only  a  daughter  remained  near 
him,  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life.  A  testimony 
more  impartial  than  my  own  has  declared,  that  by 
her  the  duties  of  filial  love  were  watchfully  and 
tenderly  fulfilled.* 

Had  he  anticipated  that  he  should  have  a  bio- 
grapher, his  injunction  to  him  would  have  been 
Be  me  nil  nisi  verum.  Such  a  truthful  picture, 
rather  than  a  mere  panegyric,  it  has  been  my 
object  to  give  in  the  preceding  pages.  I  believe 
that  those  who  knew  him  will  recognize  in  them 
the  qualities  which  attracted  their  esteem  and  love ; 
and  that  strangers,  if  they  read  them,  will  under- 
stand the  veneration  in  which  his  memory  is  held 
by  those  to  whom  he  sustained  the  relations  of  a 
parent,  a  pastor,  a  tutor,  or  a  friend. 

*  Christian  Reformer,  January  1859,  p.  31. 
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1.  The  Principles  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Unitarians 
contrasted;  a  Sermon  preached  Nov.  5,  1799,  to  a  Con- 
gregation of  Protestant  Dissenters,  in  St.  Saviourgate, 
York.     1799.     Seconded.     1800. 

2.  Devotional  Exercises  for  Young  Persons.  12mo. 
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3.  A  Sermon  preached  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  19,  1803,  the 
Day  of  National  Humiliation.     1803. 

'4.  A  Sermon  preached  Dec.  26,   1802,  on  occasion  of 
the  death  of  Robert  Cappe,  M.D.,  with  a  Memoir.    1803. 

6.  A  Guide  to  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Peter's,  York, 
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printed. 
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7.  Objects  of  Pursuit  proper  for  Young  Persons  who  have 
received  a  Liberal  Education ;  a  Sermon  preached  in  the 
Chapel  in  St.  Saviourgate,  York,  Sunday,  June  24,  1810. 
1811. 

8.  The  Religious  and  Moral  Improvement  of  Mankind, 
the  constant  End  of  the  Divine  Government ;  a  Sermon 
preached  at  an  Annual  Meeting  of  Protestant  Dissenting 
Ministers,  Thursday,  June  8,  1815.     1815. 
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9.  The  Doctrine  of  Instantaneous  Conversion  from  Sin 
to  Holiness,  a  Doctrine  unsupported  by  Scripture ;  a  Ser- 
mon preached  before  the  Association  of  Unitarian  Christians 
residing  at  Gainsbro',  Hull,  Thome,  and  adjacent  Places, 
Wednesday,  Sept.  30,  1818.     1818. 

10.  The  Holy  Bible,  a  New  Translation,  with  Introduc- 
tory Kemarks  and  Notes  Explanatory  and  Critical,  and 
Practical  Eeflections,  designed  principally  for  the  Use  of 
Families.     4to.    1819—1838. 

1 1.  The  Nature  and  Keward  of  Christian  Watchfulness  ; 
a  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Chapel  in  St.  Saviourgate,  York, 
Aug.  6,  1821,  on  occasion  of  the  Death  of  Mrs.  Catharine 
Cappe.     1821. 

12.  The  Charge  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Kev.  J.  J. 
Taylor.     1821. 

13.  Three  Letters  to  the  Ven.  and  Hey.  Francis  Wrang- 
ham,  M.A.     1823.     2nd  ed.  1823. 

14.  Three  Additional  Letters  to  the  same.     1824. 

15.  Unitarians  not  guilty  of  denying  the  Lord  that 
bought  them  ;  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  Association  of 
Unitarian  Christians,  residing  at  Hull,  Thorne,  Lincoln, 
and  adjacent  Places,  at  Hull,  Sept.  1823.     1824. 

16.  A  Sermon  preached  Jan.  23,  1825,  to  a  Congrega- 
tion of  Protestant  Dissenters,  in  St.  Saviourgate,  York,  in 
Aid  of  a  Subscription  for  the  Erection  of  a  Unitarian 
Chapel  in  Calcutta.     1825. 

1 7.  The  Mystery  of  Godliness ;  a  Sermon  preached  at 
Halifax,  May  11,  1825,  before  the  Members  of  the  West 
Eiding  Tract  Society.     1825. 

18.  Sermons  on  Various  Practical  Subjects,  by  the  late 
Rev.  Thomas  Watson,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  brief  Memoir 
of  his  Life  and  Writings,  by  C.  W.     1826. 

19.  The  large  Extent  of  the  Subjects  of  Knowledge,  a 
Motive  for  Diffidence  and  Humility ;  an  Address  to  the 
Members  of  the  York  Mechanics*  Institute.     1 828. 
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20.  Account  of  the  ancient  and  present  state  of  the 
Abhey  of  St.  Mary,  York,  by  the  Eev.  0.  Wellbeloved, 
being  part  of  Vol.  V.  of  the  Vetusta  Monumenta,  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.     Fol.  1829. 

2 J.  A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Subscribers  to  the  Eesto- 
ration  of  the  Choir  of  York  Minster,  on  the  proposed 
Removal  of  the  Screen.     1830. 

22.  A  Second  Letter,  addressed  to  the  Subscribers,  &c. 
1830. 

23.  Eburacum;  or,  York  under  the  Eomans.     1842. 

24.  Memoir  of  Thomas  Thrush,  Esq.,  formerly  an  Officer 
of  Eank  in  the  Eoyal  Navy,  who  resigned  his  Commission 
on  the  Ground  of  the  Unreasonableness  of  War.     1845. 

25.  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Antiquities  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society.  1862.  Third 
ed.  1858. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Yorkshire 
Philosophical  Society  (1855)  contains  papers  by  Mr.  Well- 
beloved  on  a  hoard  of  stycas  discovered  at  Bolton  Percy  ;  a 
discovery  of  silver  coins  at  Deighton;  on  a  Compotus  of 
St.  Mary's  Abbey;  and  on  a  Eoman  inscription,  of  the  age 
of  Trajan,  recently  discovered  in  York. 
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Pamphlet,  printed  in  1840,  and  containing  a  Eeport  of  the 
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LIST  OF  STUDENTS  educated  at  Manchester  College,  York,  under 
the  Rev.  Charles  Wellbeloved  (taken  from  the  College  Roll). 

NAME.  DATES  OF  ADMISSION. 

Henry  Howson D.  September,  1803 

John  Jones     .......  D.  „  1803 

Lewis D.  „  1803 

Daniel  Jones D.  „  1803 
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NAMES,  DATES  OF  ADMISSION. 

George  Stokes L.  September,  1803 

George  Nicholson L.  „  1803 

Thomas  Henry  Robinson       .         .         .         .  L.  ,,  1803 

Samuel  Robinson  Philips       .         .         .         .  L.  ,,  1803 

John  Woodhouse  Simpson     .        .        .         .  L.  „  1804 

Henry  Davies D.  January,  1805 

Griffith  Roberts D.  September,  1805 

Thomas  Madge D.  „  1805 

John  Smethurst D.  „  1806 

John  Gooch  Robberds D.  „  1805 

Thomas  Eyre  Lee L.  „  1805 

Sidney  Shore L.  „  1805 

George  Witliington L.  „  1805 

Joseph  Hunter D.  January,  1806 

Wmiam  Turner,  jun.,  M.A D.  September,  1806 

Richard  Astley D.  „  1806 

Arthur  Dean D.  September,  1806 

Samuel  Marsland L.  „  1806 

Joseph  Godman      ......  L.  „  1807 

James  Darbishire,  jun L.  „  1807 

James  Yates,  M.A.          .....  D.  „  1808 

Miles  Fletcher L.  „  1808 

WilUam  Scatcherd L.  „  1808 

Henry  Lee L.  „  1808 

Abraham  Manley D.  „  1809 

Lewis  Lewis D.  „  1809 

Richard  B.  W.  Sanderson      .        .        .        .  L.  „  1809 

Jacob  BretteU D.  „  1809 

Joseph  Ashton D.  „  1809 

Thomas  Crompton  Holland  .         .         .        .  D.  „  1809 

Hugh  Ker L.  „  1809 

John  Cooke    .         .         .         .         .         .         .  L.  „  1809 

WilUam  Hincks D.  „  1809 

Charles  Wellbeloved      .....  L.  „  1809 

Joseph  Hutton,  B.A.      ....         .  D.  „  1810 

Henry  Tui-ner        ......  D.  „  1810 

Robert  Wallace      ......  D.  „  1810 

Henry  Edward  Howse L.  „  1810 

Joseph  Douglas  Strutt L.  „  1810 

William  Johnstone  Bakewell          .         .         .  D.  „  1810 

Robert  Mackay L.  „  1810 
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George  Kenrick      .        .        .        .        .        .  D.  December,  1810 

James  Grahame     .         .        .       • .         .         .  L.  „  1810 

Benjamin  Mardon D.  September,  1811 

John  Stnitt    ...        .         .         .         .  L.  „  1811 

Samuel  Robinson  ...         .         .         .  L.  „  1811 

Robert  Philips        .         .         .       -.        .         .  L.  „  1811 

Samuel  Smith        .         .         .        .         .         .  L.  ■  „  1811 

Allen  Harrison ..L.  „  1811 

William  Jevons,  jun D.  „  1812 

WiUiam  Gurdon  Peene D.  „  1812 

Wharton  Crompton        .         .         .        .         .  L.  September,  1812 

John  Bentley L.  „  1812 

WiUiam  Andrew  IVIitchell       .         .         .         .  L.  „  1812 

Patrick  Cannon D.  „  1813 

John  Haslam D.  „  1813 

John  Stratton L.  „  1813 

Archibald  Kenrick L.  „  1818 

William  Houldsworth L.  „  1813 

John  Williams  Morris D.  „  1814 

Offley  Shore It.  „  1814 

Jolm  James  Tayler,  B.A D.  „  1814 

James  Taylor D.  „  1814 

Charles  Howes L.  „  1814 

John  Bond L.  December,  1815 

Samuel  Wood D.  September,  1815 

Charles  Thompson D.  „  1815 

John  Wellbeloved D.  „  1815 

William  Needham L.  „  1815 

Thomas  Henry  Potter L.  „  1815 

Peter  Heywood li.  „  1815 

Francis  Fletcher L.  „  1815 

George  Crompton L.  „  1815 

John  Charles  Langlands        .         .         .        .  L.  „  1815 

Thomas  Benyon L.  „  1815 

Joshua  Stanger L.  „  1815 

William  Burton D.  February,  1816 

WUliam  Worsley D.  September,  1816 

George  Barker  WaA\Tie D.  „  1816 

Gilbert  Wakefield  Macmurdo         .         .         .  L,  „  1816 

William  Wilson J>.  „  1816 

George  Cheetham D.  „  1816 
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Nicholas  Samuel  Heineken   .        .        .        .  D.      September,  1816 

Jolin  Owen D.  „  1816 

Thomas  Sanden  "Watson         ....  L.  „  1816 

Andrew  Kippis  "Watson .        ...        .        .  L.  „  1816 

MarkPhiUps.        .        .        .        .        .        .  L.  „  1816 

John  Hall      .         .         .         ...         .  L.  „  1816 

John  Yate  Lee       .         .         .         .         .         .  L.  „  1816 

"William  Henry  Fletcher        .        .        .        .  L.  „  1816 

George  Huntley  Fielding       .         .         .         .  L.  „  1816 

Nicholas  "William  Gibson       .         .         .         .  L.  „  1816 

Charles  WaUace D.  „  1817 

Richard  Smith D.  „  1817 

Daniel  Lister L.  „  1817 

William  Enfield L.  „  1817 

Edward  Stnitt L.  „  1817 

Nathaniel  Lister L.  ,,  1817 

Robert  Lightbody L.  „  1817 

Richard  Shawcross T>.  „  1817 

John  Marshall L.  „  1817 

'Evan  Evans D.  „  1818 

Dawson  Hamilton  Rowan      ...         .  L.  „  1818 

John  Pemberton  Heywood      .         .         .         .  L.  „  1818 

James  H.  Payne D.  October,     1818 

"William  Henry  Tayleur         .        .        .        .  L.     September,  1819 

John  Chatfield L.  ,  „  1819 

Henry  Enfield L.  „  1819 

Jolin  Howard  Ryland D.  „  1819 

Joseph  Benyon L.  „  1819 

Richard  Martineau L.  „  1819 

Oliver  A.  Heywood L.  „  1819 

Edmund  Kell,  M.A D.  „  1820 

John  Relly  Beard D.  „  1820 

John  ReyneU  Wreford D.  „  1820 

James  Carter L.  „  1820 

Edward  Tagart D.  „  1820 

John  Kingdon L.  „  1820 

Robert  Chatfield L.  „  1820 

John  Hugh  "Wortliington       .        .        .        .  D.  January,  1821 

William  Bowen,  M.A D.     September,  1821 

John  Mitchelson D.  „  1821 

William  S.  Brown D.  „  1821 
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John  Woodhoiise  Crompton  .        .        .        .  L.  September,  1821 

Franklin  Howorth D.  „  1821 

Timothy  Hawkes D.  „  1821 

John  Smale D.  „  1821 

Joseph  Busk L.  October,  1821 

George  Lee,  jun.    .        .        .        .        .        .  D.  September,  1821 

Alfred  Christie L.  „  1821 

Robert  Brook  Aspland D.  „  1822 

Edward  Thomas  Busk L.  „  1822 

Edward  Talbot D.  „  1822 

Brooks  Crompton L.  „  1822 

James  Martineau D.  „  1822 

WiUiam  Talbot L.  „  1822 

WiUiam  Holt L.  „  1822 

Arthui-  Tozer  Clout D.  „  1822 

Robert  L.  Bolton L.  „  •  1822 

Stephen  CoiTiish  Freeman      .         ...         .  L.  „  1822 

Henry  William  Busk L.  „  1823 

Francis  Rankia D.  „  1828 

Robert  Bayly,  jun L,  „  1823 

PiLkiagton  Crompton L.  „  1823 

Edward  Higgrnson,  jun.          .         .         ,         .  D.  „  1823 

Francis  Dai-bishire D-  „  1823 

Joseph  Dawson -  L.  ,,  1823 

John  Paget L.  „  1823 

Heniy  Squire D.  October,  1823 

Nathaniel  R.  Pliihpps D.  November,  1823 

Edward  Whitfield D.  „  1823 

Joseph  Ketley D.  September,  1824 

Samuel  William  Cockroft       .         .         .         .  D.  „  1824 

Henry  Robinson  Hurst  .....  L.  „  1824 

John  Taylor   .......  L.  „  1824 

Richai-d  Taylor L.  „  1824 

Peter  Marsland,  jun.       ....        .  L.  „  1824 

Thomas  Davis D.  „  1824 

William  GaskeU,  M.A. D.  „  1824 

Henry  W.  G.  Wreford D.  .  „  1825 

Edmund  Lonsdale L.  „  1825 

Charles  Fletcher - .  L.  „  1825 

Samuel  Bache D.  „  1825 

Alfred  Paget  . L.  „  1826 
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Charles  Davidson L.     September,  1825 


Thomas  Johnson L. 

Charles  Danvers  Hort D. 

Samuel  Nicholson .         .         .         .         .         .  D. 

Henry  Hunt  Piper,  jun.         .        .        .        .  D. 

Robert  IVIitford  Taylor D. 

George  Heaviside D. 

Arthur  Paget L. 

George  Paget L. 

Edward  Johnson L. 

Edward  Enfield L. 

Thomas  Tertius  Baker D. 

George  Whelton  Swallow       .         .         .         .  D. 

Edward  Worthington L. 

Mortimer  Maurice D. 

Henry  Hawkes      .        .        .        -         .        .  D. 

Patrick  Corcoran D. 

Josephus  Howe  Cummins      .        .        .        .  D. 

John  Colston D. 

John  Johns D. 

Classon  Emmett  Porter         .        .        .        ,  D. 

Mark  Rowntree D. 

William  Kayner  Wood L. 

Henry  Higginson D. 

Charles  William  Eobberds    .        .        .        .  D. 

John  Lampray D. 

Cuthbert  ReK  Greenhow       .        .        .        .  L. 

Samuel  Reid L. 

Walter  Coupland  Perry         .        .        .        .  D. 

Evan  Evans D. 

George  Hutlon D. 

Samuel  Fielden L. 

Ogden  Bolton L. 

Robert  Needham  Philips        .        .        .        .  L. 


1825 

1826 

1826 

1826 

1826 

1826 

1826 

1826 

1826 

1826 

1827 

1827 

1827 

1827 

1827 

1828 

1828 

1828 

1828 

1828 

1829 

1829 

1829 

1829 

1830 

1830 

1830 

1831 

1831 

1831 

1831 

1831 

1831 

1831 

1837 

Francis  Hart L.       February,  1832 

John  Robberds D.     September,  1832 

Marmaduke  C.  Fraukland      .        .        .        .  D.  „  1832 

John  Ebenezer  Williams       .        .        .        .  D.  „  1832 

John  Kendall D.  „  1832 


Alfred  Turner  Blyth DA 
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John  Woodhouse  Simpson,  jun.     .        .        .  L.     September,  1832 

James  Milnes  Stansfeld          .         .         .         .  L.  „  1832 

James  Nixon  Porter D.  „  1833 

Russell  Lant  Carpenter          .         .         .         .  D.  ,,  1883 

George  Winchester  Philp       .         .         .         .  D.  „  1833 

Jolin  Harrison        ......  D.  „  1833 

William  Mountford D.  „  1833 

William  Blake L.  „  1833 

John  Dalcin  Gaskell L.  „  1833 

Thomas  Hincks D.  „  1833 

Frederick  Hornblower    .         .         .        ,         .  D.  „  1834 

Thomas  Houldsworth  M'Connel     .         ,         .  L.  „  1834 

Joseph  Roberts D.  „  1834 

Jacob  Charles  BretteU D.  „  1834 

Arthiu-  Lupton,  jun.       ...         .         .  L.  „  1835 

William  Hargi-eaves  Cowling         .         .         .  D.  „  1835 

Richard  Yale L.  January,  1835 

Alfred  Alsop L.  „  1836 

George  Vance  Smith D.  „  1836 

John  Briggs D.  „  1836 

Philip  Pearsall  Carpenter       .         .         .         .  D.  „  1837 

William  Heniy  Herford         .         .         .         .  D.  „  1837 

Richard  Shaen D.  „  1838 

George  Heap D.  „  1838 

David  Davis D.  „  1838 
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